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Preface 


The term tantra in its specific sense denotes traditions constituting 
diverging "cults" and their "sub-cults" and texts affiliated with them. 
Among well known cults and sub-cults Saiva, Vaisnava and Sakta are the 
prominent ones and found to have a pan-Indian appeal. It has been a 
subject long neglected but post-Independence era has witnessed its 
phenomenal growth as an academic subject. The early studies of Sir John 
Woodroffe, Agehananda Bharati, Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, Gopinath 
Kaviraj, Vrajavallabha Dvivedi and Sanjukta Gupta were mainly dealing 
with general aspects of tantrism. But present studies mostly revolve 
around specific aspects of tantric cults. To this category of specialized 
studies we can add the excellent academic studies of N.R Bhatt, K.C. 
Pandey, Navjivan Rastogi, Helene Brunner, Alexis Sanderson, Mark 
Dyczkowski, Bettina Baumer, Dominic Goodall, Harunaga Isaacson, 
Diwakar Acharya, Petor Bisschop, Shaman Hatley, Jurgen Hanneder, 
Raffaele Torella, and Gavin Flood and so on. Now tantra remains one of 


the much advanced fields of studies in the South Asian religious studies. 


The Kerala tantra is a regional phenomenon which is, in broader a 


sense, an off-shoot or synthesis of Saiddhantika and Pancaratra tantric 


ritual cults. It is a tradition deeply rooted within the vedic ritualistic fold 
and characterized by smarta-pauranika beliefs and customs. There are 
many ritualistic tantric traditions, specifically familial traditions, in Kerala 


and none of them have independent existence outside the temple premises. 


The present study entitled "The Ritualistic Tradition of Tantra 
in Kerala: A Study on its Characteristic Features and Transmission" 
is a general study on the distinct temple ritual cult of Kerala. The Kerala 
tantra remains one of the subjects less explored even now. The scope of 
such a general study is that it is essential to have a general idea of the 
subject before one undertakes specialized study of a text or a particular 
cultural or historical phenomenon. The previous studies do not deal 
exclusively with ritual peculiarities of Kerala tantra. Therefore an attempt 
is made in the present study to cover the prominent characteristics of the 


unique ritual cult of Kerala as extensively as possible. 


The data collected from the scores of unpublished and less known 
manuscripts constitute the major inputs of the present study. Many of 
these texts are of late medieval period; therefore they do not help us to 
understand the present scenario. For this end several traditional tantrin-s 
of previous and current generations are interviewed and their testimonies 


are analyzed from within larger context. 


ill 


The thesis is divided into three sections and it contains nine 
chapters altogether. The first section entitled 'The Great Traditions of 
Tantra' primarily focuses on surveying all the known scriptural divisions 
of tantric traditions and looking into general characteristics of tantric 
rituals. The background knowledge of canonical divisions is necessary to 
place Kerala tantra within a broader context and subject it to a 


comparative analysis. 


The second section entitled Kerala Tantra, deals with 
distinguishing characteristics of Kerala tantric rituals. In five chapters it 
covers wide range of topics extending from the detailed survey of the 
major rituals manuals and their characteristics and previous studies on the 


subject to post-TS ritual scenario. 


The third section entitled 'Transmission- Formal and Informal 
Methods' focuses on how a performance-oriented tradition is transmitted 
orally in formal and informal educational settings. In two chapters an 
attempt is made to locate the traditional system of tantric education within 
the broader historical context of vedic and Sanskrit education of Kerala. 
And the last chapter discusses how education takes place in formal 


institutional contexts. The third section is followed by conclusion and 


select bibliography. At the end photos of some of the ritual procedures are 


given as an appendix. 
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SECTION ONE 


THE GREAT TRADITIONS OF TANTRA 


Chapter One 


CANONS OF MAJOR TANTRIC TRADITIONS AND 


THEIR DIVISIONS 


The term tantra throughout this study is employed in the sense of 
either several interrelated but fundamentally varying cults like Saiva, 
Vaisnava, Sakta, Saura, Ganapatya, Skanda and even Bauddha or 
scriptures affiliated with them.’ The term 'tantrism' is coined by Western 
Indologists’, which generally refers to a distinct tradition either parallel or 
entirely different from that of orthodox vedic tradition.’ As it has been 
observed by several scholars, like Andre Padoux, tantrism was not 
considered to be an independent tradition at earlier times.” The early 
scholars who raised bell about the existence of a cult of esoteric and 
exoteric practices tended to project its anti-vedic undercurrents and anti- 
nomian ritual practices as salient features.” But studies suggest that 
tantrism as a whole cannot be said to be anti-vedic in its core; and tantric 


rituals are very much similar to vedic rituals in their structure. 
The Term tantra Defined 


It is necessary to provide a tentative working definition of tantra at 
the outset in order to get oriented to the following subject-centered 
discourses. Of the modern writers of tantrism, Christopher Wallis's 
definition of tantra appears to be much closer to the reality. Moreover, it is 


all-inclusive. He defines tantra as: 


An Indian Interreligious movement driven by a ritual practice 
presupposing initiation, oral instruction from a guru, and micro- 
meso-macrocosmic correlations, and utilizing mantras, creative 
meditations, and sometimes sensual or antinomian means to 
access and experientially assimilate the divine energy of the 
(various conceived) Godhead, in order to achieve power, 


pleasures and liberation.° 


It is far from certain as to when tantra had emerged as a system and 
characteristic feature of primordial customs and practices. And there are 
no evidences to prove beyond doubt that there were different cults within 
tantra in the hoary past. The historical background of its development 
becomes more predictable now as several scholars at global level are 
seriously working together to unearth hitherto unnoticed manuscripts and 
bring out critical editions. Still there are hundreds of thousands of 
manuscripts in Indian, Nepalese and European manuscript libraries 


remaining in the darkness waiting for their time to see the light of the day. 
Importance of the Guru and the Sastra 


The two relatively common characteristics of all great and little 
tantric traditions are (1) the Preceptor (Guru) is held above even god by 


the followers and (11) the importance attached to scriptures (Sastra). The 


Guru's role in keeping alive the traditions, identifying and initiating a 
qualified person into tradition are rightly acknowledged and dealt with 
due respect in all tantric scriptures alike. As has been rightly pointed 


Gavin Flood: 


While the texts of revelation are important, it is all above the 
revelation as the living tradition of guru lineage that animates the 
tradition and through which the grace of Siva is believed to flow. 
Here text becomes performance and the texts' teachings 
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embodied in human guru. 


To speak about tantric observances means to speak about rituals. 
Rituals are central to all the religious practices prescribed for the 
realization of the ultimate truth in any of tantric traditions. It is true that 
rituals form the basis of vedic religious practices too. The similarity 
between the religious methods prescribed by both vedic and tantric 
traditions lies in the underlying structure of rituals that seem to reflect 
concepts of each other. Wherever there is a discussion on ritual, the texts 
automatically form part of it. Apart from general use of texts to learn and 
preserve the traditional secrets they are also often relied on to legitimize 
customs and practices of a cult. Even though conventionally traditional 


wisdom imparted through an oral tradition is given top priority in all 


tantric traditions alike the necessity of textual knowledge is also not 


underestimated. 
The Canonical Divisions 


It is essential to have knowledge of canonical divisions in 
background before undertaking any study on tantric rituals. Here in the 
following pages an attempt is made to provide a hawk's view of prominent 
tantric traditions and the major scriptural divisions. And the following 
discussion on scriptural divisions is a synthesis of the conventional and 


modern scholarly understanding. 


As mentioned earlier there are different cults in tantra and the 
scriptures belong to them are broadly known as 'tantric scriptures'. There 
are said to have three prominent cults in tantra, viz., Saiva, Vaisnava and 
Sakta and the scriptures belong to these cults are generally known as 
Agama, Samhita and Tantra respectively. It is to be noted that this is not a 
rule of thumb but a general rule that can be applied to refer to divisions of 
tantric literature in general. There are instances where these terms seem to 
have employed interchangeably. For example; the Nisvasatattvasamhita 
must be a Vaisnava text according to this rule but in fact, it is the earliest 
surviving scripture of Saivasiddhanta. Similarly, the Saivasiddhanta 


scripture Ajitagama is also known as Ajitamahatantra. The texts of other 


relatively less prominent cults like Saura, Ganapatya and Skanda are 
highly indebted to the above ones for being a source to thrive on as 


independent cults. 
The Classifications of Saivagama-s 


The classification of Saivagama-s follows a hierarchy and the 
method of classification slightly differs in Agama-s* and Purana-s.” All 


Agama-s see themselves to be affiliated with one of these classifications. 


The Nisvasatattvasamhita, earliest surviving scripture of 
Saivasiddhanta considers that all the knowledge came out of the five faces 
of Sadasiva. It divides the scriptures thus emerged from the faces of Siva 
into Jaukika, vaidika, adhyatmika, atimarga and mantramarga and the 
corresponding faces from which they originated are sadyojata (w), 


vamadeva (n), aghora (s), tatpurusa (e) and gana (u) respectively. '° 


1éana (Upper) ——> Mantramarga 
Tatpurusa (East) —» Atimarga 
Aghora (South) ———»  Adhyatmika 
Vamadeva (North) ——_> Vaidika 


Sadyojata (West) ———_> Laukika 


The Jaukika is of ordinary observances of an uninitiated like 
farming, medicine, archery, ad judicature, ayurveda, dhanurveda, 
natyaveda etc. The vaidika is strictly adhering to the rules of Vedic 
religion as explained in Vedic literature in general, particularly the 
knowledge of obligatory, incidental, desiderative sacrifices. |'The 
adhyatmika is the contemplation of Samkhya dualism of matter and spirit 
and its realization through Yoga system. |? The atimargin-s are so called 
because the tradition claims to have transcended all the conventional 
orthodox beliefs and practices. According to Diwakar Acharya they get 
the name since they were fond of doing things beyond the ordinary 
measures for example, excessive munificence (atidana) and excessive 


asceticism (atitapa). ™ 


Generally, the atimarga refers to three interrelated cults in the 
Agamic literature, ie., pasupata (also known as pancarthapasupata), 
lakuli§a/kapalika'* and saumya. Among these three atimargic traditions 
the cult of pasupata is earliest of any known tantric cults. It is named after 
the pasupati who in the guise of Jakuli§a initiated KauSsika, Gargya, 
Kurusa and Maitreya. These disciples are said to have propagated the cult 


: . 15 
in India. 


The fundamental texts that deal with practices of pasupata-s are 


i) Pasupatasutra, on which Kaundinya is known to have written a 
commentary, known as Pancarthabhasya and ii) Ganakarika, attributed to 
an eighth century scholar Haradatta. This text is now available with a 
commentary by Bhasarvajna (10" century A.D.) known as Ratnatika."* 
Other than these texts, there are also references of eight pramana texts 


belonging to the /aku/a and mausala sects of pasupata-s."" 


The system pancartha is so called because their religious practices 
are based on five principles (padartha-s) 1.e., effect (karya), cause 
(karana), prescribed rules (vidhi), union (yoga), and the end of the 
suffering (duhkhanta)."* The ultimate aim of all atimargic practices is to 
end worldly suffering (duhkhanta). According to Diwakar Acharya, the 
early forms of paSupata observances were centered on bull's vow which 
has its roots in Vedic cult of Indra. He notes the early practices of this cult 


as: 


In this earliest form of their practices, Pasupatas ritually adopted 
the bull's behavior and regarding themselves as the cattle (pasu) 
of their lord (pati), cultivated devotion to rudra pasupati (‘lord of 
cattle'). They bathed in ashes, wore the garlands taken off the 
image of rudra after worship, attended to him in various ways, 
adopted the bull's behavior by bellowing and acting out the bull's 


other behaviors such as kicking and butting, recited the 
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rudragayatri and aghoramantra and meditated on the sacred 
syllable OM. With all this practice, they acquired supernatural 


powers in their life time and ultimately the end of suffering.” 


Alexis Sanderson, the historian of Saivism, shows further based on 
the Nisvasatattvasamhita's account that there are two levels of atimarga 
i.c., that of pafcarthika-s and those who observe kapalavrata or 
lokatitavrata or pasupatavrata.”° The pasupata-s can be easily identified as 
they hold skull-toped staff in one hand and a cranium made begging bowl 


on the other. 


The mantramarga’' is again classified into five as bhuta, vama, 
bhairava, garuda and siddhanta. These are also said to have come out of 
the five faces of Sadasiva. Sanderson distinguishes the differences and 


discontinuities between Pasupatism and tantric Saivism as follows: 


The only goal offered by Pasupatism is liberation through the 
definitive cessation of suffering (duhkhantah): tantric Saivism 
offers liberation, lesser rewards (bhuktih), or both. All Pasupatas 
are, at least in theory, permanent ascetics: tantric Saivas may be 
permanent ascetics (naisthikavrati), temporary ascetics 
(bhautikavrati) or non-ascetics (grhasthah). Only regenerate 


Brahmin men may take up the Pasupata observances: the benefits 
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of tantric diks@ are accessible to men of all four castes and to 
women. All Pagupatas are required to be actively Pasupata: 
tantric initiate are of two kinds (i) those in whom diksa initiates a 
lifelong obligation to perform tantric rites (sabijadiksitah and 
[Sivadharmi| sadhaka) and (ii) those whose involvement in 
tantric ritual may be limited to passing through the ceremony of 
their initiation (nirbijadiksa) and  [lokadharmi]sadhaka). 
Pagupatism is personal religious activity: tantric Saivism extends 


from this into the public domain.” 
The Canons of Bhuta, Garuda and Vama Divisions 


The canons of Bhuta and Garuda streams are totally lost in 
oblivion but their name and numbers can be still known through some 
references found in Srikanthiyasamhita, Kamikagama etc. The subject 
matter of both of Bhuta and Garuda scriptures are principally centered on 


7 : ‘i : 23 
the magical rites of exorcism and curing of snakebites. 


The tantra-s of Vamasrotas mainly deal with cult of four sisters 
Jaya, Vijaya, Jayanti / Ajita and Aparajita who are worshipped along with 
their brother Tumburu.”* The principal texts of the cult are Vinasikha and 
Devitantrasadbhavasara.”’ The aim of religious practices laid down in 


eid ree 
these sources is acquisition of power, siddhi. 
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The Bhairavagama-s also deal with system of classification of 
Saiva canons. But it is relatively less complex as they divide the all 
scriptures of Saivism into three namely Siva, Rudra and Bhatravagama-s. 
They are 10, 18 and 64 in number respectively.” Among them the Siva 
and Rudragama-s together constitute the well-known Siddhantagama-s. 
This implies the possibility that the Agama-s might have come into 
existence at two different stages. These Agama-s are known for preaching 
dualism (bheda) and  dualism-cum-non-dualism (bhedabheda) 
respectively. The Bhairavatantra-s are further classified into a number of 
categories in which, as a general rule the tantra-s show the tendency 
towards incorporating the feminine forms of the ultimate as the supreme 
principle. The further classification of the Bhairavagama-s also follows a 


complex pattern. It is as given below. 


First it is divided into Mantrapitha (seat of mantra) and 
Vidyapitha (seat of vidya). Then the latter is again divided into 
Saktitantra-s and Yamalatantra-s. The Saktitantra-s are further divided 
into Trikatantra-s and Kalitantra-s. One of the major differences between 
these tantra-s is as it ascends towards K@litantra-s in a hierarchical order 
the female goddesses eventually rise to dominance whereas, the male gods 


lose importance and get totally excluded from the pantheon. The below 
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given diagram illustrates the classification of Bhairavagama-s and their 


sub divisions. 


The Division of Bhairavagama-s 


Bhairavagama-s 


Mantrapitha Vidyapitha 
Saktitantra-s Yamalatantra-s 
Trikatantra-s Kalitantra-s 


(Figure: I.1) 

The structure, content and _ philosophical standpoint of 
Siddhantagama-s and Bhairavagama-s vary considerably from each other. 
With regard to the content, the Siddhantagama-s follow a different 
method of classification whereas, the Bhairavagama-s do not seem to 
follow a particular method. So in what follows the unique features of 
Siddhantagama-s and sub groups of texts affiliated with them are given 


with special consideration. 


The Structure and Content of Siddhantagama-s 


Generally the Siddhantagama-s are said to follow a system of four- 


fold classification of their contents. They are Jnana / Vidya (philosophy), 
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Kriya (rituals), Yoga (practices of breath control) and Carya (daily 
routines) respectively.”® The Vidya section of Agama-s provides a 
theoretical explanation of inter-related yet ontologically different 
categories” creation of pure and impure universes, thirty-six reality 


be ae 30 31 
principles, theories on salvation etc. 


The Kriya section of Agama-s deals with the rituals, particularly 
performed at temples, ranging from daily observances to detailed 


description consecration and expiation rituals. 


The Carya section of Agama-s is devoted to explain the daily 
observances of an initiate. His / her post-initiatory observances include 
daily (nitya), incidental (naimittika) and optional (kamya) rituals. The 
naimittika rituals constitute the installation of images and consecration 
rituals. The incidental rituals are performed when certain needs are to be 


fulfilled. 


Apart from being a separate section of Agama-s, Yoga is 
inextricably interwoven in the rituals. The fundamentals of Yoga 
explained in the respective section of Agama-s are slightly different from 
that of Patafijalayoga. According to Helene Brunner, the Agamic Yoga 
differs from the Patafjalayoga even in the definition of Yoga itself and 


also in the number of asana-s, constituent afiga-s etc. The Agama-s define 
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Yoga as a condition of being one with Siva. Concerning the limbs 
(yoganga-s), even though certain Agama-s speak about eight-limbed 
Yoga, a typical Agamic Yoga constitutes only of six limbs. They are 
pratyahara, dhyana, pranayama, dharana,tarka (viksana) and samadhi. 
That means the first three afiga-s of Patanjala system viz., yama, nlyama 
and asana do not find place in the Agamic system of Yoga. Another point 
to be noticed here is that Mrgendragama considers japa as one of the 


anga-s which is placed prior to Samadhi. 


This is the general understanding of division of content of Agama- 
s. But a closer look into this matter would reveal that this particular order 
is not seen necessarily followed by all Agama-s alike: for a number of 
Agama-s available today do not have one or two sections at all. Notably 
the Nisvasatattvasamhita, which is said to be the earliest surviving 
scripture of Saivasiddhanta had five sections viz., niSvasamukha, 
ni§vasamula, nisvasottara, ni§vasanaya and nisvasaguhya. Among the 
available Agama-s only six are found to have followed this division 
namely Kirana (vidya, kriya, carya and yoga), Suprabheda (kriya, carya, 
yoga and jnana) and Matangaparamesvara (vidya, kriya, yoga and carya), 
Mrgendra_ (vidya, kriya, yoga and carya) Svayambhuva and 


Sarvajhanottara.”* Of these the Kirana and Suprabheda belong to the 
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Mulagama-s and the remaining to the Upagama-s. Rather interestingly, as 
Helene Brunner observed, the demonstrably early Agama-s not only do 
not divide their contents into four sections but also contents of four pada-s 
seem to be interwoven 1.e., yogapada contains details of rituals, which 
usually falls under kriya and caryapada-s.** She further observes that 
majority of Agama-s have huge kriyapada-s and except the available 
versions of Mrgendra, Pauskara, Matanga, Paramesvara, Suprabheda and 
Kirana, others do not have vidyapada at all.°> What Helene Brunner found 
out that the contents are very much similar but they were not seen 
systematically arranged into four sections, but logically arranged, in the 
early Agama-s. Modern historians of Saivism argue that the four-fold 
division is basically a South Indian phenomenon.*°Here another 
significant point made by Alexis Sanderson is noteworthy that many texts 
which claim to belong to the scheme of twenty-eight Siddhantagama-s are 
found only in south Indian manuscripts and some such as Kamika, Ayita, 


Karana, Cintya, Dipta and Suprabheda are later productions.”” 
The Provenance and Date of Composition 


Regarding provenance and date of composition of Agama-s, large 


body of evidences suggest that a few of them are written in North India 
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while rests are in South India. And the Agama-s thus produced later in 
South India can be easily distinguished as they tend towards following the 
vedantic line of thinking. Such texts explain the abstract principles in 
purely vedantic terms and as a result the metaphysical background of 
Siddhantagama-s found to have modified or reworked in later texts. To 
this list, the Agama-s which are reworked later following the lead of 
Vedanta, Ajita, Suprabheda, Yogaja and Cintya, can be added. There are 
strong grounds to substantiate this point and a good piece of evidence in 
this dimension can be extracted from Goodall's preface to the Parakhya 
Tantra. There he has seen given relative chronology of principal 
Siddhantagama-s and tried to distinguish later south Indian compositions 
from the scheme of twenty-eight Agama-s. In the list given he has 
identified the Agama-s and Upagama-s of pre-twelfth century namely, 
Paramesvara, Nisvasa, Svayambhuvasitrasamgraha, Rauravasitra- 
sangraha, Kirana, Parakhya/ Saurabheya, Sardhatrifatikalottara, Dvigati- 
kalottara, Saptasatikakalottara, Jnanapancasika, Satikakalottara, Brhat- 
kalottara, Mrgendra, Matanga, Sarvajnottara, Mohaciidottara and 
Mayasangraha respectively based on the criteria that either the presence 
of their manuscripts in Nepalese or the reference to or commentaries on 
them by early Saiddhantika commentators could be taken to mean that 


they were known at that time.** The most obvious features of pre-twelfth 
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Siddhantatantra-s by which they can be distinguished from the latter are 
they do not seem to be influenced by Vedanta and were not concerned 


about public worship in temples.” 
The Upagama-s 


Each of these twenty-eight Mulagma-s have a set of Upagama-s 
associated with them.”° They are also as important as Mulagamac-s. 
Structurally, some of the Upagama-s follow the system of four-fold 


classification of contents of Mulagama-s. 
The Paddhati Texts 


It is conventionally believed that Agama-s are not compositions of 
human authors rather they are revealed to different divinely beings. On the 
contrary, the Paddhati texts are believed to be human compositions. The 
Paddhati texts liturgical canons devoted to systematically order and 
elaborate on ritual procedures found scattered in Agama-s. Since details 
of many of authors the Paddhati texts are known to us they can be situated 
in the historical background. Here a definition of the Paddhati text can be 
of great help to get a clear picture of its basic characteristics. To reproduce 
Alexis Sanderson's citation of a passage of Bhattaramakantha from his 


Sardhatrigatikalottaravrtti: 
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paddhatih pratisastram Srutasya tatsamarthyapeksitasya_ ca 
mantratantranusthanaya sanksepat kramenabhidhanam 


yajurvedadau yajnasiutradivat. 


For any scripture a Paddhati is a text which enables the 
performance of the rituals [of that scripture] along with the 
mantras [that accompany them] by succinctly arranging in order [ 
of performance] (1) the [instructions] explicitly stated [in that 
scripture but] dispersed in various places [throughout its length], 
and (ii) whatever [else] those explicit statements imply. An 


example is the Yajfasutra in the case of the Yajurveda."' 


There had been numerous composers of texts of this genre and 
most of their preceptorial lineages were traced successfully by either the 
composers themselves oor later — writers. For instance, 
Aghorasivacaryapaddhati enlists fourteen paddhatikara-s by name.” But 
this is not presented in a chronological order and the works of some of 
them are not found yet. The list includes wide range of authors belonged 
to different geographical sections of India ranging from Kashmir to South 


India. 


The available and most influential Paddhati texts are 


Naimittikakramanusandhana of  Brahmasambhu (A.D. 938), 
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Siddhantasarapaddhati of Bhojadeva (A.D. inhi century), Kriyakanda- 
kramavali or Somagambhupaddhati of Somagambhu (A.D. 1095), Kriya- 
kramadyotika of Aghoragiva (A.D. 1157) Jianaratnavali of Jianagiva 
(A.D. 12" century) [Sanasivagurudevapaddhati of T$anagivaguru (A.D. 
io" century) and Siddhantasekhara of Visvanatha. Proliferation of these 
generic texts could be taken as a pointer which suggests how fast the 


temple cult in India was growing up. 
The Saiddhantika Exegetes 


Apart from the Paddhatikara-s, Kashmir is also known to have 
produced a line of tradition of learned Saiddhantika exegetes. They have 
played a pivotal role in spreading the Saiva religion as they succeeded in 
providing the strong intellectual foundation to Saivasiddhanta through 
their writings. In their style of presentation they echoed style of argument 
of traditional Indian philosophical systems, especially Nyaya. Among 
them, the Kashmirian exegete Sadyojyotis's“ vrtti on early Saiddhantika 
scriptures viz., Svayambhuvasutrasangraha, and exegesis of 
Rauravasutrasangraha (moksakarika, bhogakarika, paramoksanirasa- 
karika), his prose commentary on the principal parts of the doctrinal 
section of Moksakarika known as Svayambhuvavrtti and an independent 


work Nare§varapariksa(a philosophical treatise in which he propounds his 
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view of Saiddhantika ontology and soteriology and defends it against the 
contrary positions of mimamsaka-s, naiyayika-s, samkhya-s, vedantin-s, 
pancaratrika-s, pasupata-s and Buddhist-s)”° were very influential. 
Likewise the Mrgendravrtti, commentary on Svayambhuvavrtti, 
Saranni§a, and a long commentary on Tattvasangraha of Bhattanarayana- 
kantha, commentaries on Matangaparamesvara, Svayambhuvasitra- 
satigraha, Kirana (first twelve chapters) and Sardhatrigatikalottara and 
commentaries in prose on Moksakarika, the Paramoksanirasakarika and 
Tattvatrayanirnaya and Naresvarapariksa of his son Bhattaramakantha-II 
and commentary on saiddhantika pratisthatantra’ Mayasamgraha by 
Bhattavidyakantha-II (Bhatta Ramakantha's pupil) and Ratnatraya- 
pariksa of Srikantha etc. also contributed much to development of 


Saivasiddhanta into well-defined philosophical system.”° 
Later Phase of Saivasiddhanta 


Leaving no trace of the existence of Saivasiddhanta by the time of 
Muslim rule in Kashmir around thirteenth century A.D., it had its later 
developments in Tamil soil and still it continues to exist in South India. 
New works have been produced as independent texts rightly rooted in the 
principles of Saivasiddhanta. This particular period in the history is also 


marked by the production of commentaries on fundamental texts and 
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Paddhati-s. Among them the contributions made by AghoraSiva 
(12" century A.D.), which include independent texts and commentaries 
and a Paddhati text namely, the Aghorasivacaryapaddhati are noteworthy. 
He is followed by Trilocanasivacarya who had also helped to spread the 
Saiddhantika ideologies through his independent writings like 
Siddhantasaravali, Siddhantasamuccaya and so on. Later developments 
are marked by a shift from the medium of Sanskrit to Tamil. This 
movement is triggered by the composition of Nanamirtam of 
Vakacamunivar ( 12" century A.D.). Following its composition the 
Civananapotam of Meykantar (13" century A.D.) became the milestone 
in the history of Tamil Saivasiddhanta in the sense that later writings were 


totally based on it. 


There are two versions of the text (1) Sivajfianabodha- a Sanskrit 
text believed to be a part of Rauravagama and (ii) Civananapotam of 
Meykantar. Between them the Sanskrit version has yielded several 
commentaries. They are |. vrtti by SadaSivasivacarya a4" century A.D.), 
2 Sivajhanabodhopanyasa and Sivajfianasiddhisvapaksadrstanta- 
satigraha’ of Nigamajfianadesika (also the author of Atmarthapija- 
paddhati, (16th century A.D.), 3.three commentaries by Sivagrayogin 


(16" century A.D.) namely a. Laghutika, b. Sangrahabhasya and c. 
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Brhadbhasya, 4.vrttti by Jnanaprakasa (16" -17" centuries A.D.), and 5. 


Jnanavaranabhasya by Velliyampalavanattampiran ay" century AD) 


The commentaries on the CivananapOotam are |. Civananacittiyar 
by Arulnanti Sivacarya a3" century AD)” 2.Civappirakacam by Uma- 
pati (4" century A.D.) and 3. Mapatiyam (Mahabhasya) by Civanana- 
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cuvamikal (18° century A.D.). 


Besides the texts belonging to the Civananapotam School there are 
a few more works left. The distinguishable characteristic of such works is 
that they differ considerably from the ideologies of this traditional line of 
thinking. The texts that are composed between the 14™ and 15" centuries 
A.D. namely, Tattuvavilakkam (of Campantacaranalayar), Tattuva- 
ppitrakacam, Tirunerivilakkam, Vallal Cattiram and Meymmolicaritai 
belong to such a category. It is almost around this period that the principal 
Agama-s of Saivasiddhanta particularly Sarvajfanottara and Devika- 
Jottara were restructured and reinterpreted in accordance with theological 


concepts of Tamil version of Saivasiddhanta. 


One of the important differences between classical Saivism and 
Tamil Saivasiddhanta lies in the conception of liberation. As mentioned 
earlier, Agama-s postulate liberation as becoming equal to Siva but for the 


latter the soul never remains ontologically distinct from Siva after 
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liberation. Certainly this is a later soteriological development but this 
concept of non-dual existence of the Soul remains the hallmark of South 


: Fos os 50 
Indian Saivism. 


Apart from these texts and their commentaries the devotional 
Tevaram hymns of Saiva devotees (known as Nayanar-s), were also 
helped much to the spread and development of Saivism in South India. 
They not only sung hymns in praise of Siva but also were instrumental in 
promoting the cult of devotion, which brought a sea change in the 


religious outlook of followers and common men as well. 
The Bhairava tantra-s 


Generally, the Bhairavatantra-s present their contents in the form of 
a conversation between the Bhairava and his consort. As is mentioned 
above, in the scheme of classifications of tantra-s, Bhairavagama-s belong 
to Right Current of scriptures (daksinasrotas) | because they are said to 


have issued from the southern face of Sada@siva. 


In the pitha system of classification Bhairavatantra-s are classified 
into four pitha-s” namely, Mantrapitha, Vidyapitha, Mandalapitha and 
Mudrapitha.” Among these the tantra-s of mudra and Mandalapitha had 


been considered to be relatively less important. 
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Mantrapitha 


The tantra-s of Mantrapitha are less extensive than that of 
Vidyapitha. The Mantrapitha is known so because of the predominance 
of masculine mantra-s in ritual and other practices in the texts belong to 
this division. The scriptures of this cult are centered on the worship of 
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Svacchandabhairava and his consort Aghoresvar1. 


The principal tantra-s belong to Mantrapitha are Svacchanda, 
Unmatta, Asitanga, Ruru, Canda, Krodha, Jhankara and Kapali§a.”° The 
Svacchandatantra enlists only four of them i.e., Svacchanda, Canda, 
Krodha and Unmatta.*° But according to Srikanthiyasamhita, there are 


twenty four Daksina tantra-s.”' 


Alexis Sanderson's observation as to how the underlying structure 
of practices of the Saivasaiddhanta differs from that of the Mantramarga 


sheds considerable light on the matter. He notes: 


In Saiva Siddhanta, Siva (Sadasiva) was worshipped alone. In 
Mantrapitha he is joined in worship by his consorts as the 
personification of Sakti. Iconically she is equal. But the larger 


ritual context shows that she is still subordinate.** 


He further notes: 
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The Traditions of Bhairava Tantras are Kapalika, the basic form 
of their ascetic observance being that of the skull (kapalavrata / 
mahavrata). The difference between this and Lakula form of this 
observance is largely a matter of the basic difference of the 
Mantramarga stated above. The term Kapalika is reserved here 
for this Mantramargic segment of the Saiva culture of the 


cremation grounds.” 
L Vidyapitha (Sakta-Saiva) 


The canons of the Vidyapitha are associated with the highest level 
of esoteric practices and revolve around the cult of Yogini-s or female 
spirits. The ritual cult taught by scriptures of this division is marked by, as 
Sanderson puts it, "its embeddedness in the intensely transgressive 
tradition of Kapalika asceticism".”’ As mentioned earlier the scriptures 


Vidyapitha is again divided into two viz., Yamalatantra-s and Saktitantra- 


a. Yamalatantra-s 


It is in the Yamalatantra-s one could see the Sakti as being moved 
to central stage and the Bhairava becoming her subordinate. The primary 
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meaning of the term 'Yamala' is "a couple in union" and commonly 
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refers to union of God with his consort. For instance; the divine pair of 
Brahmayamala comprises of deities Kapalisabhairava and Great 
Goddesses, whose names include Canda Kapalini, Aghori and 
Bhairavi.” The texts belonging to this classification are Brahmayamala 
(also known as Picumata and by two titular epithets Navaksaradhikarana 
and DvadaSsasahasra in scriptural sources), Rudrayamala, Visnuyamala, 
Skanda-yamala and Uma. yamala.™ Regarding the significance of titles of 
these texts Shaman Hatley in his recent Study on the early Saiva cult of 
Yogini-s remarks that "extant lists show that their titles were formed by 
appending- Yamala to the names of brahmanical deities, or in some cases 
other mythical figures. Then he draws attention to the fact that these 
brahmanical deities "serve as counterparts to and namesakes for the 
mother goddesses (matr-s). This is evidenced from the fact that 


65 
""~ These tantra-s are 


Yamalatantra-s are also described as Matrtantra-s. 
the earliest sources known to deal with early kaula rites: initiations 


ritualized sex, visionary practices and induced possession. 
b. Saktitantra-s 


Being the most esoteric revelations, Saktitantra-s carry forward the 
central observances of kapalika tradition in most complete way. The cult 


of Yogini permeates all the levels of these tantra-s and the kaulism® 
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developed from within this cult.°’ The "Yogini", as noted by Hatley, 
"designates a spectrum of female sacred figures many of which in 


different contexts bear distinct names."°° David White offers a rather 


clear picture of characteristic features of Yogini-s as: 


The Yoginis whose cults were central to Kaula practice had the 
following features: (1) they were a group of powerful, sometimes 
martial, female divinities with whom human female "witches" 
were identified in ritual practice; (2) their power was intimately 
connected to the flow of blood, both their own sexual and 
menstrual emissions, and the blood of their animal (and human?) 
victims; (3) they were essential to Tantric initiation in which they 
initiated male practitioners through fluid transactions via their 
"mouths"; (4) they were possessed of the power of flight; (5) they 
took form of humans, animals, or birds, and often inhabited 
trees; (6) they were often arrayed in circles; (7) their temples 
were generally located in isolated areas, on hilltops or 
prominences and were usually round and often hypaethral; and 
(8) they were never portrayed as practicing yoga for the simple 


reason that yoga as we know it had not yet been invented.°” 
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Though White's study and his style of argument had succeeded in 
providing clear insight into the cult of the Yogini-s, many of his notions 
have been recently challenged by Shaman Hately in his Ph. D Thesis "The 
Brahmayamalatantra and Early Saiva Cult of Yoginis"””. Hatley adds a 
few more characteristics of Yogini-s, which include (1) their appearance 
as even mortal Yogini-s. As for evidence he turns to 
Siddhayoge§varimata where Yogini-s are depicted as of two types: kulaja 
or "born in clans", called also manusya, " human"; and devatah, "deities/ 
goddesses"; (2) their organization into clans (kula, gotra)- In Saiva 
sources they appear as an organized clans of seven or eight Mothers 
(matr-s); (3) theriomorphism- they appear in many forms including 
horses, lions, birds, snakes and their imagery ranges from the horrific, 
grotesque and martial to comic, exuberant and musical; (4) kapalika cult 
and iconography- they are presented often bearing skulls, bone ornaments 
and skull staves (khatvanga) and they are associated with cremation 
grounds; (5) danger, purity and power- they may appear dangerous to 
non-initiates and fatal to apostates. With regard to pure and impure 
objects, practitioners offer wine or blood as argha while Yogini-s will 
return this by giving impure caru; (6) protection and transmission of 


esoteric teachings; (7) flight- they are often pictured as sky-travelers.” 
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The Saktitantra-s are further subdivided into four transmissions 
(amnaya-s) i.e., known by the name of four directions viz., (1) 
Purvamnaya (eastern), (ii) Uttaramnaya (northern), (iii) PasScimamnaya 
(western) and (iv) Daksinamnaya (southern). The four ammnaya-s have 
certain tantric cults associated with them namely, Trika, Cult of 
Tripurasundari, Krama and cult of Kubjika. Each of these has distinctive 


pantheons, mantra-s, mandala-s, mythical saints and myths of origin. 


The Division of Amnaya-s and Cults 


Purvamnaya 


Sakti 
tantra-s 


oe 
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ss 
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PaScimamnaya 


Kubjika 


(Figure: I.2.) 
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The pattern of division of amnaya-s and cults associated with them can be 


illustrated as in the (Figure: I. 2.) shown above. 


ii Purvamnaya (Eastern Transmission): The Kaula Trika’’-This 
is centered on the cult of triad of goddesses (trika) namely Para (pramatr), 
Apara (prameya) and Parapara (pramana). These goddesses are 
worshiped either alone or with subordinated Bhairava-s. In their 
masculinised worship, variant of Trika Para, Apara, and Parapara are 
worshiped as the powers of Trisirobhairava (note that here the Bhairava is 
three headed).’? The principal scriptures that form the part of this line of 
transmission are Siddhayoge§varimata, Malinivijayottara and Tantra- 
sadbhava and Tantraloka of Abhinavagupta. 

il. Uttaramnaya (Northern Transmission): This is believed to be 
directly transmitted by Yogini-s. The three major systems belong to the 
Uttaramnaya are (a) the doctrine of Mata, (b) the Krama system also 


known as Mahartha and (c) the cult of Guhyakali. 


a) Mata-This cult is rooted in the tradition of Jayadratha yamala. 
The worship of twelve Kali-s is the prominent feature of this cult. 
The deities of this cult are conspicuous by their animal faces or 
numerous faces in addition to principal human face. Three 


goddesses occupy prominent position in the ritual system of the cult. 
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They are the Trailokyadamara, Matacakresvari and Ghoraghoratara. 
Cincinimatasarasangraha is the other important text dealing with all 


the details of kaula form of mata and its system of ritual. 


b) Krama- it is known for worship of 13 /12 Kali-s along with series 
of sets of deities in affixed sequence (krama). The sequence follow 
the four phases of worship of Kali namely srstikrama, sthitikrama, 
samharakrama and anakhyakarma. To this Kramasadbhava adds the 
fifth phase called bhasakrama. "The fundamental scriptures of the 


system are the Devipaficasataka and Kramasadbhava. 


c) The cult of the Guhyakali-the order of worship and pantheon of 


the cult are akin to that of Mata. 


ill. Pascimamnaya (the western transmission): This system is 
centered on the cult of the goddess Kubjika. The word Kubyika literally 
means humped-back and she is visualized so in the scriptures belong to 
western transmission. Mark identifies her early prototypical designations 
as Khafjini, Laghvika, Kukara, Kuja (with its variants kujambika, 
Srikujambika, Kujesi and Kujesvari, . Kubji, Vakra etc. In her worship 
the trident of Trika is replaced by a triangle. °The principal texts dealing 
with the details of her worship Manthanabhairava tantra-it calls itself as 


CaturvimSatisahasra and Kubjikamata. Apart from these fundamental 
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texts, there are a good number of other texts dealing with the same 
subject. They are; two versions of Manthanabhairavatantra namely, 
Ambamata-samhita and Kulakaulinimata, texts related to these primary 
sources viz., Kularatnodyota, Srimatasara, Srimatasarasatigraha, 
Siddhapancasikha and Kularatnapancakavatara, some minor texts like 
Nigidhajnanasadbhava-tantra, Kulamilaratnapancakavatara, 
Kubyikopanisad, Kubjikatantra, and short ones like Siddhapancasikha, 
Kramasutradhikara and Cincinimata-sarasamuccaya."’ 

IV. Daksinamnaya (southern transmission): This is the cult of 
Tripurasundari also known as the cult of Srividya . She is worshipped in 
the Sricakra with her retinues. Kerala is considered to be one of its main 
centers and it is a living cult there. The great advaita philosopher 
Sankaracarya is said to have propagated this cult in south India. 
According to Srividyarnavatantra, the scriptures of Srividya are found to 
have classified into Srikula and Kalikula. The former is divided into Kadi 
(also called as Madhumati) and Kali (also known as Malini). Between 
the Kadi (kadimata) is said to be Hadividyapradhana, while Kali 
(kalikamata) is said to be Kadividyapradhana. The below diagram 
(Figure: 1.3.) will explain the complex classification pattern and the 


principal texts belonging to Srikula and Kalikula traditions. 
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The Division of the Cults of Srividya and their Scriptures 


Srikula 


Kadi ( Madhumati) 


Hadividya 


Texts 


Nityasodasikarnava, Matrkarnava 
Tripurarnava, Tantraraja, 
ae 79 = — -7y- 
Yoginihrdaya, Kamakalavilasam 


(Figure: 1.3.) 


Kalikula 


Kali (Malini) 


Kadividya 


Texts 


Vamakesvara, Jnanarnava, 
Saktisamgamatantra 
(Sundarikhanda), 
Paramanandatantra, 
Daksinamurtisamhita, 
Kuloddi§atantra (kadi/ hadi), 
Parasguramakalpasitra (ka/ha), 
Nityotsava, Srividyarnava, 
Srividyaratnas utra, 
Gandharvatantra, Tripurarahasya, 
Prapancasara, Saradatilaka 


As the diagram suggests there are two ways of classifying canons of 


the Srividya cult namely, they are divided first into Srikula and Kalikula 


and further divisions are made under these two heads. In the second 


method all the divisions proceed from the Srikula. The word vidya denotes 


mantra and the kadividya refers to a mantra beginning with the letter ka. 
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The differences between these two sub-divisions lie not only the letters of 


mantra but system of worship also. 
Mudrapitha 


This division follows the path of Mantrapitha. The three principal 
tantra-s form the part of this classification is Hrdbheda, Matrbheda and 


Kubyjikamata. 
Il. Mandalapitha 
This is said to be equally present in all the other pitha-s. 
The Tantra-s of Kashmir Saivism 


The Kashmir Saivism is still a subject for academic pursuit for 
many eastern as well as western scholars even today. Several important 
studies have appeared particularly during last three decades and every 
year new books are coming out under the title or related to "Kashmir 
Saivism". Every study claims to be written from different perspectives. 
One of the main reasons that deeply engage the scholars in the works of 
Kashmirian intellectuals is their high literary standard coupled with 
unfathomable intellectual depth. Unless and until scholars are able to rise 
to level of those Kashmirian preceptors intellectually at least, their works 


contribute little, if not misleading, to understanding the depth of doctrines 
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of Kashmirian intellectuals. The works produced by them comprise either 
of independent treatise or extensive commentaries. Kashmir is also known 
for giving birth to high order, learned exegetes. Wallis observes that their 


discourse concerning the nature of the reality is built on three levels. 


[. . .] their arguments concerning the nature of the reality are built 
on three levels; through reason, through appeal to scriptures, and 
through appeal to personal experience. these three methods of 
discourse corresponded to three spheres of discourse: the first 
method could be used in debate with Buddhists and other non- 
Saivas, the second in debate with Saivas schools of other than 


that of the author, and all three in instruction of the author’s own 


disciples.*° 


Generally, there are said to have three schools of Saivism 
developed in Kashmir. They are the Spanda, Pratyabhijna and Trika. 
Since the fundamental doctrines and texts of the Trika School are 
discussed already, the brief sketch of distinguishing characteristics of 


other two schools is given below. 


The Spanda School 


Vasugupta (c. 825-875 A.D.) is considered to be founding father of 


the Spanda school. His Sivasiitra features first in the chronological order 
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of scriptures of Kashmir Saivism. The legend has it that the siitra-s were 
revealed to him in a dream as to have been written on a rock. His work 
Sivasiitra is said to be a verbatim of what was engraved on the rock. Later 
on, it was his disciple Kallata (c.850-900 A.D.) who carried further 
Vasugupta's teaching through his Spandakarika.*' The works attributed to 
Kallata are the Spandasarvasva, Tattvarthacintamani, Spandasiitra*and 
Madhuvahini. Several commentaries were written on the Spandakarika. 
They are 1) Spandavrtti- this is Kallata's own short commentary 2) 
Spandavivrtt (Spandavivaranasaramatra) by Ramakantha, 3) Spanda- 
nirnaya and Spandasandoha by Ksemaraja and 4) Spandapradipika by 


Utpalabhatta. 
The Pratyabhijna School 


Somananda (c. 900-950) is considered to be the founder of 
Pratybhijna School. He expounds the basic tenets of the school through 
his Sivadrsti.”° But the system gets its name after Utpaladeva (both son as 
well as disciple of Somananda, O10" century A.D), whom Wallis rightly 
describes as "who possessed one of the greatest intellects and one of the 
most passionately devotional hearts in the whole documented history of 


the non-dual Siva tantra."**He is the author of the J[§vara- 


pratyabhijnakarika in which he expanded further the teachings of his 
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preceptor in a relatively simple and intelligible manner. He is known to 
have written a commentary on his own work known as I/$vara- 
pratyabhijnakarikavivrti and another one called [§varapratyabhijnatika. 
Later on the great philosopher Abhinavagupta had written two 
commentaries, one short and one long, on the same. They are the 


I§varapratyabhijnhavimarsini (laghvi)and I§varapratyabhijna- 


vivrtivimarsini (brhat1). 


Utpala is also known to have written a group of three works, 
known as "Siddhitrayi" namely the Ajadapramatrsiddhi, I§varasiddhi, 
Sambandhasiddhi and two vrtti-s on them called as [§varasiddhivrtti and 
Sambandhasiddhivrtti. The hymn "Sivastrotravali*° is also attributed to 


him. 


Lakksmanagupta appears next in the line of tradition. None of his 
writings, if any, survives today. Subsequently it was his disciple 


Abhinavagupta (c. 975-1025 A.D.) who took the system into its heights. 
Abhinavagupta and His Works 


Being a prolific writer, Abhinavagupta, the great intellect and 
tantric preceptor India has ever produced, carried further the teachings of 


his teachers and gave firm philosophical as well as gnostic foundation to 
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then existing non-dual Saiva traditions of Kashmir. His works can be 
categorized into three heads 1. Commentaries 2. Independent works and 3. 


Hymns. Some of his well known works are as following; 
Commentaries 


1) Paratrisika vivarana 2) Bhagavadgitarthasangraha and 3) 


Si vadrstyalocana. 
Independent Works 


1) Tantraloka (his magnum opus, to it Jayaratha has written an extensive 
commentary called 'Viveka') 2) Tantrasara 3) Tantravatadhanika 4) 
Malini-vijayavarttika and 5) Paramarthasara (this has been commented 


by a South Indian Yogaraja (second half of 1 i century A.D.). 
Hymns 


1) Anuttarastika 2) Paramarthadvadasika 3) Paramarthacarca 4) Mahopa- 
desavimSatikam 5) Kramastotram 6) Bhairavastavam 7) Dehasthadevata- 


cakrastotram and 8) Anubhavanivedanam. 


Literary productions did not cease after Abhinavagupta but it 
continued triumphant march for at least two more centuries until the 


Muslim invasion in the 13" century A.D. put an end to all developments. 
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Among the Abhinavagupta's successors Ksemaraja stands out as gigantic 
figure who furthered the teachings of his master mostly through his 


extensive and learned commentaries. His works are as following; 


1) Pratyabhijaahrdayam 2) Parapravesika 3) Sivasitravimarsini 4) 
Spanda-nirnayam 5) Spandasandoham 6) Stavacintamani vivrti- a 
commentary on the Stavacintamani of Bhattanarayana 7) Svacchanda 
udyota- a commentary on Svacchandatantra, 8) Netrodyota- a 
commentary on Netratantra 9) Vijnanabhairavodyota 10) Sivastrotravali- 
tika and 11.Sambapancasikat ika. 

These are the principal writings of founders of each school and 
their immediate followers. But the picture will not be complete if the 


works of same stature produced in Kashmir are not included in the list. 


The other important works of this nature are as following; 


1) Sivasiitravartika of Varadaraja ( (1? century A.D., a well known South 
Indian disciple of Ksemaraja 2) Paramarthasaravivrti by Yogaraja(11™ 
century A.D., another disciple of Ksemaraja) 3) Tantralokaviveka and a 
commentary on VamakeSvarimata by Jayaratha ( 12” century A.D.) 4) 
Maharthamanjari (a text of Kaula tradition written in Maharashtriyan 
ApabhramSa language) of Mahesvaranandanatha dee century A.D.) 5) 


Mahanayaprakasa (written in Kashmiri Apabhramsa) of Rajanaka 


4] 


Srikantha a2" century A.D.) 6) Devinamavilasa of Sahib Kaul and 7) 
Bhaskari- Bhaskarakantha's commentary on Abhinavagupta's Vimarsini 


on I§varapratyabhijna. 
Vaisnavism 


The Bhagavatism is said to be the earliest Vaisnava tradition, for 
there are several inscriptional evidences particularly of Gupta period 
suggesting the existence of cult by the epigraphic usage of the word 
‘paramabhagavata', 'mahabhagavata' etc. In earlier sources it denoted 
those who are devoted to cult of Narayana, but in later periods it even 
meant to include the yogic and ascetic undercurrents of the cult in addition 


to devotion to Narayana.” 
The Classifications of Tantric Vaisnava Scriptures 


There are two divisions of tantric Vaisnava scriptures namely, 
Paficaratra and Vaikhanasa.*’ As a cult, the Pafcaratra system is 
believed to be the earliest Vaisnava tradition that existed in Kashmir even 
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before the predominance of Saivism. 


The Pancaratra Cult 


The earliest reference to the word Pancaratra is found in 


Satapathabrahmana (XII.6.1.1, 7.9) where Narayana is said to have 
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performed a paficaratra purusamedha sacrifice for five days and nights 
after which he is said to have surpassed all beings and become the entire 
universe.®” It is also said to have connected with the lost Vedicsakha 
(school) Ekayana.” The Narayaniyaparvan (XII.321-329) of the great 
epic Mahabharata is earliest known source to refer to the doctrinal and 


ritual characteristics of the ancient Pancaratra tradition. 


The term Pancaratra is interpreted in a number of ways within the 
texts of Pancaratra themselves.” Interestingly, the tail-end word ratra has 
yielded to wide range of interpretations including night, day and night, 
knowledge ”’and ignorance. So texts seem to be interpreting the term 


Pancaratra based on the preference for meaning of the word ratra. 


F.O. Schrader, who pioneered the studies on Pancaratra and made 
an extensive survey of available texts, has observed that the tradition's 
name can be traced back to one of its doctrines, namely the doctrine of 
Visnu's five forms of manifestation namely para, vyuha, vibhava, 
antaryamin and arca. *° Whereas according to J.A.Van Buitenen, the name 
Pancaratra derives from its cult specific ritual practices rather than from 
its philosophy, as these practices form the main content of the Samhita- 
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S. 
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The Pancaratra literature 


It is held traditionally that the numbers of the Pafcaratra canons 
are 108. Against this conventional belief F.O. Schrader has brought out 
the details of 210 Samhita-s in his pioneering study of Pancaratra canons 


‘Introduction to the Paficaratra and the Ahirbudhnyasamhita’. . 


Among the Sambhita-s the three namely Jayakhyasamlhita, 
Pauskarasamfhita and Satvatasamhita, also known as "Ratnatraya "9° are 
considered to be most authoritative.”’ Notably later texts seem to have 
listed a group of six more texts as authoritative. They are Sanatkumara, 


Padma, Parama, Padmodbhava, Mahendra and Kanva Samhita-s.”* 


As noted by several scholars that Kashmirian polymath 
Utpalavaisnava, who flourished in Kashmir in the tenth century A.D., had 
seen quoted from Satvata and Jayakhya in his commentary on 
Spandakarika, which means both these texts were well known relatively 
earlier than the other texts.” But recently Diwakar Acharya has come 
forward with evidences of even earlier Samhita-s namely Jayottaratantra, 
Svayambhuvapancaratra, Devamrtapancaratra and Vasudevakalpa and 


he has also started editing these texts. ue 
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With respect to the date and provenance of Samhita-s, O. Schrader 
and Mitsunori Matsubara argue that the ratnatraya-s and 
Ahirbudhnyasamhita were likely to have been written in Kashmir; and the 
rest after the Sri Vaisnava tradition got well established in South India. '°! 
O. Schrader attests eighth century A.D. to Ahirbudhnyasamhita (around 
600 A.D. according to Mitsunori) whereas Sanderson argues that it 
postdates Pratyabhijna Hrdaya of Ksemaraja (1000-1050 A.D). And also 
he puts forth substantial evidences to show Ahirbudhnyasamlhita's south 
Indian origin which is also against the views of Schrader. Rest of the 
Samlita-s, according to Mitsunori, are much later compositions and his 
chronological arrangement of Sambhita-s is as following; Parama, 
Sanatkumara (later than 600 A.D. and earlier than 900 A.D.), ISvara, 
Parameésvara, Naradiya, Laksmitantra, Visvaksena, Padma, Visvamitra, 
Sesa, Amiruddha, Sripragna, Visnu, Brahma, Sanndiya, Brhadbrahma and 
Naradapaficaratra.\”” V. Varadachari has observed that of these 
Laksmitantra and Ahirbudhnyasamhita have devoted comparatively more 
chapters on process of creation than rituals. And the texts like 
Anandasamhita, I§varasamhita, Naradiyasamhita, Padmasamhita, 
Bharadvajasamhita, Markandeyasamhita, Laksmitantra, Visvamitra 


samhita, Visnutantra and Sanatkumarasamhita have more than one 
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version. Of these J/svara-samhita, Padmasamhita and 


ParameSsvarasamhita are predominantly South Indian. 


Just like Siddhantagama-s, an ideal Samhita is said to following 
the four-fold system of classification of contents. But most of extent texts 
do not conform to this general rule. Remarkably, the Padmasamhita and 
Sanatkumarasamhita (brahmaratra, Sivaratra, indraratra and rsiratra) are 
the only two texts containing the four pada-s. Similar to some of Agama- 
s, certain Samhita-s have also been divided into three or more sections. 
For example: the Jnanamrtasara has been divided into five parts, called as 
ratra-s. The Narayaniyasamhita is found to be divided into three kanda-s 
called jnanavaibhavakanda, yajnavaibhavakanda-and _ istivaibhava- 
kanda. Quite interestingly, Ariya or carya sections of many of these 


Samlita-s are preserved intact, but not vidya and yoga sections. 


In another system of classification the Pancaratra texts are 
classified into four heads viz., agamasiddhanta, mantrasiddhanta, tantra- 


siddhanta and tantrantarasiddhanta.'™* 


The Contents of the Samhita-s'” 
According to Paramesvarasamhita, core of the theological 


discussion of Sam/hita-s revolves around; 1) Essential Nature of God'”* 2) 
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His six supreme qualities (sidgunya)'”" 3) The four vyitha-s 4) Creation, 
preservation and destruction of worlds'** 5) Sub vyitha-s'”” 6) The 
vibhava-s''° and secondary manifestation 7) Essential form of Laksmi 


and 8) Essential form of Jivatman. 
The Vaikhanasa Cult 


The term Vaikhanasa denotes hermits in Vedic literature. 
Dharmasatra-s consider Vatkhanasa-s along with valakhilya-s and phena- 
s as hermits (vanaprastha), those who have entered third stage of life. The 
Vaikhanasa-s perceive themselves as belonging to Vaikhanasa sakha of 
Yajurveda that is one of the three sakha-s of the same, the other two being 
taittirivaka and vajasaneyaka. Two medieval Vaikhanasa texts namely 
Anandasamhita and Adisamhita explicitly express their affiliation with 
aukhyasakha of Yajurveda. The principal texts of the Vaikhanasa-s are the 
Vaikhanasasmartasutra and Vaikhanasasrautastitra (later than fourth 
century), both are believed to have written by the sage Vikhanas. He is 
well known as an author of Dharma and Grhya section of Vedic literature. 
His authority in several Vedic rites is evidenced from the citations made 
by the Dharmasutra-s of Bauddhayana (II.6.16), Grhyasutra-s of 
Agnivesa (II.6.5) and Bauddhayana (II.9.17), Srautasiitra-s of Bau- 


ddhayana (1.24.3) and the Srautasiitra-s of Hiranyakesin Koa 
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But the VaikhanasaSrautasitra does not mention Vikhanas as its author 
while the Vaikhanasasmartasitra do, but at the extreme end of two 
chapters (9.5; 10,15)" The former consists not only of grhya (domestic 
rites) and dharma (rules of conduct) parts but it also deals with three 
specific features: (1) omnipresence of devotion to Narayana-visnu, (ii) the 
importance given to image worship (the installation rituals and daily 
worship of Visnu's image at home, in a temple or in a sacrificial ground) 
and (iii) lengthy prescriptions of hermitic and ascetic practices. '!° Its 
importance lies in being the only text of its kind elaborating on the yogic 
practices to be followed by hermits who have entered fourth stage of life. 
The four stages of life are of a vedic student, house-holder, hermit and 
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renouncer-which is reserved only for Brahmins. 


Classifications of the Vaikhanasa Literature 


Other than these two texts (i.c., Vaikhanasasrautasitra and 
Vaikhanasasmartasitra) Vikhanas is not known to have written any other 
works of same nature. Generally known Vaikhanasasamhita-s are later 
compositions primarily by his four disciples namely Atri, Kasyapa, Bhrgu 
and Marici and sometimes tradition attributes Angiras also as the author 
of medieval Vaikhanasa corpus. Generally the works written by these 


four are known as ftantra-s, kanda-s, adhikara-s and samlita-s 
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respectively. The works attributed to Atri are Pirvatantra, Atreyatantra / 
Mahasamlhita, Visnutantra and Uttaratantra. Though Satyakanda, Tarka- 
kanda / Karmakanda, Jnanakanda, Santanakanda and Kasyapa-kanda 
are said to be written by Kasyapa the Jnanakanda is the only work 
available today. The Bhrgu's compositions are Khiladhikara, Puradhikara 
/ tantra, Manadhikara /Arcanadhikara, Varnadhikara, Niruktadhikara, 
Prakirnadhikara, Yajnadhikara, Vasadhikara, Kriyadhikara, Citradhi- 
kara, Pratigrhyadhikara, Khilatantra and Uttaratantra. The works of 
Marici are Jayasamhita, Anandasamhita, Samjnanasamhita, Vira- 
samhita, Vijayasamhita, Vijitasamhita, Vimalasamhita and Jnana- 
samhita. Among these Anandasamhita is the only work available today. 
The entire list and classification of Vaikhanasasamhita-s can be found 
enumerated in the four texts namely Vimanarcanakalpa, Anandasamhita, 


Yajnadhikara and Samurtarcadhikarana. __ 


These fundamental texts of the Vaikhanasa tradition are believed to 
have composed between ninth and thirteenth centuries A.D. The major 
difference between the Vaikhanasasmartsutra and later Samhita-s is the 
former is primarily concerned with ascetic practices despite of its 


preference for image worship. But latter Samhita-s are less bothered about 
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the ascetic practices instead they emphasize on the importance of temple 


rituals and priest-hood. 


Just like the Pancaratrin-s,Vaikhanasa-s also postulate about the 
five-fold manifestation of Vishnu but it contrasts with the vywha theory of 
the latter in several respects. They are Visnu (the all-pervading one and 
the central figure, the original and highest of them), Purusa (god as the 
principle of life), Satya (god as static and beginningless existence), 
Acyuta (god, the changeless one), and Aniruddha (god as the one who 
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cannot be limited or reduced). These five forms of manifestations 


equated with the five-fold fire of vedic sacrificial tradition. 


As in the other tantric traditions, initiation is the pre-requisite to 
priesthood and it is done during the eighth month of pregnancy 
(garbhadiksa). The Vaikhanasasmartasiitra's account of initiation starts 
from the time of observance of the Simantonnayana (tracing the furrow in 
the hair of a women in the eighth month of her pregnancy) which is 
followed by offering rice cooked in milk to the god Visnu. After the 
offering is made, it is given to the pregnant woman. By taking the rice in 
it is believed that the fetus is initiated (garbhadiksa) into the cult. The 


observance of this unique form of initiation makes Varkhanasa-s different 
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from Pancaratrin-s. But it is observed that relatively early Vaikhanasa 


texts do not refer to garbhadiksa at all.''* 


Notably the productions liturgical texts continued even after 
composition of fundamental Sambhita-s. Traditionalists of modern era also 
have attempted to extend the cultic teachings and practices through the 
composition of ritual manuals or commentarial works. But they do not 
enjoin the status of traditional Sam/hita-s, but still are held important. Of 
these later works include the commentary on the Vaikhanasadharmasitra 
by Nrsimha Vajapeyin (post dates 14" century A.D.) and his own manual 
on image worship Srimadbhagavadarcanaprakarana. The latter has 
received an extensive commentary called Arcananavanita by 
KeSavacarya. He is also known to have written two handbooks on public 
worship namely Sarvapratisthavidhidarpana and Brahmotsavanu- 
kramanika and a handbook on domestic rituals viz., Vaikhanasa- 


grhyasutradarpana. ne 


The other important author falls in this line of tradition is 
Bhattabhaskara, whose commentary on Vaikhanasamantraprasna is held 
very important by traditionalists. The Srinivasa Diksita (17-18 centuries 
A.D.) is another influential author who is attributed to have tried to 


establish a vedantic Vaikhanasa school and also known to have 
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commented on the Brahmasiitra, known as Laksmivisistadvaitabhasya. 
Throughout his commentary he seemed holding aloft the principle that 
image worship is the primary means to liberation. The works to his credit 
are a commentary on Paramatmika (a collection of gnomic mantra-s that 
forms the chapter of the Vaikhanasamantraprasna), commentary on 
Vaikhanasasrautasutra, Tithinirnayakarika (an astrological treatise), and 


Vaikhanasamahimamanyari (a eulogy of the Vaikhanasa tradition). 


It is a remarkable point that a Keralite, Sundararaja (1841-1905 
A.D.) has been counted as a celebrated commentator by Vaikhanasa 
tradition. His works are Uttamabrahmavidyasara, commentaries on the 
works of Srinivasadiksita viz., Nigamacudadarpana, commentary on 
Laksmivisistadvaitabhasya and a biography of Srinivasa Diksita known 


as Srinivasa diksitacarita. = 
The Buddhist Tantra 


Tantrism as a cult was never remained confined to geographical 
boundaries of political India, but crossed all the boundaries of nationality. 
There are enough textual and scriptural evidences proving the evolution of 
tantrism into a common religion in South Asian countries. Just as all cults 


of tantrism share some commonalities, Tantric Buddhism shares the 
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common characteristic of Saivatantra-s, particularly that of Saivism of 


Mantramarga. = 
Classification of the Buddhist Tantric Literature 


Canons of Buddhist tantra are broadly divided into five namely, 

1) Kriya (tantra-s of action): e.g., Anantamukhadharan isittra, 
Amitabhadhyanasitra, Manjusriyamilakalpa etc. 

2) Carya (tantra-s of observance): e.g., Mahavairocanasambodhi. 
3) Yoga (tantra-s of Yoga): e.g., Tattvasangraha-sitra, Sarva- 
tathagatatattvasangraha, Paramadya, Mahavirocanabhi- 
sambodhisutra etc. 

4) Yogottara (tantra-s of higher Yoga): e.g., Guhyasamaja, 
Advayasamatavijaya etc. 

5) Yoganuttara'~*(tantra-s of supreme Yoga)/ Yogini tantra-s/ 
Yoganiruttaratantra: e.g., Laghusamvara (mulatantra), Kalacakra, 
Mahamaya, Buddhakapala, Catuspitha, Mahamudratilaka, Abhi- 
dhanottaratantra, Samputotbhavatantra, Hevajra, Dakinivajra- 
panjara, Sarvabuddhasamayoga, Herukabhidhana,  Rigyarali, 
Vajrarali, Candamaharosana, Vajradaka, Guhyakosa, Vajramrta, 


Cakrasamvara, Vajracatuspitha etc.|”° 
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This classification is presented in ascending order. The tantra-s 
belong to each of categories are noted for their exoteric or esoteric nature. 
The interesting aspect of this division is that unlike four-fold division of 
content of Saiva tantra-s i.e., vidya, kriya, carya and yoga, Buddhist 
tantra-s are categorized under each one of these divisions. But it is to be 
noted that there is no group of texts called Vidyatantra-s. This system of 
classification suggests that a text belongs to a particular division does not 


deal with topics of other division of canons. 


Of the above classifications of tantra-s, the Kriyatantra-s 
(mantrakalpa) are mainly concerned with achieving worldly ends. They 
are not much bothered about philosophical speculations. One of the 
remarkable features of this division of tantra-s is they do not consider 
initiation as a necessary prerequisite to learn the scriptures and perform 


the rituals. '** 


According to Sanderson a comparison can be made between 
Buddhist Carya and Yoga tantra-s with that of Saiva Siddhanta cult of 
Sadasiva. Similarly, the scriptures of more esoteric and heteropractic 
traditions of higher Yoga and supreme Yoga can be compared with tantra- 


s of Mantrapitha and Vidyapitha.'”° As further observed by him there 
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are also similarities between Yoginitantra-s and tantra-s of Vidyapitha 
even in ritual procedures, style of observance, deities, mantras, 
mamandalas, ritual dress code, Kapalika accoutrements, specialized 


terminology, secret gestures and secret jargons.'”° 


There are some beliefs and practices common to both Saivism of 
Mantramarga and Tantric Buddhism. Wallis notes these common features 


are as; 


1. Prerequisite of initiation and the importance of guru. 

2. Initiates are to view the guru as an embodiment of deity. 

3. Liberation means in a sense becoming the deity itself. 

4. Possibility of an immersion into true nature at any 
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moment. 


The Tantric Cult of Bengal 


Geographically, Bengal was another strong hold of tantric cults. 
Though it is the land known for antinomian and shamanic practices of 
gruesome aspects of Tantrism, it was here that the mild Sahajiya cult of 


Vaisnavism had originated. It is the land where Kali is worshipped in her 
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most ferocious form in temples and it spread later into adjacent regions 


like Assam and Orissa. 


The tantra-s written in Bengal are divided into several categories. 
They are Buddhist, Sakta and Vaisnava tantra-s and their date of 


composition extend from sixth to fifteenth centuries A.D. 
The Buddhist Tantra-s of Bengal 


Among the extant Buddhist tantra-s produced in Bengal in Sanskrit 
language Kaulajnananirnayais considered to be very much important. 
The other works of the kind are Tattvasangraha and Tattvasiddhi of 
Santaraksita (eighth century A.D), Cakrasambaramandalaviddhitattva- 
vatara of Kumaravajra 10" century A.D.), Herukasadhana of Divakara- 
candra qi" century A.D), Vajrayana Sadhana of Jetari, and 
commentaries such as Srisamputatantraraja called as Amnayamafjari, 
Buddhakapalatantra and Vajravalinamamandalopakhya of Abhayakara- 
gupta (11 century A.D), Visesatattvatika and Devatisayatika of Prajia- 
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varman. And there are some minor works also. 


The Sakta Tradition of Bengal: The Dasamahavidya Cult 


The canonical divisions and their characteristics discussed so far 


are mostly originated in Kashmir and adjacent regions and later flourished 
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either there itself or other parts of the subcontinent. But the 
Dasamahavidya cult has a different history of origin and practice. It 
originated in Bengal and was predominantly associated with the tantric 
practices of this part of India. The ten goddesses are Kali, Tara, 
Tripurasundari, Bhuvanesvari, Bhairavi, Chinnamasta, Dhiimavati, 


Bagalamukhi, Matanigi and Kamala. 


The principal texts expounding the details of their rituals are 
Saktisamgamatantra- which deals with only the ritual system of four 
goddesses Kali, Tara, Sundari and Chinnamasta in the four divisions of 
the same text, Saktapramoda, Pranatosini, and Agamarahasya of 
Sarayuprasada Dvivedi. This being solely an alternative ritual system had 
wide currency not only in Bengal and other parts of the country 


particularly Orissa and Assam. 
The Tantra-s of Jainism 


Just like the tantric cults of Buddhism, Jains also had developed 
their own systems of tantric ritual practices. The principal tantric texts are 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa- which deals with the worship of 
padmavatidevi, who has a form similar to the nagayaksi worshipped in 


the sarppakkavu-s of Kerala , Jvalamalinikalpa etc. 
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This is just an over view of classifications of tantric canons. A 
detailed philosophical discussion of each school is not attempted here 
owing to the fact that the main intention is to give a general view of 
extend of tantric canons and their divisions. It is necessary to have this as 


a general background for further discussion on rituals. 
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Notes 


There are several meanings ascribed to the term. See the Sanskrit KoSa-s viz., 
Sabdakalapadruma, Vacaspatya, AmarakoSa, MedinikoSa and Nyayakoésa 
(pp.318-19) for diverse meanings. Also see P.V. Kane's History of 
Dharmasastra, Vol.I1.pp.1031-32. But nowhere other than in Tantric 
scriptures will one find it to have employed employed to refer to text of a 
tantric cult. 


Andre Padoux observes that the tantrism is " a category of discourse in the 
west" and to use it in a fashionable jargon "it is an etic, not an emic entity." 
See What Do We Mean by Tantrism, The Roots of Tantra, p. 17. 

The first literary evidence for it can be seen in Kulluka Bhatta's exegesis to 
Manusmrti wherein he says Sruti consists of two streams ‘vaidiki' and 
'"antriki'. (Sruti$ca dvividha tantriki vaidiki ca) see E. V. Raman Nampitiri's 
introduction to Tantrasamuccaya for how certain authors had distinguished 
these two streams from each other. 

The Roots of Tantra, p. 17. 

Sir John Woodroffe alias Arthur Avalon through his pioneering works 
projected tantra as a Veda-congruent spiritual tradition whereas, Agehananda 
Bharati tired to highlight anti-vedic and anti-brahmanic tendency of tantra. see 
Annaette Wilke, Recoding the Natural and Animating the Imaginary: Kaula 
Body-practices in the Parasuramakalpasiitra, Ritual Transfers, and the Politics 
of Representation, pp. 23-4. 

Buddhism and the issue of Co-functionality with Saivism in the Early 
Medieval Period, p.16. 

The Saiva Traditions, The Blackwell Companion to Hinduism, p.203. 

Alexis Sanderson has observed that the Saiva literature seem to have been 
classified into three ways: (1) into Saiddhantikatantra-s on the one hand and 
the Mantrapitha and Vidyapitha divisions of the Bhairava stream 
(bhairavasrotah) on the other, (2) into Tantra-s of Saiddhantika (Urdhva), 
Vama and Daksina streams, and (3) into Saiddhantika Tantra-s and Bhatrava 
Tantra-s. see History Through Textual Criticism in the Study of Saivism, the 
Paficaratra and the Buddhist Yogini Tantras, p.19; Vrajavallabha Dvivedi 


demonstrates various ways of classifying Saiva tantra-s based on the Saiva 
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sources themselves. One of such classifications follow dividing them into 
Srotovibhaga, Pithavibhaga and Amnayavibhaga. In the first division there 
are two sub-divisions viz., Trisrota- vama, Daksina and Siddhanta-(this is 
similar to number two in Sanderson's list) and Paficasrota- this constitutes the 
tantra-s that came out of five face of Sadasiva. They are Siddhanta (Upper 
face), Garuda (Eastern face), Vama (Northern face), Bhuta (Western face) and 
Bhairava (Southern face). According to this system the Siddhantagama-s 
emanated from the upper face. But Ajitagama speaks slight differently as the 
28 Agama-s came out of SadaSiva's five faces, not from a particular face. In 
the pitha system of classification the texts are divided as belonging into 
Vidyapitha, Mantrapitha, Mudrapitha and Mandalapitha. Regarding the 
Amnaya classification textual sources differ considerably as there are four, 
five and six divisions. See V.V Dvivedi's Upodghata (introduction to 
Nityasodasikarnavah), pp.53-59. 

See Mark S.D. Dyczkowski, The Canon of the Saivagama and the Kubyjika 
Tantras of the Western Kaula Tradition, pp.16-19. 

See Sanderson, Lakulas, p.156. 

$rnvantu rsayassarve paficadha yat prakirtitam / 
laukikam vaidikam caiva tathadhyatmikameva ca // 

atimarganca mantrakhyam [.. . ].The same system of classification is seen in 
Mrgendra, Pauskaraparamesvara, Svacchanda and Jayadrathayamala. 
ibid., p.157. 

adhyatmikam samkhyayogadipratipadita prakrtipurusavivekajnana- 
sarvavrttintrodhajnadikam / ibid. p.159. 
Pasupata, Brill's Encyclopedia of Hinduism, pp.458-59. 

To know more about the characteristic features of Kapalika's cult see Judit 
Torzosk, Brill's Encyclopedia of Hinduism, pp.355-61;The Canons of the 
Saivagama and the Kubjika Tantras of the Western Kaula Tradition, pp.26-31. 
See Mark, op. cit., pp.20-21. 

In addition to these Madhva's Sarvadarsanasamigraha, Lifgapurana, 
Pampamahatmya- a Purana of late origin- etc. also describe the principal 
beliefs and practices of the cult. See Peter Bisschop and Arlo Griffiths, The 
Pagupata Obsrvance (Atharvavedaparisista 40), pp. 318-19. 
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Eight of these pramana texts referred to in Svacchandatantra and 
Nisvasattvasamhita are 1. Pafcarthapramana 2. Guhya or Sivaguhya 3. 
Rudrankuga 4. Hrdaya 5.Vyiiha 6. Laksana 7. Akarsa and 8. Adarga. These 
are in fact the names eight Rudras' who said to have propagated these treatises 
(ete rudra etannamakapasupatasastravatarakah) see Sanderson, Lakulas, p. 
171. 

evam suduhkhantah karyam karanam yogo vidhiriti paficaiva padartha 
samasatah upadistah / 

Pasupata Sutras With Pancarthabhasya of Kaundinya, p.6. 

Pasupatas, p.459. 

Lakulas, p. 158. 

See Lakulas p. 147 for the differences between Atimarga and Mantramarga. 
Sanderson, EPHE-Lectures-p.5. 

See Mark, notes 221, p.152. 

na Srutam garudam kincit sadyah pratyayakarakam / 

tam acakshasva surasrestha mama bhaktasca Sankara // 

laksanam nagajatinam garbhotpattimasesatah / 

rupakam sarvanaganam vyantaranam ca jatakam // 

grahaykshapigacanam sakininam ca laksanam / 

balagrahasca ye kriirah pidyante nitya nirghrnah // (Brhatsicipatra tantra, 
vol. I, p.96) 

Mark notes "He stands (or sits?) on a lotus of four petals. On the eastern petal 
is seated Jaya, on the southern JayeSvari, on the northern Jita, while Parajita 
in the west. They are sisters of Tumburu and all play Vinas. Tumburu’s 
association with music- particularly the Vina- is also brought out by a number 
of Goddesses amongst the many that surround Him who are said to be skilled 
in playing this instrument." Here the name of four Goddesses appears to be 
slightly different. See Mark, notes to part one, pp.149-151 for the further 
details on the visualization of Tumburu. 

Sanderson, Introduction to Saivism (handout), p.3. 

See Mark, Notes to part one, p.15S1. 

xxxxsiddhyartham uktam tad avatarakah / 


nayasutradibhedena vamam vamat vinirgatam // (Purva Kamikagama, 1/25) 
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Abhinavagupta speaks of this classification in the context of glorifying the 
supremacy of Malinivijayottara as it teaches the essence of Trika. 
dasastadasavasvastabhinnam yacchasanam vibhoh / 

tatsaram trikasastram hi tatsaram malinimatam // 1.18 

See Kirana-  catuspadayutanyeva, Mrgendragama,Vidyapada, 2, 2. 
tripadartham catuspadam mahatantram jagadpatih /siitrenaikena sangrhya.., 
Matangaparamesvaragama, Kriyapada,10, 2: catuspadartha kusalam, Helene 
Brunner, The Four Padas of Saivagamas, The Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras (Vols. LVI-LXID), fn.21, p.266. 

The numbers of padartha-s vary ranging from three to six according to some 
of the Agama-s. The three categories (tripadartha-s) are pati (Siva), pasu 
(fettered soul) and pasa (bondages) and they are ontologically distinct from 
each other. The Siva does five acts (paficakrtya) viz., srsti (creation), sthiti 
(maintenance), samhara (re-absorption), rodha/nirodha, tirobhava/samraksana 
(concealment) and anugraha (grace) at his will. The last two actions are 
executed in favor of fettered souls by which he restrains the eternal nature of 
souls to limited beings and grant them liberation after the impurities are 
completely stripped of. The pasu is the technical term for an individual who is 
also infinite, not created, and possess all the attributes of Siva at his core. The 
only difference is that pasu-s are totally unaware of their omnipotence and 
omnipresence due to their everlasting association with the impurities. 

ato anadimalabandhat karanatte pumamso ani§varah, anabhivyaktajnatva- 
kartrtva bala malanivrttameva tadabhivyakteh, ibid, p.15. 

The Saivasiddhanta postulates about two distinct processes of creation viz., 
pure and impure. In the pure creation (consists of five principles Siva, Sakti, 
Sadasiva, Iévara and Suddhavidya) Siva is the efficient cause (nimittakarana) 
whereas, the bindu acts as the material cause (upadanakarana). While in the 
creation of impure principles (consists of rest of the thirty-one principles 
beginning with maya up to prthivi) Ananta is the efficient cause and maya- 
Unlike the maya of vedantins, Saivasiddhantins' view ma ya as single, eternal, 
and unconscious source of worlds and everything in them, including the 
bodies and faculties of each soul- becomes the material cause. See Sanderson, 


The Doctrine of Malinivijayottara, p.282. 
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The creation of the pure universe proceeds from Siva with the 
emergence of seventy crores of mantra-s. There are eight divinities, considered 
to be lords of mantra-s known as vidyesvara-s with Ananta is their chief. 
Subsequently he (Siva) creates virabhadra, chief of 100 Rudra-s, Brahman, 
Visnu etc. In the creation of impure universe Siva gets it done through an 
intermediary, Ananta. He agitates maya in order to initiate the process of 
creation and as a result kala, vidya and raga evolve. From the raga evolves the 
pradhana or avyakta and rest of the creation process is similar to that of 
Samkhya. The sole purpose of creating the world is to give an opportunity to 
those souls who are not experienced the fruits of their past actions to get 
released from the bonds of karma. It is Siva who alone capable of releasing 
souls and when he feels that a soul is ripen enough to be released, he grants his 
omniscience and omnipotence. In the case of those souls who are born as 
human beings, Siva grants liberation through the ritual of initiation (diksa) 
which he accomplishes through a human officient (acarya). The Saiddhantika- 
s attach very much importance to ritual because the pasa- the unique 
characteristic feature of pasa as presented by the Agama-s is it is a material 
(dravya), not an abstract concept-can be removed by a corresponding action 
(kriva / vyaparah) alone. This does not happen otherwise, 1.e., by mere 
knowledge of reality. That is why the initiation is so important as far as 
Saivasddhantin-s are concerned. It is the impurity (mala) causes soul to 
experience the influential powers of products of maya viz., vidya (limited 
knowledge), kala (restricted action), niyatih (the effects of past actions) and 
kalah (limited time). When a soul is caught under the influence of maya, it is 
subjected to the cycle of several births and re-births to experience the fruit of 
actions carried out in previous lives. 

There are four fetters (pasa-s) restraining a soul from its unlimited 
freedom. The four pasa-s are impurity, (mala/pravrttih)), maya /granthipasah, 
past actions (karma) and power of Siva's will which holds souls to subject 
these three (rodhasaktih /i§abalam). The mala is of three kinds viz., anava, 
mayiya and karma. And those who are bound by mala-s are classified in to 
three. They are 1) vijnanakala-s: those who are restricted by only the powers 
mala, 2) pralayakala-s: those who are being affected by mala and karman, and 


3) sakala-s: those who are totally affected by mala, karma and maya. Siva 
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liberates the souls at his free will by weakening the powers of impurity that 
results in the souls to desire for shunning worldly pleasures and pains and 
strives to find an officient to get initiated. This attitude and commitment are 
said to be the perfect signs of Saktipata (the descent of power). Then the 
officient proceeds by performing subsequent rituals of initiation that enable 
the candidate to perform rituals prescribed in the Agama-s and learn the 
scriptures. These philosophical postulations are well reflected and inextricably 
interwoven in rituals. 


As mentioned earlier the Siddhantagama-s hold a dualistic view. Dualism is in 
the sense that Jiva can never become Siva but equal to him (Sivasamata) 
(Sivasamatvameveha mokso na tu tallayah; Tattvatryanirnayavrtti of 
Bhattaramakantha, p.12.) and can enjoin the powers namely, omnipotence 
and omniscience. This is too possible only after death. The initiation is the 
necessary precondition to perform the rituals and learn the concerned 
scriptures. Moreover, the initiation is said to be the only means to be 
undergone by a practitioner in order to be eligible for attaining the highest 
reality viz., Sivasamata. 

Helene Brunner, The Place of Yoga in Saivagamas, Pandit N.R. Bhatt 


Facilitation Volume, p.439. 

Helene Brunner, Four Padas of Saivagamas, op. cit., pp. 264-65. 

ibid., p.265. 

Two Paddhati texts following the quadri-partition are Siddhantasaravali of 
Trilocana 3" century A.D.) and J§anasivagurudevapaddhati of 
1éanaSivagurudeva (Samanya, Mantra, Kriya and Yoga). ibid., p.276. 

See Helene Brunner, The Place of Yoga in Saivagamas pp. 426-31; and also 
Goodall's introduction to Parakhyatantra. 

Summary of Tantirc Saivism, p.2. 

Parakhyatantra, pp. XXil1-xxiv. 

ibid., p.Xxvii. 

See the third volume of Rauravagama edited by N.R. Bhatt. There he provides 
the entire list of Upagama-s. 

Earliest Saiva Guides to Ritual, p.2. 

durvasah pingalascaiva ugrajyatotih subodhakah / 

Srikantho visnaukanthasca vidyakanthastathaiva ca // 


ramakantho jnanasiva jnanasankara eva ca / 
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somasambhur brahmasambhustrilocanasivastatha // 

aghoraSiva evatha prasadaSiva eva ca / 

ramanathaSivascaivam i§anasiva eva ca || 

varunakhya Sivascaiva tadasacaryapungavah / 

etair divyaih sivacaryaih paddatih paribhasita // 

His other known Saiddhantika works are philosophical commentaries on 
Bhojadeva's (Paramara king of 11"century A.D.)Tattvaprakasa, Ramakantha- 
II's Nadakartka, Srikantha’s Ratnatraya and the four works of Sadyojyotis 
viz., Tattvasangraha, Tattvatrayanirnaya and Bhogakarikaca; and 
Paficavaranastava. See Richard H. Davis, Aghorasiva's Background, The 
Journal of Oriental Research, Madras,p. 367. 

This is not his original but a second name given at the time of initiation. He is 
referred to by Kashmirian exegetes by other names viz., Khetakanandana by 
Bhatta Narayanakantha, Khetakabala by Bhatta Ramakantha and Khetapala 
by Jayaratha. See Pierre-Sylvain Filliozat, The Philosophy of Sadyojyoti, p.20. 
Sanderson, The Date of Sadyojyoti, p.9. 

ibid., p.3. 

Reference to this text is made by T. Ganesan in Concept of Mukti and Its 
Means in Saivasiddhanta, fn. 9, p. 5. 

T. Ganesan, Saivasiddhanta, pp.522-23. 

He has been hailed by traditionalists as Sakalagamapandiita. T. Ganesan, 
Sanskrit and Tamil for Saivism, p.3 

It is further postulated in Civananapotam that Siva being embodied as 
preceptor (acarya) keeps the self at his holy feet by removing the constraining 
mala. According to Sivagrayogi it is Siva who kindles the innate Sivananda of 
the Self after removing all the fetters and pouring the rain of his bliss and 
merging the Self into himself. Nigamajnana adds further that the bliss of the 
liberated self and Siva are of different nature. 

With respect to means capable of leading to liberation the exegetes of 
principal Siddhantagama-s namely, Narayanakantha, Ramakantha and 
AghoraSiva had held the view that the initiation is the only way out. But the 
followers of Sivajfianabodha School believe that it is the dawn of Jnana - the 
undifferentiated unity with Siva- leads the soul to liberation. The liberation 


according to Sivagrayogin is the manifestation of one's innate Sivahood 
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(muktih,,, malavidaranapurvika sivabhivyaktih). See T. Ganesan, Concept of 
Mukti and Its Means in Saivasiddhanta, for a detailed discussion on how 
liberation is held differently within the tradition of Tamil Saiva Siddhanta. 
Mark observes that the texts- particularly Netratantra and Brahmayamala 
which were written before ninth century- did not seem to be referring to a 
mode of division of tantra-s of Saivism into five currents (srotas). Later texts 
divide tantra-s into Vama, Siddhanta and Bhairava. The Siddhanta tantra-s are 
further divided into Sivabheda-s and Rudrabheda-s. The Bhairava tantra-s are 
further categorized into Mantrapitha and Vidyapitha. The Netratantra also 
presents same three- fold division. The presiding deities in these 
classifications of tantra-s are said to be Tumburu, Bhairava and Sadasiva. It 
further mentions about the scriptures that belong to Daksinasrotah ( Le., 
Bhairava tantra-s) as forming "the division into eight times eight" 
(astastakavibhaga) also known as 'Bhiravastaka'. See Shaman Hatley, The 
Brahmayamalatantra and Early Saiva Cult of Yoginis, p. 216 and 266. also 
The Canon of the Saivagama and the Kubjika Tantras of the Western Kaula 
Tradition, to know the slight variation in the order and name of eight 
Bhairava-s and the corresponding tantra-s known by their names according to 
the list of Pratisthalaksana-sarasamuccaya, Srikan thiyasamhita, 
Jayadrathayamala and Brahmayamala. pp. 44-46. 

Here the pitha denotes 'a collection’ of scriptures. 

Srimadanandasastradau proktam bhagavata kila / 

samithah pitham etaccadvidha daksinavamatah / 

mantro vidyeti , . , (T.A. 37/18). 

iha vidyamantramudramandalatmataya catuspitham tavacchastram (T.A, 
Vol. XIb), p.114. Mark observes that the order is slightly different in 
Svacchandatantra. 

mudra mandalapitham tu mantrapitham tathaiva ca / 

vidyapitham tathaiveha catuspitha tu samhita // Vol. 1, p.10. 

He is visualized as "white, five faced (the embodiment of the five 
brahmamantra-s) and eighteen armed. He is worshiped with his identical 
consort Aghoresvari, surrounded by eight lesser Bhairava-s within a circular 


enclosure of cremation grounds. He stands upon the prostrate corpse of 
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Sadasiva, the now transcended Siva-from worshipped in the Saivasiddhanta. 
Alexis Sanderson, Saivism and Tantric Traditions, p.6. 

See Mark, Appendix C. pp.107-110. for more information on details of these 
fantra-s. 

svacchandabhairavascandah krodha unmattabhatiravah / 

granthantarani catvari mantrapitham varanane //1.4-7// 

See Sanderson, History Through Textual Criticism, fn. 24, p.20. 

Saivism and Tantric Traditions, p.670. 

ibid. 

The Saiva Age- The Rise and Dominance of Saivism during the Early 
Medieval Period, p. 49. 

dampatyayogatah puja yamaleti nigadyate. Cited from Bramayamala (I. 
Xxxili. 25b) by Shaman Hatley, see fn., p. 238; at another place Brahmayamala 
explains clearly why it is a yamala as it encompasses within itself a variety of 
oppositions (yamala): those of liberation and supernatural attainment (mukti 
and bhukti); ritual and doctrine (kriya and jnana); and teachings of both 'pure' 
and 'impure' way, as well as the 'mixed' and ‘unmixed' ritual paths. ibid., p. 
242. 

Shaman Hatley, op. cit., p. 238. 

ibid. 237. 

The name and numbers of yamala-s slightly vary in accordance with scriptural 
sources. For example, Brahmayamala ( XX XVIII. 25cd-27ab) provides the list 
of eight of them; 

rudrayamalam anyanca tatha vai skandayamalam / 

brahmayamalam caiva visnuyamalameva ca // 

yamayamalakam canyam vayuyamalameva ca / 

kuberayamalam caiva indrayamalameva ca //. cited by Hatley in footnote 10, 
p. 240; see also Mark, pp. 114-19. 

ibid., p.239. 

For better understanding of distinguishing feature of Kaulism Hatley's 
observation (following the lead of Sanderson) will be worth quoting. "In the 
domain of ritual the Kau/a tradition attenuated the mortuary or Kapalika 
dimension of the Vidyapitha, shifting the primary locus of ritual from the 


cremation ground to the body and consciousness itself. This shift involved 
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internalization and simplification of ritual processes, increasingly interiorized 
conceptions of divine agencies, disavowal of the outer trappings of the 
Kapalika ascetic, emphasis on ecstatic experience in erotic ritual, development 
of comparatively sophisticated systems of Yoga. The Kaula tradition hence 
transforms the Vidyapitha emphasis on the potency of ‘impure’ ritual 
substances, the cult of spirits and visionary, transactional encounters with 
deities, although these dimensions persist to some degree. In addition, on the 
social level; the Kaula opened up new possibilities for the engagement of 
practitioners maintaining conventional social identities and kinship relations." 
op.cit., pp. 156-57. 

Sanderson observes that three Goddesses Para, Parapara and Apara who were 
worshiped externally on red cloth upon the ground, in circle filled with 
vermilion powder and enclosed with a black border, on a coconut substituted 
for a human skull, a vessel filled with wine or other alcohol, or on a mandala 
later on started to be worshipped within vital energy (prana) or in thought 
(samvidi puja). In the ritual system of external worship the Kaula Trika also 
emphasized on spontaneity and intensity of immersion (tanmayibhava, 
samavesa) over elaborate ritual. Saivism and Tantric Traditions, pp.679-81. 
ibid., p.11. 

Kiss of the Yogini, p.37. 

It is an unpublished thesis submitted to the University of Pennsylvania in 
2007. 

ibid., pp.11-17. 

Alexis Sanderson observes that "the kaula form of the cult of the three 
goddesses of the trident was well established among the Kashmir by the 
beginning of the ninth century; and our first detailed exegesis of Kashmiri 
Trika, at the end of the tenth century, shows that there had long existed a 
hierarchical distinction between the lower, Tantric form of the cult (tantra- 
prakriya) and the new Kaula tradition". See Saivism and Tantric Traditions, 
p.681. 

ibid., p.687. 

Sanderson points out two more peculiarities viz., the scriptures of this tradition 
consider themselves above Vidyapitha and external worship is looked upon as 


inferior to mental worship. One more noteworthy point is unlike in the other 
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tantra-s of Vidyapitha, the Goddess teaches the Bhirava here in the texts of 
this tradition. 1bid., p.684. 

Manthanabhatravatantra, Vol.U, p.96. 

trikonamanakhyatam. P.64. 

ibid., Vol.IU, p.1. 

madhumatya mahadevya stadadmyam kadisanjnakam / 

kalimatam tu malinya stadatmyam tantrika viduh // Srividyarnavatantram, I. 
4,// 

sampradayo hi nanyo'sti loke Srigankarad bahih / 

kadisaktimate tantram tantrarajam sudurlabham // ibid., 1. 98 // 
matrkarnavasanjnam tu tripurarnavasanjnakam / 

yoginihrdayam caiva khyatam grantha catustayam // 99// 

Tantra Illuminated-the Philosophy, History and Practice of a Timeless 
Tradition, pp.284-85. 

There is a difference of opinion regarding the authorship. Ksemaraja upholds 
the view that it was authored by Vasugupta himself whereas, Utpalavaisnava 
believed that it was written by Kallata. see K.C. Pandey, Abhinavagupta — An 
Historical and Philosophical Study, pp.154-55; Kamalakar Misra, Kashmir 
Saivism- the Central Philosophy of Tantrsim, introduction , pp.60-61. 

See K.C. Pandey, Abhivanagupta, p. 156. 

He is also said to have written a vivrti on the same and a commentary on 
Paratrimsika called Paratrimsikavivrt, ibid., p.162. 

ibid., p. 289. 

ibid., p.163-64.; Kamalakar Misra, p.62. 

See Gerard Colas, History of Vaisnava Traditions, pp.230-33 for inscriptional 
evidences of the presence of sect in early period. 

Dvivedi speaks of three divisions of scriptures of Vaisnavism by including the 
Bhagavata as the third one. There he lists the names of eight Bhagavata Texts. 
See Vaisnavagamavimarsah, p. 15. 

Sanderson notes "Vaisnavism gained ground again only towards the end of 
our period, and in subsequent centuries. Before that happened, while it 
remained in the shadow of Saivism, it gave rise to a new literature of scriptural 
texts known collectively as the Pancaratra, that was probably composed in an 


around Kashmir. A form of Vaisnavism bearing this name is already 
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mentioned in the Mahabharata. It is very probable, therefore, that it was in 
existence well before the Saiva Mantramarga. "Saiva Age, p.61. 

Mitsunori Matsubara, Pafcaratra Samhitas and Early Vaisnava Theology, 
Introduction, p.2. 

Dvivedi, op. cit., p.24. 

See Mitsunori Matsubara, pp.7-11; F.O. Schrader, pp.27-29. for the extensive 
meaning of the word Pancaratra. 

ratram ca jhanavacanam jnanam paficavidham smrtam / 

tenedam paficaratram hi pravadanti manisinah // Naradapaficaratra. 1.44 // 
This does not find mention in Laksmitantra and Sanatkumarasamhita. And 
Svabhava is the term used in the Ahirbudhnyasamhita instead of antaryamin. 
ibid., p.29. 

Pancaratra, Brill's Encyclopedia of Hinduism, Vol. III. P. 446. 

see pp.6-12. 

satvatam pauskaram caiva jayakhyam tantramuttamam / 

ratnatrayamiti khyatam tadvisesa thocyate // Jayakhyasamhita (JS). 1. 80. 

The ritual injunctions of these texts are practically applied in the three south 
Indian temples namely Melkote in Mysore, Srirangam and Kancipuram. 
Gonda. p.61. 

ibid., p.95. 

Schrader notes that the texts mentioned him by name are Jayakhya (Srijaya / 
Jaya), Hamsaparamesvara, Vaihayasa and Srikalapara. p.21. 

Sanderson also makes the reference of the same texts as early ones. His list of 
early texts is as follows: Svayambhuvapancaratra, Devamrtapanicaratra, 
Vasudevakalpa of the Mahalaksmisamhita, Jayottara, Jayakhya, Satvata and 
Pauskara. He further states that "Now, of these, three, namely the Jayottara 
and Jayakhya, and the Satvata, are very unlikely to have been produced before 
the ninth century, that is to say, at a time when Saiva Mantramarga had been 
flourishing under widespread royal patronage for at least two centuries and 
had been existence in some form by a time no later than the middle of the sixth 
and perhaps as early as the middle of the fifth. For all three focus on the 
worship of a form of Vasudeva, called Vaikuntha in the Jayakhya and 
Jayottara and Saktyatman or Saktifa in the Satvatasamhita, in which the 


principal anthropomorphic face is flanked by the faces of Narasimha and 
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Varaha, with a fourth face, that of the sage Kapila at the rear. "The Saiva Age, 
p.62. 

Scharder, p. 21, 110; Matsubara, p. 17. 

pp.17- 33. 

I Svarasamhita, Vol.1, Introduction, p.80. 

taccaturdha sthitam sastram rgadivadanekadha / 

ekaikam bhidyate tantram S§akhabhedena bhiyasa // 

prathamam mantrasiddhantam dvitiyam cagamahvayam | 

trtiyam tantrasiddhantam turyam tantrantaram bhavet // Paficaratraraksa , p. 
9. 

Sanderson points out that the Pafcaratra corpus available today are "product 
of a thorough reformation in which Vaisnavas followed the example of the 
already flourishing Saiva Mantramarga in order to provide themselves with a 
substantially new ritual system that would enable them to compete more 
effectively with their rivals." The Saiva Age, p. 61. 

trividhena prakarena paramam brahma sasvatam / 

aradhayanti ye tesam ragastisthati duratah // 1.23 // 

satgunya vigraham devam bhasvajjvalanatejasam / 

sarvatah panipadam tat sarvatoksi Siromukham // Ahirbudhnyasamhita, .6. 25; 
the six qualities are jnana (omniscience), aifvarya (qualities of lordship), Sakti 
(potency), bala (Force), virya (virility) and tejas (brilliant energy). 

According to the principles of Pafcaratra, the creation of the universe 
proceeds through five different stages namely para, vyttha, vibhava, 
antaryamin and arca. It is the Supreme Being, Purusa or Vasudeva awakens 
his energy Sakti / Laksmi. The Sakti along with her two aspects that foster the 
process of creation namely, Kriyasakti (force of acting) and Bhiiti (force of 
becoming) flashes up as an aftermath of her awakening. Then the six qualities 
emerge in two pairs of which three of them are connected with Kriyasakti and 
rest three is connected with Bhutti. The real process of creation starts with 
emergence of three vyuha-s namely Samkarsana (soul), Pradyumna (intellect) 
and Aniruddha (ego), of which each constitutes the six qualities but only two 
of them are said to be dominating at a time viz. jfana and bala, ai§varya and 


virya, Sakti and tejas. (gonda p.65). All these processes commence from 
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Vasudeva who is the fourth Vibhava, possess within the six qualities with 
equal dominance. 

These four vyitha-s appear almost same in all Paficaratra Agama-s 
except In Jayakhyasamhita. According to it the four vyiiha-s consist of 
Acyuta, Satya, Purusa and Ananta.(JS.IV.4-7) 

From the each vyitha springs forth the three sub-vyutha-s (or vyuhantara-s) 
named after the twelve epithets of Visnu. 

There are forty manifestations beginning with Padmanabha.seeI$varasamhita, 
Intro,pp.104-5. for the entire list; the early texts viz., Jayakhya, Ahirbudhnya 
and Laksmi do not deal with the Vibhava. 

T§varasamhita, intro. p.14. 

Gerard Colas, History of Vaisnava Traditions, pp.235-36; Brill’s 
Encyclopedia of Hinduism, p.590. 

Brill, p.591; Blackwell, p. 236. 

Brill, p.591. 

Out of his nine disciples viz., 

kasyapo atrir maricigca vasistho atigiraso hyaham / 

pulastyah pulahascaiva kratusca navasankyakah // 

ete vikhanasah sisyah lokanugrahakarinah / only four were known as the 
authors of Samhita-s. 

Dvivedi, Vaisnavagamavimarsah, p.59. 

Gonda, p.150. 

Brill, pp-595; Blackwell, p.244. 

Brill, p.596. 

ibid. 

Sanderson observes that 'By the - century CE the Buddhists had accumulated 
a hierarchy of Tantric revelations roughly parallel in its organization and 
character to that of Mantramarga.' Saivism and Tantric Traditions, p.678. 
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sorts may be recognized, and the sign language and syllabic codes with which 
they must be addressed (chomma ), has been lifted with some Buddhist 
overwriting from such Vidyapitha texts as the Yoginisamcara of the 
Jayadrathayamalatantra, the Picumata- Brahmayamalatantra and _ the 
Tantrasadbhava." Saivism and Tantric Traditions, p.679. 


Sanderson, Vajrayana —Origin and Function, pp.94-S. 


Buddhism and the Issue of Co-functionality with Saivism in the Early Medieval 


Period, pp.18-20. 
For a detailed discussion on these authors and tantras see S.C Banerji, Tantra 


in Bengal- A Study in its Origin, Development and Influence, pp.77-87. 


Chapter Two 


TANTRIC RITUALS: THEIR GENERAL 


CHARACTERISTICS 
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Generally, the rituals are integral to cults of tantrism. The rituals 
and their significance in the life of a religious person are understood in 
accordance with traditional interpretations. At one level, they are 
conceived to be the practical means to the ultimate goal and to explore 
into different realms of religious experiences. These are said to be the 
higher purposes of tantric ritual performances. At another level, ritual is 
also seen as means to propitiate the deity or any supernatural forces to 
obtain the desired goals. The goals usually include not only of individual 


benefits but also of a common good. 


In any cult of tantrism, rituals are the primary practical means that 
should be learned and practiced under supervision of an adept. The logical 
coherence of rituals can be understood to some extend from the texts 
themselves. But some texts do not provide the meanings in a plain and 
simple language. Then the text has to be taken as a whole and information 
lying scattered has to be pieced together to have a better understanding of 
rituals and their significance. Generally, it is commentators' job to make a 
text more coherent and meaningful and they often do this intelligently. 
But there are certain elements that need to be transmitted directly by the 
guru himself. When this transmission takes place a new window will be 


thrown open for the incumbent, through which he could see the vastness 
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and depth of wisdom. 


In this chapter, an attempt is made to provide a general outline of 
tantric rituals, which includes characteristics and functions of rituals. The 
discussions largely revolve around basic principles of Saivasiddhanta and 
Pancaratra traditions, since the philosophical background of Kerala tantra 
is deeply rooted in these two cults. Conceptual variations found in the 
other belief systems of tantrism are noted occasionally but not discussed 


in detail. 
The Ritual Elements 


There are several interconnected constituents that together make a 
ritual a complete whole. The five important elements of a ritual are 1) the 
worshipper 11) ritual space iii) materials of worship iv) object of worship 


and v) ritual. 
i. The Worshipper 


The first element is worshipper it is he who intends to perform the 
ritual. Anyone can perform a ritual in the way he wants it but a ritual is 
often meant for an initiate in tantric lore. So a worshipper must be 
qualified to perform rituals and the qualification of a worshipper is 


decided by traditions. The first and foremost criterion is that the 
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worshipper should be initiated into any of tantric traditions. The initiation 
can be said in simple terms as a right-giving ritual ceremony by which 
one gets entry into a cult. The characteristics of tantric rituals of initiation 


are as given below. 


The Initiation as a Cross-cultural Phenomenon 


According to Mircea Elide, Romanian historian of religion, the 
initiation is "a body of rites and oral teachings whose purpose is to 
produce a decisive alternation in religious and social status of the person 


to be initiated."! 


It is held by the believers of primitive religions that after 
the ritual ceremony the novice is being transformed into a new man. For 
the initiate it is just like a rebirth. Every primitive society possesses a 
consistent body of mythical traditions. And all rituals including initiatory 
rituals are designed in accordance with it. After the initiation the novice is 


supposed to carry forth the customs and values of a society throughout his 


life. 


Subsequently, Elide distinguishes three categories of initiation, 
which are common to all religions. The first category comprises of 
collective rituals that are obligatory for all members of a society. The 
other two categories of initiations are not obligatory for all members and 


performed individually or for a small group. The second category includes 
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the rites for entering a "secret society". A secret society consists either 
only of males or females in most cases. The third category of initiation is 
of mystical nature and it values personal experience above all practices. 
This form of initiation is sought either to acquire mystical powers or to be 
qualified to pursue mystical vocation i.e. the medicine man or 
shaman.’All these sort of practices were once current among primitive 
societies. Initiation is still present in myriad forms in modern religions as 
a standardized version of primitive rites. Even then the core belief behind 


such rites remains same. 
The Initiation in the Tantric Traditions 


It is only after receiving initiation one becomes an eligible 
candidate for learning and practicing the tantric texts and rituals 
respectively. After the initiation the initiate is treated as a member of 
particular group and he is expected to conform to the traditional values 


throughout his life. 
The Rituals of Initiation 


The rituals of initiation occupy a prominent place among the rituals 
prescribed in the tantric scriptures. Behind any ritual activity there is a 


corresponding cognitive exercise, which gives meaning to the activity. 
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The acarya must be well versed in the philosophical concepts of ritual 
activities and their practical significance in a ritual. These together make 
the ritual of initiation more meaningful and powerful as well. It is to be 
noted that there are similarities between the rituals of initiation and 
installation. Therefore, it is necessary to know the technical aspects of 
rituals of initiation, particularly the one who sets out to perform rituals of 
installation. Notably, the rituals of initiation are more or less similar in all 
tantric cults alike. The characteristic features of rituals of initiation and 
meaning attributed to them by Saiva, Vaisnava and Sakta traditions are 


discussed below. 
The Saiddhantika Initiation 


Prior to the discussion of various methods of initiation, usually the 
characteristics of an ideal ‘guru' and 'sisya' are described at the outset in 
detail in all scriptures. The guru is one who has undergone the 
Saiddhantika initiation and possesses commendable knowledge of 
tradition and its inner dynamics. He serves a channel for the transmission 
of tradition. While initiating disciple the guru becomes the Siva himself 
and it is who initiates the disciple. It is postulated that Siva alone can 
liberate the soul and generally he does this through a acarya. Before 


starting the initiation rituals per se the acarya must be convinced that the 
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disciple has been chosen by the Siva. This falling of Siva's power on 
neophyte is known technically in Saivagama-s as the Saktipata or 


Saktinipata (decent of power). 


There are three different views regarding under what condition the 
descent of power occurs. The first theory is known as karmasamya. As the 
term suggests when novice's two karman-s i.e., safcita and agamika that 
are of equal strength and opposing nature are ripened, the descent of 
power occurs. It is said in Kiranagama: 

Sivo' pi mohanidrayam suptan Saktya prabodhayet / 

yada svarupavinjanam patiteti tadocyate // 5.7 // 

tasmacchaktinipatah syannipatasccchinnavacakah / 

tannipatasya sah kalah karmanam tulyataiva ca // 5.8 // 

Just as a teacher awakens pupils that have fallen asleep in front of 
him with a stick, so too Siva awakens those asleep in the slumber 
of delusion with his power. When [a soul attains] realization of 
his own nature, then it is said that [Siva's power has] fallen. 
Therefore it is a fall of power. The [expression] 'fall' [is used 
because it] expresses signs [characteristic of a fall]. The time of 
the descent of this [power] is also [that of] the equal balance of 


[simultaneously maturing] actions.” 
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But this theory did not get wide acceptance within the Saiva 
community. It is later refuted and replaced by Bhatta Ramakantha, one of 
the prominent Saiddhantika exegetes, who advanced theory of 
malaparipaka (ripening innate impurity) instead. According to this theory, 
Siva's power of grace falls on him whose inherent impurity is ripened 
through the practice of Saiva religion, virtuous conduct and so on. It is 
found in the Pauskaragama, one of the twenty-eight mulagama-s, that it is 
not the equilibrium of karman-s that bring in liberation but the ripening of 


mala-s. 
samatvam karmanam natra nimittam tadanugrahe // 4.46 // 
paripako malasyaiva kim tvanugrahakaranam / 


A synthesis of these two postulations can be seen in the later South 
Indian Saiva soteriology. This is evident from Sivagrayogi's account of 


when descent of power occurs. It is as following: 


When a brahman, ksatriya, vaiSya, pure Stidra, or one of the 
anuloma caste such as suvarna reaches a state where his karman 
is equable (samya) and his mala ripened, then the highest Sakti 


first falls on him.’ 
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It is to be noted that Abhinavagupta also accepted the malaparipaka 
theory.” But according to his theology Siva is absolutely free and 


independent and he graces the novice with his power at his will. 


The Signs of Saktipata 


The devotion towards the guru, devotees of Siva and traditional 
wisdom are the main signs that tell the occurrence of decent of power. 
Prior to the start of rituals of initiation the guru must examine whether the 


descent of Siva's power has fallen on candidate. 
The Significance of Rituals of Initiation 


A ritual serves several purposes. It is believed that its impact can 
be felt at different levels. One of effects guaranteed by texts is that it leads 
to salvation. The Saiva exegete Ramakantha maintains that the salvation 
which the Saiddhantika scriptures speak of can be attained through rituals 
alone. The reason is that the mala being a dravya (substance), it cannot be 


destroyed by knowledge but by action alone.° 
The Categories of Initiation 


The Siddhantagama-s and Paddhati texts generally speak of 
various kinds of initiations namely, samayadiksa (general) visesadiksa 


(particular) and nirvanadiksa (liberating). Their purposes also vary. The 
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former is the commonest from of initiation by which one gets entry into a 
cult.’ And the A; gama-s do not specifically mention about its effect on the 


fetters that restrain the freedom of soul. 


The visesadiksa is a special form of initiation by which one 
becomes rightful to perform the rituals and interpret scriptures. The 
difference between those who received samaya and visesadiksa-s lies not 
only in the rituals but in the post-initiatory conducts also. For example; 
Aghorasiva in his Mrgendrapaddhatitika points out the slight difference 
in the post-initiatory conducts of these two in the visualization of the deity 
in the sandhyavandana. The visualization of the deity is said to be of two 
kinds namely, sakala and niskala. Those who have undergone samaya and 
visesadiksa-s should meditate on the sakala form of the deity. Whereas; 
the putraka and others should meditate on the niskala form.* The last one 
nirvanadiksa is advised for those who are desirous of salvation. These 
three are the general forms of Saiddhantika initiation. But some scriptures 
deal with wide variety of initiation methods, they in essence are an 


extended forms of these three principal methods. 


There is a hierarchy of initiates and they are presented in an 
ascending order as samayin, putraka, sadhaka and acarya. The samayin is 


the one who has received the general form of initiation. The putraka is one 
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who has received the nirvanadiksa. And there separate rituals of initiation 
for sadhaka-s and acarya-s. It has been observed that some of the Agama- 
s deal with the private worship keeping the sadhaka-s in the mind. Helene 


Brunner observes: 


Most of the Agama-s that deal with private worship (and 
definitely seem to convey an older vision of the Saiva religious 
activity than the ones devoted to temple rituals) were written 


having especially sadhaka-s in view.” 


Among them only the acarya is sanctioned to perform installation 


rituals. 
The Saiddhantika Rituals of Initiation 


As already mentioned, nature and structure of rituals of initiation of 
four categories 1.e., samayin, putraka, sadhaka and acarya slightly vary 
from one another. Usually it takes at least two days to finish the rituals of 
initiation in its elaborate form. General outline of rituals of initiation is as 


given below. 


First of all a yagamandapa has to be built in accordance with the 
scriptural specifications. On the first day the procedure begins with 


mandalapuja. A particular diagram is drawn (usually bhadraka in both 
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Saiva and Vaisnava cults) and filled with powders. Subsequently the main 
deity is worshipped in it. Adjacent to the mandala a sacrificial altar (fire 
pit) is made where the homa is done after the mandala worship. When all 
these rituals are over both guru and Sisya have to sleep there that night. On 
the next day the Sisya is asked to describe the content of his dream. The 
nature of the dream serves as a pointer for deciding the rituals to be 
followed next day. In the case of inauspicious dreams various expiatory 


rites are suggested. 


The highlights of next day rituals are placing the throne on the 
body of disciple, invoking the Siva on it, placing the hand of Siva 
(Sivahasta) on his head, imparting the mantra (mantropadesa) and 


providing the rules and regulations (samayacara)."° 


As the name indicates vifesadiksa is a special kind of initiation. It 
also known as samskaradiksa, e.g., Somasambhupaddhati (SP) states atha 
samskaradiksayam vidhanamabhidhiyate. The most distinctive nature of 
this diksa is that the initiate's soul is ritually removed from his body and 
placed it in the womb of vagisvari, who is installed in the sacrificial fire. 
Then it is subjected to take birth in a number of worlds that follows a 
graded hierarchy according Saiva theology. After this the soul is returned 


to the body and thenceforth he is known as putraka. One who has 
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undergone such a rite is eligible to do worship for himself and to study 
scriptures. If such a person aspires to go further he is given the 


nirvanadiksa. 


The nirvanadiksa is relatively elaborate and highest form of 
initiation. Through this form of initiation the confining fetters of the soul 
are eliminated and the innate powers are let to manifest. In this context the 
efficacy of this form of initiation is often discussed in several texts (even 
by some of Saiddhantika commentators). According to the scriptures 
nirvanadiksa does not bring immediate release of the soul from the cycle 
of birth and rebirth. In Kiranagama, Siva addresses Garuda by saying that 
this body remains after the consecration, just as a potter's wheel continues 
to spin even when the pot has been produced. The total release of the soul 
occurs only at the time of death according to Saivasiddhanta. That is the 
total release of the soul is not possible while one is alive and not 


postulated over as an impact of nirvanadiksa. Sanderson observes: 


[. . .] Initiation cannot be said to have destroyed all the 
individual's fetters when the individual is seen to live on in the 
embodied state, particularly when initiation is seen to bring about 
no marked change of personality in the majority of those who 


receive it. Thus it is that mantras, which are the immediate agents 
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by which fetters are destroyed during the ritual, are formulated to 
spare that portion of the person's past actions (karma) that is 
already bearing fruit (prarabdham) as current physical and mental 
state. This explains to the followers of the system why 
individuals continue to live after initiation and indeed why the 
survivors generally appear no wiser or better for having gone 


through it. a 
The Efficacy of Rituals 


Initiates are bound to conform to traditional practices of daily 
rituals since they are said to loosen the effects of residues of present 
karma-s and take the initiate closer to liberation. The importance of ritual 
in general and rituals of initiation in particular lie in the belief that 
according to Saivasiddhanta, knowledge alone could not liberate one from 
his bondage. It is because the impurity that causes him to be fettered is a 
material substance (dravya) can be removed by corresponding action 
(karma) alone. The daily ritual programmes of Agama-s are devised in 
such a way that the major elements of rituals of initiation are reenacted 
and rehearsed. Richard H. Davis points out the parallelism between rituals 
of worship and daily rituals, particularly atmasuddhi, of an initiate as 


following: 
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[. . .] Atmaguddhi is regular, repeated action undertaken daily by 
the initiated Saivite; initiation is a singular event in the career of 
a religious aspirant. Atmaguddhi is a rite embedded within the 
larger ritual of daily worship, whereas liberating initiation is 
itself an extensive, independent ritual unity. Most important, 
Atmaéguddhi is a rite performed by the worshipper himself, while 
initiation is accomplished on the initiate by Siva acting through 
the Guru. Atmasuddhi does recapitulate many of the important 


features of nirvanadiksa [. . .]. 


Another point of discussion revolving around the efficacy of 
atmasuddhi or bhitasuddhi in obligatory rituals is that by repeatedly 
enacting the self-transformation the initiate gradually gets out of the 
impact of mayapasa. It is this mayapasa, which causes the soul to 


experience the world as such.'” 
The Non- Saiddhantika Initiation 


The non- Saiddhantika sects include all the sub traditions that come 
under mantramarga of Saivism. The similarities and contrasts in the 
rituals of initiation of these sub traditions are not taken as a subject matter 
for discussion in the present context. The fundamental soteriological 


concepts slightly vary from one sect to another. So do the philosophical 
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interpretation of function and efficacy of initiation. Sometimes certain 
concepts may seem similar but there are subtle variations. One of such 
differences in the outlook related to the initiation is the nature of mala-s. 
The major difference between the Saiddhantika and non-Saiddhantika 
understanding of fetter mala is that in latter, particularly in Trika and 
Krama, impurity (mala) is not perceived as a material (dravya) outside the 
consciousness, but default ignorance with the soul. Unlike their 
Saiddhantika counterparts, the ritual is not an essential means for attaining 
liberation for non-Saiddhantika-s, particularly for Trika and Krama. And 
ritual is a path of those who are not subjected to intense descent power. 
Both of these systems maintain that the descent of power may occur in 
different ways to different individuals. For some there is necessarily no 
need a medium for descent of power to occur. That means some 
individuals attain spontaneous enlightenment directly from Siva ( svatah). 
Such individuals will not live longer in human body, it is said. The intense 
fall of grace (tivrasaktipata) results in the sudden death of initiate. Here 
death is understood as release of the soul from fretters and ascend to self- 
realization. In the case of other individuals they may attain sudden self- 
realization without through a medium like a guru (gurutah) or scriptures 
(Sastratah). Such individuals can lead others to liberation. For some 


others, relying on any of the prescribed means like reasoning (yukti), 
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scripture (Sastram), the teaching of guru, or some other stimulus may 
bring in gradual or sudden liberation. Sanderson reproduces the scriptural 
views on those who have received low level descent of power as 


following: 


Those who are not favored with a Descent of power of such 
intensity will achieve liberation only by taking refuge in a guru, 
coming to him through their own inspiration (pratibha) or under 
the influence of a spiritual friend (kalyanamitram). But even 
among these there are those whom the resulting initiation 
liberates immediately and definitively. Nor it is necessary that 
this sudden transformation of consciousness should come about 
through initiation in its conventional ritual form. Initiation here 
may be the guru's oral teaching (kathanam), a silent transmission 
(samkramanam), his glance or touch, the unflinching acceptance 
and consumption of a sacramental impurity, and the other direct 


and powerful stimuli of this order. 


So the religious life of sadhaka in tantric path begins after 
initiation. Once initiated, he should follow the words of his guru and learn 


scriptures at his feet till the traditional secrets are revealed to him. 
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The Vaisnava Initiation: Initiation in the Vaikhanasa Cult 


The fundamental doctrine of Vaikhanasa-s is that the Lord Visnu 
himself directly initiates them. It is held that this happens during the 
pregnancy period. So they are called as 'garbhavaisnava-s'. Therefore they 
do not believe in the necessity of having a particular form of initiation to 
enable them for performing vaisnava rituals. On the other hand, visnubali 
is done along with the simantasamskara, which is observed in the 3” 
month of conception. During the ritual visnubali, specially prepared 
payasa is given to the pregnant woman and as a result of its consumption 


Visnu himself initiates the fetus by his conch and disk.'° 
Categories of Initiations 


One of the Vaikhanasa treatises Kriyadhikara prescribes three 
kinds of initiation in order to be qualified to perform installation rituals. 
They are 1) Manasiki 2) Vaciki and 3) Saririki. As the name indicates, 
Manasiki form of initiation is done mentally i.e. by the power of 
meditation and visualization. Second one, i.e. Vaciki is performed with 
the accompaniment of rituals; mostly it is in cakrabjamandala. The 
Saririki or Kayikadiksa means initiating a disciple by drawing the 


symbols of conch and disk on his body by piercing. 
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The only aim of initiation seems to be securing eligibility for 
observing rituals. Vaikhanasa-s do not claim that initiation grants 


liberation. 
The Pancaratra Initiation 


According to the principles of Pancaratra, the results of initiation 
are two-fold. On the one hand it qualifies an initiate to perform vaisnava 
rituals'’ and on the other it bestows liberation." It is to be noted here that 
the concept of Saktipata does not appear in any of the Vaisnavasamhita-s. 
This is one of the main differences between the fundamental concepts 
behind Agamic and Paficaratra initiation. Ritual procedures of initiation 


are almost similar both in Vaikhanasa and Pancaratra cult. 


Some of the notable features of Pancaratra initiation are as 


follows: 


The hierarchy of initiates” is as follows: 1) samayin- who is bound 
by rules and regulations and completely ignorant of the fundamental texts 
and teachings of Pancaratra cult,'° 2) putraka- who received second level 
initiation and also considered as a son by the guru. It is because he has 
succeeded in following the rules and regulations of a samayin’’ 3) 


sadhaka- who has learnt the fundamental scriptures and is very fond of 
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performing rituals. Here what makes sadhaka different from both samayin 
and putraka is that he alone is permitted to do rituals'*® 4) acarya- who is 
able to interpret scriptures and capable of imparting initiation to others. 
He enjoys the topmost position among initiates and privileged to perform 


all kinds of rituals and practices.’” 
The Sakta Initiation 


The Sakta cult consists of many sub-cults. The cults of Srividya, 
Kali and other Goddesses come under this cult. The philosophy behind 
the initiation and the ritual techniques are something specific to these 
cults. At the same time, they adopt all the fundamental elements from 
different streams of Saivism. Initiation techniques are almost similar to 


that of mantramarga stream of Saivism. 
ii. Ritual Space 


The ritual space can be broadly divided into two namely, temple 
and domestic. These are the major places where daily and occasional 
rituals prescribed in Agamic and Pafcaratra texts are performed. Though, 
mostly the temples are built according to Agamic prescriptions, there are 
regional variations. And the structure and concept of temples have been 


changing in course of time. 
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Generally in tantric scriptures the temples are divided into three 
based on their structures. They are dravida, nagara and vesara.’ The 
dravida is that which is octagonal from the neck upwards. This temple 
model is primarily the characteristic of Pallava and Cola periods, e.g., 
Arjunartha and Dharmarajartha at Mamallapuram and Vetuvankovil at 
Kalugumalai. The distinguishing characteristic of nagara type of temples 
is that they are square from the ground level to finial. This type of temples 
is also commonly found in Pallava and Cola periods. The temple which is 
round from the neck upwards is known as vesara. This type of temples 
e.g., Balasubrahmanya temple at Kannanur and Vijaya Coliswara temple 


at Narttamalai, also fall in the same period.” 


Not everyone can perform rituals in temples because of caste 
restrictions. But there are no restrictions in domestic worship as any 
initiate can worship his family deities. The rules and regulations are not 
strictly followed in domestic worship. The rituals are comparatively less 


complex and short compared to that of temple worship. 
iii. Utensils of Worship 


The worship is of two kinds namely internal and external. The 
internal ritual is characterized by visualizing the deity in his / her several 


forms and offering upacara-s mentally. In the external worship the deity is 
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invoked to a pitha and worshipped by offerings that constitute specific 
objects or their substitutes. Before staring the ritual per se, all the utensils 
of worship have to be placed ritualistically in respective places. The 
vessels / utensils that are commonly used in daily rituals are vardhani, 
Sankha, ghanta and the special kinds of vessels for gandha, dhipa, dipa, 


arghya, padya and acamana. 
iv. Objects of Worship 


The idol is the most common object of worship. It is usually made 
of stone, wood, metal and clay. But there are also several other media into 
which the deity is invoked and worshipped. And some of these are often 
considered to be incarnations of gods. The other objects of worship are 
water, fire, sun, earth, sky, food, gold, Brahmins, pot (kumbha), lotus 
(kamala), guests, salagrama stone, book, trident, sword, mandala and 
sthandila. The purpose and offerings made to the god who is worshipped 


in these objects vary considerably.” 
v. Ritual 
Four-fold Division of Rituals 


As is already mentioned, tantric rituals are classified into four 


modeled on the smarta scheme of classification namely, nitya 
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(obligatory), naimittika (incidental), kamya (optional) and prayascitta 
(expiatory).This is how the rituals in tantric scriptures of all cults are 
classified and observed in actual ritual contexts. In the texts that follow 
four-fold classification of contents, the rituals of these four categories 
occur in kriyapada section. Many of the scriptures of Vaisnava and Saiva 
cults clearly demarcate and systematically explain these rituals in their 
kriyapada division. But there are instances where the demarcation lines 
are blurred or division of rituals into four groups is not followed 
systematically.These four categories of rituals may not be seen in all texts 
alike and exactly in the same order. There are some exceptions too. In 
some texts of vidyapitha division of mantramarga of Saivism the kamya 


and prayascitta rituals may not necessarily be seen. 


The rituals connected with temples occur in the kriyapada section 
whereas the rituals of initiation and code of conduct of initiates are given 
in caryapada. Here too there are some exceptions. As has been observed 
by Helene Brunner, in the Kirana the diksa and related rituals are given in 
the kriyapada whereas the rituals of consecration of images are provided 


in the carya, pada.” 


Among the four categories of rituals, the nitya is obligatory for 


initiates. After the initiation an initiate is expected to follow certain rules 
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of conduct that include daily obligatory rituals. He is expected do it for his 
own good either in a transportable idol or on a clean surface. The textual 
account of it begins with external rites of body purification like brushing 
the teeth, bathing, etc. After these preliminaries are over, the initiate starts 
the ritual proper, in which his deity of initiation 1s worshipped. In the 
ritual, as a preliminary step, gross and subtle bodies and all the cosmic 
principles that constitute the body and soul are purified first by means of 
mantra-s and nyasa-s. These constituent parts of rituals are theoretically 
constructed in such a way that by doing them properly the worshiper gets 
transformed into the deity himself. This transformation is the most 
important element in a ritual. The preliminary steps in a ritual are 
theoretically constructed to foster this transformation within the 
worshipper. Subsequently, the vessels that are placed in the altar in a 
particular order are made ready for the worship. It is done by purifying the 
objects and vessels, filling the vessels with prescribed materials, 
ritualistically placing them on the specific space of the altar and invoking 
the presence of the deity into them. Followed by these purificatory rites 
the throne (pitha) is visualized as constituting the thirty-six cosmic 
principles, twenty-five principles in the case of Vaisnava-s, and they are 
worshiped as embodied anthropomorphic and animal forms. These entire 


principles together make the throne a lotus, in a specific sense a seat for 
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the deity. The deity is invoked into this throne and worshipped with 
varying nature and numbers of offerings (upacara-s). The numbers of 
offerings vary from five to ninety six. After the offering of naivedya the 
worship of fire is done and a share of naivedya is offered into it. The fire 
offering is also a part and parcel of daily worship. The 
Somasambhupaddhati adds a few more ancillary ritual observances like 
the worship of cow (kapilapuja), worship of guru (vidyagurupuja) to 
daily ritual programme. These rituals are mainly done at the morning. 
There are some rituals to be done in the evening also. The importance of 
nitya lies in the fact that it cannot be avoided and must be performed at 


any cost by an initiate. 


The naimittika is done on particular occasions, often calendrically 
on the same time every year. For example; pavitraropana and 
damanaropana. The utsava is the other example of naimittika ritual. 
Mention may be made to two kinds of utsava-s, namely nitya™* and 
naimittika, prescribed in the Agama-s and some of the Paficaratra texts.” 
As the name suggests, the former is performed every day, whereas the 
latter is done every year on the same month. The naimittika festivals are 


26 
also known as mahotsava and brahmotsava. 


The kamya is done for a special purpose to achieve something. It is 
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usually done for achieving wealth, offspring and long life. The rituals 
ranging from the construction of temples to the installation of idols, 
matha-s (Saiva matha-s), puskarini (pond), kiipa (well) and vrksa (tree) 


also come under the preview of kamya rituals.” 


The prayascitta is done at the accidental mistakes, transgression of 
rules of conduct and occurrence of undesired results or omens.”® It may 


take the forms of abhiseka or homa. 


In short, a tantric practitioner's life is programmed around these 
rituals and practices. The nature and timings of rituals are similar in 
connection with temple observances also. So, the temple rituals are replica 
of domestic rituals of an initiate but comparatively more elaborated and 


time consuming. 


The initiation alone qualifies one to learn the scriptures and 
perform the rituals prescribed therein. The nature and meaning of rituals 
vary according to the individual differences and desired objectives. 
Generally, the rituals are prescribed for two categories of people i) those 
whose primary concern is to attain liberation (mumuksu) and 11) those 
who are desirous of attaining siddhi-s (supernatural powers). The 
fundamental structure of rituals of both remains same but the meaning and 


intensity vary to a great extent. 
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The Atmarthapija and Pararthapiija 


According to scriptures of tantrism, particularly Siddhanta 
Agama-s, an initiate is entailed to perform not only for his well being but 
also for others. Scriptures demarcate these two kinds of rituals under two 


heads viz., atmarthapuja and pararthapuja. 


As the names suggest, the former is done for oneself and the latter 
for others.” These public and private modes of worships constitute the 
core area of discussion of tantric treatises, particularly of Saiddhantika 
Agama-s and Pafcaratra texts. In the atmarthapiija the deity is 
worshipped on one's personal image of Siva (in the Saivasiddhanta cult) 
which is given to him by the guru at the time of initiation.’ Whereas, in 
the latter, static image of god is worshipped in temple by an officiating 
priest. Helene Bruner's observation as to how the Agama-s deal with these 
two modes of worship is noteworthy in this context. She observes that 
demonstrably early Saiddhantika texts like Mrgendra, Matanga, 
Sarddhatrigatikalottara and Svacchanda do not deal with pararthapija at 
all. The texts that predominantly deal with public worship are Kamika, 
Ajita, Karana, Kirana, Raurava and Suprabheda.”' It is observed that there 
are instances where a demarcation line cannot be drawn and mutual 


influence of each other is quite clear. 
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These two influenced each other in the course of history, and the 
texts we have, describe a situation where a common structure has 
been framed and the original characteristics of each cult are 


almost completely obliterated.” 


It will be of great help presenting here the key observation made by 
Helene Brunner in her scholarly article on the topic. Her observations will 
help us to better understand the glaring differences between these two 


modes of worships. Her points can be summarized as follows: 


1) Among the hierarchy of initiates sadhaka, who received 
special consecration qualifying him for the exclusive worship of a 
chosen deity, is entitled to worship the deity in an immovable image 
as a part of atmarthapuja. He can stop it doing after the attainment 


the desired goal or continue further. 


ii) The atmarthapuja is not a synonym of "domestic" and the 
parartha cannot be translated as "public" since some of ritual aspects 
are not open to public eyes. And also rituals remain same irrespective 


of presence or absence of public. 
iii) The simplified model of nityapuja given by Somasambhu 
constitutes of four stages. 1. dvarapuja, 2. pancasuddhi:- atmasuddhi, 


sthanasuddhi, dravyasuddhi, mantrasuddhi and lingaguddhi. 3. 
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bahyapuja:- asanapuja and murtinyasa, avahanadi, a anganyasa, 
= 34 ae 
upacara-s 4. candapuja. 

iv) Some of these ritual elements have only to do with the 
structure of temple. So it is suggested that dvarapuja, balidana and 
candapuja may not be necessarily included in the atmarthapuya. 
Similarly, the avahana (invocation) and visarjjana is not necessarily 


to be done on the permanently installed images 1.e., in temples. 


v) Similarly, some ritual elements that seem to be out of place 


in the context of pararthapuja are avaranapuja and Japa. 


vi) The avowed aims of these two cults also vary considerably 
from each other. While pararthapuya in a temple is performed for all 
the atmarthapuja is done for special achievement, to say liberation, of 
samayin-s, putraka-s and acarya-s. But in the case of sadhaka-s it is 


done for either liberation or worldly achievements. 


vii) One must have undergone initiation to do any of these two 
rituals. In the case of those who do pararthapuja, must have 
undergone acaryabhiseka. That the one who is born in 4diSaiva, a 
descendent in direct line of one of five sages, alone can be an 
officiating priest in temples is not an old concept.*> The reason is that 


several Agama-s and paddhati-s ignore the concept of adiSaiva. 
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Generally it is accepted in Tamilnadu. 


As is shown some ritual elements that form part of atmarthapuja 
do not fit to the context as they fit aptly to pararthapuja and vice versa. 
Texts do not provide a clear picture of where to draw demarcating line 
and the exact range and nature of each mode of worship. But one who is 
familiar with rituals and mode of presentation of Siddhantagama-s can 


distinguish both from each other. 
The Secret of Ritual 


Traditionally, it is held that the efficacy of a ritual lies in the 
conceptual transformation of the worshipper into the deity of the worship. 
This transformation is effected by bhitasuddhi or dehasuddhi in a ritual. 
The lines that recur in texts with several variations is that sivo bhutva 
Sivam yajet— one should worship Siva after becoming Siva himself. In its 
most general sense, one may likely to interpret that the worshipper has to 
become the deity even in external appearance. It cannot be totally ruled 
out because, certain cultic texts, for instance the texts of Srividya 
tradition, specifically say that the worshipper has to be even externally the 


deity of worship. 


These are the fundamentals one has to know before approaching 
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the tantric texts. It is within this background of ritual traditions of tantra, 


the ritual specifications of Kerala tantra should be situated. 
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Generally speaking, there are two streams of living traditions of 
tantra in Kerala, namely brahamanical and folk traditions. The former can 
be further divided into two, as the tantric traditions of Kerala brahmins 
(comprising mostly of orthodox brahmins) and Saktism of Missad-s. It 
would be proper to call "tantric traditions" of Kerala because there are 
many streams of tantric traditions in Kerala. In other words, it would be 
more appropriate to designate them as "familial traditions", because such 
traditions are known by name of particular brahmin family. Generally in 
discussions, tantric traditions of orthodox brahmins hold central stage and 
Saktism of Missad-s often held marginal and neglected for the reason that 
they cling to vama school of tantrism (vamamargin-s). Certain antinomian 
practices that from the part of religious practices of vama school, keep 
them away from orthodox brahmins and general public. Regarding the folk 
tantric tradition, not many studies have been undertaken to bring to light its 
characteristic features and to explore its similarities in philosophy and 


practice with A gamic tradition. 
General Features of Brahmanical Traditions of Tantra 


The brahmanical Kerala tantric tradition is unique in every aspect, 
for its practices ranging from temple construction'to ritual practices vary 


to a great extend from its Agmaic counterparts. Many of these 
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characteristic features have been elaborated by an array of scholars, 
beginning with E.V Raman Namputiri and subsequently by N.P. Unni 
after a few decades interval. Their major observations and contributions 
will be discussed in detail in the next chapter; so here some points that are 


not given due consideration in their works are discussed. 
a) Hierarchy of Priests 


Generally, the chief officiating priests who perform the major 
rituals- naimittika and kamya- are known as tantrin-s throughout Kerala. 
Notably, pre-Tantrasamuccaya (TS) ritual manuals and TS itself do not 
employ the word fantrin to refer to such priests. The words guru, acarya 
and mantrin are found to have used instead. Except a few ones, every 
temple in Kerala has a tantrin. But those temples which are consecrated 
and administered by renunciates (sannyasin-s), siddha-s, yogini-s or 


religious heads of privileged classes. 
Two Kinds of tantrin-s / acarya-s 


There are two kinds of tantrin-s / acarya-s viz., traditional and non- 
traditional. As it can be guessed rightly from the title, the former ones are 
those who belong to a family of tantrin-s and have been holding the 


esteemed position for generations.” The latter do not have any such 
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ancestry to claim. If a tantrin could no longer manage the charge of rituals 
of a temple for any reason, usually it is entrusted to someone outside his 
family, who may be his disciple or someone well-versed in ritual 
practices. The mode of transmission from a preceptor to his disciple 
sounds logical and sanctioned by traditions. But at present the scenario 
has completely changed to the extent of seeking the opinion of an 
astrologer for each and every matter. Nowadays it is the astrologer who 
suggests the tantrin of a temple and his words are considered to be 
authentic in this matter. What is wrong with this practice is that there is a 
better chance for administrative body and astrologer together to play 
political cards. It is to be stressed that the only role assigned to an 
astrologer in the ritual manuals is to suggest suitable muhurta for the 


performance of important rituals. 


The performance of a ritual would not be possible without the help 
of an assistant or assistants. Scriptures are particular about the qualities of 
an assistant. So evidently, the criteria laid down in texts are expected to 
have observed in actual practice in earlier times. The pre-7S texts 
particularly stress on the point that those who assist a chief priest in rituals 
must be initiates; in simple terms assistants must be disciples. The 


assistants are generally called as parikarmin-s or mirtipah’. 
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The tantrin and parikarmin are the two classes of priests generally 
seen in temples performing all sorts of rituals.‘On the occasion of the 
incidental rites (naimittika) 1.e., installation and renovation rituals, there 
will be a supervisor called sadasya, whose duties involve making sure that 
all rituals are performed intact, performing brahmakalasapuja, 
dhyanadhivasa, and suggesting the alternatives or expiation rituals in the 
case of known and unknown mistakes. Usually, a sadasya will be an adept 
who possesses commendable presence of mind as well as rich practical 
experiences in the respective field. Remarkably, the sadasya does not 


seem to have been given much importance in pre-7S literature. 
b) The Basic Structure of a Ritual and its Categories 


Generally in all tantric traditions, it is held to the core of beliefs 
that rituals are the direct means for the soul to ascend to the final stage of 
its existence. And the rituals are in a sense dramatic rehearsal in which the 
performer, being the deity within worships gross and subtle manifestations 
of his own consciousness. The meaning and the purpose of rituals vary in 
accordance with the soteriological outlook of a tradition. For a 
Saiddhantika, rituals serve as a means which will gradually lead him to a 
state where he is equal to Siva. For a non- Saiddhantika, rituals help him 


to get always established in his own true nature. For some others rituals 
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generate power which can be channelized in order to get mundane needs 
fulfilled. But none of these seem to be the purpose of rituals for a tantric 
practitioner of Kerala. For him a ritual is performed for its own sake 
despite the texts like Prayogamafijari (PM), TS and Visnusamhita (VS) 
explicitly or implicitly mention that the rituals are means to salvation. In 
the case of temple rituals, the structure and every day ritual programmes 


are capable of fostering the salvific desire of devotees. 


When a tantric ritual is understood in its right sense, it will never 
be mistaken as an obsessive repetition of seemingly meaningless 
activities. But in present day scenario the rituals can be seen lost its real 
significance when the priestly class no longer cares to learn and imbibe 
the real purpose. For most of them it is another profession like anything 
else. This general disinterest is applicable in the case of Kerala 


brhamanical tantric traditions also. 


The ritual performed in temples as well as outside the temple 
premises can be broadly categorized into three viz., Jaghupuja, 
saparivarapiija and sadaddhvanyasapija or sadaddhvapija.° The ritual 
procedures in these categories follow a logical pattern. The order of ritual 
constituents is; dehasuddhi (cleansing the body and subtle bodily 


constituents), Sankhapirana (preparing the conch for ritual), atmaradhana 
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(worshiping oneself after becoming the deity of worship himself), 
pithapuja (worship of throne), avahana ( invocation) mirtipaja (worship 
of deity along with retinues) and prasannapuja ( propitiating the deity by 
chanting stotra-s and mantra-s) and finally udvasana (taking back the 
deity to the source where he/ she is invoked from). Of these the first three 
are i.e., dehasuddhi, Sankhapurana and atmaradhana, preparatory by 


which the worshipper and the utensils are made eligible for worship. 


In the performance of deha§uddhi, which involves transforming the 
material body into divine by imposing mantra-s on the respective parts of 
body and yogic techniques of breath control (pranayama), the worshipper 
has to visualize himself as identified with the deity. The ultimate aim of 
ritual according to tantric scriptures is to sustain the godly consciousness 
that is awakened in a sadhaka during the initiation. And all the scriptures 
of tantrism unequivocally state that in order to worship, one has to 
become the deity of worship himself at conceptual level. This is where 


1.e., in identifying oneself with the deity, lies the secret of ritual.® 


After being well established in the godly consciousness through 
visualization and imposing different mantra-s on the different parts of the 
body the worshipper prepares the utensils particularly vardhani (kindi in 


Malayalam) and sankha by filling the water (Saikhapurana) after 
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invoking the presence of ganiga and the deity of worship into it. It is to be 
noted here that the order of arrangement of vessels (pujapatran!) is one of 
the particular features of Kerala tantric rituals. It is not clearly known how 
such a system has evolved. It may be the result of influence of sacrificial 
cult (vagasampradaya) and the ritual system of Srividya cult. After the 
preparatory rites of the Sankha, the water is sprinkled over all the 
materials that are set ready for worship. While doing atmaradhana 
worshipper has to visualize to have transformed physically to the deity 
and worship himself. In sadaddhvapuja, this process is much elaborated 
as the deity is invoked into worshipper's heart after visualizing it as throne 


(pitha) and doing elaborate worship to all constituent parts of the throne. 


In the next step the throne of the deity is worshipped. The pantheon 
consisting of all supporting principles and divinities is worshipped from 
its base to the center. The supporting figures are adharaSakti, mulaprakrti, 
kiirma, ananta and prthvi. In addition to these, eight manifestations of the 
principle of intellect (buddhi ftattva, i.e., dharma, jnana, vairagya, 
aigvarya, adharma, ajnana, avairagya and anaisvarya), three inherent 
natures (satva, rajas and tamas), two covers (acchadana, viz., maya and 


vidya), four kinds of souls (atmacatustaya, 1.e., atman, antaratman, 
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paramatman and jfianatman)’ and navaSakti-s are also worshiped in 
saparivarapuja. 

Subsequently the deity is invoked into the throne thus made by 
cosmic principles. The deity is invoked from within and all the nyasa-s 
performed on the worshipper's body are done in the idol also. The only 
difference between saparivarapuija and sadaddhvapuya is that in the latter 
sadaddhvanyasa is done on the worshipper's body during the dehasuddhi 


and the same nyasa-s are done on the idol after invocation. Rest of the 


rituals is one and the same. 


The invocation procedure is another peculiarity of Kerala tantric 
tradition. Texts prescribe that the deity has to be invoked from one of two 
centers i.e., either from the hrdaya or muladhara. If the deity is not 
invoked from within, the other optional centers are cosmic power 
(prapancasakti) or disc of sun (siryamandala). It is to be noted that very 
much importance is attached to siryamandala as a center in Kerala tantric 
traditions in particular. It is from where the ganga is invoked and to where 
the vasanaSakti-s (inherent impulses) of deity are diffused in the context 
of bimboddhara ritual.'"After the performance of formal rituals of 


receiving a deity with offerings (upacara-s)' ‘he/she along with retinues 
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are propitiated in murtipuja '? Tt is only in saparivarapuja the retinues are 
worshipped with offerings (upacara-s). Here in this context in certain 
traditions the retinues are visualized to have spread around 
(parivaraprasarana) and worshipped (puspavarana) at the start and end of 
murtipuja. Following it the naivedya is offered to deity. At this juncture 


bali is offered to agni and at certain temples vaisvahoma is also done. 


Subsequently, the prasannapuja is done with the door closed from 
inside. As the name indicates it is the time for propitiating the deity with 
mantra-s and for personal sadhana. At the end of the prasannapuja the 
door is opened and the ritual culminates in the udvasana. Usually, the 
udvasana is not done where the deity is permanently installed and 
worshipped. This is the short description of procedures of worship. This 
basic pattern is more or less similar in all tantric traditions of Kerala 


whether it is done in the dwelling places or temples. 


Notably, the Jaghupuja does not find room particularly in pre-TS 
ritual manuals. That means original texts prescribe the saparivarapuja-s 
only. The hierarchy exists only in practice. The sadaddhvapuyja is done 
comparatively less frequently as it is done while doing kalasapuja or on 


the occasions of installation or renovation rituals. 
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c) The Ritual Space 


All tantric rituals presuppose a space. It is in this real or 
imaginative space the presence of a particular deity is invoked. Scriptures 
speak of several of such locations eligible for worship, which include 
icon, human body, disc of sun and moon, water, fire, mandala, yantra etc. 
These are the ritual spaces generally prescribed in all tantric scriptures 


alike. 


Among these spaces of worship measurement, layout, method of 
drawing mandala-s and the nature and source of color powders that used 
to fill in them deserve special consideration. Kerala has got a distinct 
tradition of making mandala-s with reference to the Agamic or 
Pancaratra Tradition. It is a subject of great value and scope particularly 
in the field of art and can be taken up as separate topic for research. It is 
yet to be studied what accounts for these differences in the preparation of 


mandala-s from its Agamic counterpart. 
d) The Rituals of Utsava 


The rituals of utsava are performed on the same month every year 
mostly based on the date and astronomical star (naksatra) of consecration 


of idol. Generally, they last for seven consecutive days, but there are 
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exceptions. The actual ritual performances of utsava are marked by the 
flag hoisting (dhvajarohana) and culminates in ritual bath (tirthasnana). 
The flag hoisting is followed by worshipping the deity with special 
offerings, worship of the seeds (ankurapiija) twice in every day and 
performance of sribhitabali twice in a day viz., morning and evening. In 
major temples across Kerala the Sribhiitabali that performed in the 


morning is replaced by utsavabali.’* 
Kinds of bali Offerings 


The performance of bali offerings is a distinct feature of Kerala 
tantric temple rituals. The bali offerings can be divided into three viz., 
Siveli, Sribhiitabali and utsavabali. Though there are references of four 
more kinds of bali-s in scriptures namely, jayabali vijayabali, durgabali 
and kaumarabali, the last three are totally extinct now. It is interesting to 
note that jayabali is still performed every year at Trkkatiri Sti 
Munnumiurti temple situated at Palakkad district. This is the only temple 
in Kerala where jayabali is performed even at present. There the rituals 


are performed by one of the members of Ikkattu family. 


The Siveli is the shortest of bali-s which is performed in most of 


the temple every day, particularly in mahaksetra-s. The other instance in 
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which the Siveli is performed is at the end of installation of idol (bimba 


pratistha). Here it is a part of incidental rites (naimittika). 


Whereas, in Sribhitabali all retinues of the principal deity installed 
around the sanctum sanctorum within a temple complex are propitiated 
with upacara-s and offerings are made to them by cooked rice." It is 
performed mainly during the festival seasons (utsava). But it is also 
performed on specific occasions like on the second day of prasadasuddhi 
(a group of purificatory rituals performed on the previous day of flag 
hoisting during the festival season. The ritual package consists of 
prasadasuddhi, astrakalasapiija, raksoghnahoma, vastuhoma, vastubali, 
vastukalasabhiseka and vastupunyaha. These rituals mark the beginning 
of festival and they are done in the evening after sunset. On the very next 
day morning catussuddhi, dhara, paficagavya, pancaka and pancavimSati 
kalaSa-s are set ready by worshipping each one separately in pots and the 
idol is bathed by each of these pots. And these purificatory rites culminate 
in Sribhitabali.), after anujfakalasabhiseka on the sixth day evening of 
renovation rituals (here it called as anujnabali), at the end of 
mahabalipitha pratistha and on the last day of installation as well as 


renovation rituals. 


In the utsavabali, the offering procedures are much more elaborated 


and the pantheon of retinues consists of relatively a few more deities 
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particularly worshipped at the inner compound (antahara).'’"Moreover, it 


is performed only on the utsava season. 


On the six day night the deity is taken in procession for 'royal 
hunting’ (pallivetta in Malayalam), which is an act of shooting an 
artificially created wild beast. After this dramatic enactment of royal 
hunting the deity is taken back to the mandapa and where he is laid to rest 
whole the night ( pallikkuruppu- royal sleep) in a ritually prepared bed 
(Sayya) that is surrounded by the greenish sprouts (bijankura-s). In the 
following day the deity is awakened before sunrise by showing the 
astamangala-s and cow as an auspicious sings and ritually anointed by 
several kinds of oily substances (dravya-s). After this ritual drama is over, 
yatrahoma is performed and the deity is taken in procession mounted on 
the elephant or a temporary vehicle accompanied by percussion 
instruments, performing danseuses and civilians for the holy bath 
(tirthasnana or avabhrtasnana). And after the holy bath the deity is taken 
back to the temple and the rituals of utsava culminates in the Sribhitabali 


which is preceded by the dawning the flag and ritual bath (kalasabhiseka). 
e. The Rituals of jirnoddhara 


The consecration rituals are the complex and elaborated of all 


rituals performed within a temple compound. Generally, the other rituals 
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of same structure and order, which are performed incidentally and 
characterized by presence of considerable number of kalasakumbha-s, are 
known as ‘kalaga-s' throughout Kerala. The prefix added to the word the 
kalaSa is the identification mark by which the nature and range of 
application of rituals can be identified. They are dravyakalasa, 
astabandhakalasa° and navikaranakalasa. The last one is also known as 


jirnoddhara. 


To differentiate the above ones from each other it is necessary to 
have an idea of the order of arrangement rituals. Among these the rituals 
of jirnoddhara are very complex and contain all the rituals of other two 
i.e., dravyakalaSa and astabandhakalasa. Hence for the practical reasons 
the details of jirnoddhara are given first as a framework and the 


differences in other two kinds are enumerated on this basis. 


The Ritual Details of jirnoddhara 


No. f 
me : Rituals in the Morning Rituals in the Evening/ Night 
acaryavarana, ankuraropana, 
prasadasuddhi, astrakalaSapuyja, 
1" Day raksoghnahoma, vastuhoma, 


vastukalasapuja, vastubali, 
vastukalasabhiseka, vastupunyaha 


ankurapuja, catuhsuddhi, 
dhara, paficagavya, , — __ 
2™ Day panicaka, bimbaguddi, kundasuddhi, ankurapuja 


proktahoma, 


homakalasabhiseka 
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3™ Day 


ankurapuja,prayascittaho 
ma, Santihoma, 
atbhutasantihoma, 
homakalasabhiseka 


kundasuddhi, ankurapuja 


4" Day 


$vasantihoma, 

phe ins 
corasantihoma, 
homakalasabhiseka 


bimbaparigraha, jaladhivasa, 
ankurapuja 


5" Day 


ankurapuja, agnijanana, 
tatvahoma, 
tatvakalaSapuja, 
anujnakalagapuja, 
brahmakalagapuja, 
parikalagapuja, 
tatvakalasabhiseka, 


adhivasahoma, kalasadhivasa, 
ankurapuja 


6" Day 


ankurapuja, 
adhivasapuja, 
parikalasabhiseka, 
brahmakalasabhiseka, 


anujnabali, anujna prarthana, 
ankuraropana, ankurapuja, 
bimbasuddhikalagapiuja, 
adhivasahoma 


7" Day 


ankurapiuja, 
Sayyavidyesvarakalasapuj 
a, nidrakalagapuja, 
kumbheSakarkkaripija, 
Sirastatvahoma, 
ptatisthahoma, 
Jjaloddhara, bimbasuddhi, 
samharatatvahoma, 
samharatatvakalasap aja, 
prarthana, 
samharatatvakalasabhisek 
a, dhyanasankoca, 
jivakalagapiija, 
durvvasantihoma, 
lingoddhara, jaladhivasa 


prasadaguddi, dhyanadhivasa, 
pithadhivasa, mandalapija, 
adhivasahoma, adhivasapuja, 


gm Day 


adhivasapuja, 
prasadagudhi, 
prasadapratistha, 
napumsakasilapratistha, 
lingapratstha, 
pithapratistha, 
kumbheSakalasabhiseka, 


ankurapuja 
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nidrakalasabhiseka, 
jivakalagabhiseka, 
jivavahana, prananyasa, 
puryastakanyasa, 
sthulavahana, 
stotravahana, payasapuja, 
nityapuyja, 
nityanidanapratijna, 
pratisthadaksina, 
dvarapidhana 


9” Day 


ankurapiuja, 
parivarahoma, 
parivarapratistha, 
matrpratistha, 
nirmalyadharipratistha 


ankurapuja 


10" Day 


proktahoma, 
prayascittahoma, 
Santihoma, 
kumbheSakarkaripija, 
caturthabrahmakalasap uja 
, parikalasapuja 


adhivasahoma, kalasadhivasa 


1 Day 


adhivasapuja, 
dvarodghatana, 
homakalasabhiseka, 
parikalasabhiseka, 
kumbheSakalasabhiseka, 
caturthabrahmakalasabhis 
eka, avasravaproksana, 
Sribhiitabali 


(Table: III. 1) 


In the dravyakalaga the rituals up to the sixth day morning are 


performed as in jirnoddhara and it ends with Sribhiitabali. It is performed 


every year as an empowerment ritual package. In astabandhakalasa, the 
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rituals of first eight days (see Table: III. 1) are performed as such and it 


culminates in setting the bimba and pitha tight by means of asthabandha. 


As it is illustrated in the above chart (Table: III. 1) the full-fledged 
jirnoddhara ritual consists of eleven days but in some cases the rituals are 
cut-short to absolute minimum. Most probably, due to financial shortage 
or lack of necessary infrastructure or human and material resources the 
rituals are cut-short sustaining only the necessary ones. In that case the 
complete programme will be finished within three or six days. Scriptures 
also lend support to it by instructing that the full-fledged ritual package 
has to be done only if it is financially affordable to temple authorities. 
Otherwise the tantrin is free to decide the rituals to be included and 
execute considering financial affordability, availability of resources and 


other relevant factors. 


In the above chart (Table: II. 1) the rituals performed up to fourth 
day morning are expiatory in nature. The kalasa proper begins with fourth 
day evening rituals 1.e., bimbaparigraha. It is an act of ritually receiving 
the newly sculpted idol from the architect after the rituals of opening the 
eye of bimba (netronmilana). Then it is kept in the water (jaladhivasa). 
On the next day the rituals begin with tattvahoma in which all the cosmic 


principles (tattva-s) that constitute the body of the deity are dissolved 
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(tattvasamhara) and re-created (tattvasrsti). And the deity is anointed with 
tattvakalaSa which is placed adjacent to the sacrificial altar (homakunda) 
and worshipped along with the fire offerings. It is followed by 
anujnabrahmakalagapuja and parikalasapuja. For that purpose a special 
stage is made ready by drawing a huge mandala proportionate in size to 
number of pots (kalaga-s) that are to be placed in it. The kalasa-s are 
placed in the mandala in such a way that the center position is reserved 
for brahmakalasa and the rest of parikalasa-s are placed around within the 
mandala. As the name indicates the purpose of the grand bath is to get 
permission to proceed to consecration rituals. The interesting fact is that 
the kalasabhiseka is the principal means by which the permission of the 
deity is sought for any purpose. The same logic is applied here also. On 
the very next day morning the deity is bathed with the kalasa-s which 
constitute not only the water but also the other kalasa ingredients like 
fruits (phala), different kinds of soils (mrt), oily substances, gems etc. 
Excluding bimbaparigraha, the rest of procedures are same in the 
dravyakalasa. The bimbaparigraha is done only when the idol that is 
regularly worshiped is to be replaced because of broken major limbs. In 
the case of minor wreckages it is sustained as such by temporary repair of 


the constituent limbs. 
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The astabandhakalasa is performed if the astabandha is totally or 
partially misplaced or damaged. In that case also all the above explained 
rituals are performed in the same manner. The difference between 
dravyakalasa and astabandhakalasa is that the latter culminates in the 
fixation of the new astabandha. After the parikalasabhiseka the 
astabandha 1s fixed with accompanying rituals between the gap of bimba 
and pitha after removing the damaged remnants completely without 
leaving any trace of it. Before it is done the gap (vivara) is filled with thin 
golden plates (svarnasakala), sand and gems (ratna) of several kinds. After 
the rituals of astabandha are over the deity is bathed with the 
brahmakalasa. In short, the additional ritual in the astabandhakalaSa is the 


fixing the asthabandha just before the brahmakalasabhiseka. 


The characteristic features of rituals of jirnoddhara will be 
explained in detail in the fifth chapter. Here the rituals of consecration of a 
new temple (nutanapratistha) are explained. Except omission of a few 


rituals, most of the ritual procedures are similar to jirnoddhara. 


The procedures begin with procurement of a proper place for 
construction and testifying the suitability of the land by applying certain 


methods prescribed in the scriptures. They are well elaborated in pre-TS 
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literature and the procedures are more or less parallel to Agamic tradition. 


The uniqueness lies in the rites of lying foundation. 


Following the preliminary rituals (istakanyasa, garbhanyasa etc.) 
of transforming the land into an appropriate one for constructing a 
permanent abode for the deity, six kinds of specifically prepared utensils 
representing of 'six centers' (sadadhara) are placed hierarchically exactly 
underneath the space where the deity is to be installed. Then the sanctum 
sanctorum is built over it. So, vertically the deity is situated at the top of 


sadadhara-s. The concept, order and structure of sadadhara-s are distinct 


The Sadadhara-s 


(Figure: III. 1) 
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from other parallel traditions and a unique feature of Kerala tantric 
tradition. The above given picture (Figure: III. 1) illustrates the order and 
shapes of five adhara-s. The sixth one is absent in the picture and this 
position is assumed by napumsakasila which is placed on the top as the 


sixth adhara. 


After the completion of construction works, sanctum sanctorum in 
particular, the tantrin is summoned by the urala (the owner) for further 
proceedings. As said earlier, many ritual procedures are similar and it will 
suffice here to note only the differences in procedures. The rest of rituals 
are similar to jirnoddhara .The below given chart will sufficiently 


illustrate the procedures in detail. 


The Ritual Details of nutanapratistha 


No. of 
bs i Morning Evening 
y 

1" Day acaryavarana, ankuraropana 

and Day ankurapuja bimbaparigraha, _jaladhivasa, 
ankurapuja 

3" Day | arikurapaja ankurapiija 

4" Day ankurapuja bimbasuddhikalasgapuja, 
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adhivasahoma, ankurapuja, 


ankurap uja, prasadasuddi, dhyanadhivasa, 
Sayyavidyesvarakalagapuja, pith adhivasa, mandalapiija, 
5" Day | nidrakalasapuja, adhivasahoma, adhivasapiija, 


kumbheSakarkkaripija, 
Sirastattvahoma, pratisthahoma, 
Jjaloddhara, bimbasuddhi, 


adhivasapuja, prasadasudhi, 
prasadapratis tha, 
napumsakasilapratistha, 
lingapratstha, pithapratistha, 
kumbheSakalasabhiseka, 

6" Day _ | nidrakalasabhiseka, 
Jjivakalasabhiseka, jivavahana, 
prananyasa, puryastakanyasa, 
sthulavahana, stotravahana, 
payasapiuja, nityapuja, 
nityanidanapratijna, 
pratisthadaksina, dvarapidhana 


(Table: III. 2) 


These are the characteristic features of brahmanical Kerala tantric 
tradition. The other features that are not discussed here will be given due 
consideration while analyzing the studies of previous scholars critically. 
Many procedures are parallel to Agamic tradition but the elements of 
Kerala brahmanical ideologies and practices also reflect throughout the 
ritual observances. It is only after an in-depth analysis of every single 
element of practice and locating its philosophical implication within a 


broad context the exact nature and working dynamics of Kerala 
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brahmanical tradition of tantrism can be predicted. This can be achieved 
by applying the parameters of historical and cultural studies. The present 
study does not touch upon either. A historian can easily distinguish the 
necessary data he needs to reconstruct the picture of intellectual and 


religious history of brahmins of Kerala. 
The Sakta Tradition of Mussad-s 


The Mussad-s of Kerala are brahmins by caste but they are 
marginalized and degraded by brahmin orthodoxy. Members of these 
families believe themselves to have affiliated with decedents of Sakta 
school of Kashmir. Scholars who have took great effort to trace the 
trajectory and historical date of arrival of Kashmiri brahmins in Kerala 


could not convincingly establish both beyond doubt even today. 


The tradition of tantra they inherited is quite different from Kerala 
tradition. In order to understand the tradition in its length and breadth, we 
have to consider all the aspects of the tradition like system of worship, 
fundamental texts and ethical values. Here the discussion is confined to 
some characteristic features of worship of Kali-s because they deserve a 
special consideration. Since the subject is very complex and requires an 
in-depth study some observations based on previous studies and 


experience alone can be given at present. 
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There are thirteen Kali Kavu-s (groves) across Kerala mostly 
concentrated on northern Kerala, erstwhile Malabar, and they are noted 
for unique customs and ritual practices, where Missad-s enjoy a special 
privilege to perform rituals every day. In these thirteen temples namely, 
Matayikkavu (Kannur), Mannampurattukavu ( Kannur), Pisarikkavu 
(Koyilandy), Valayanatu (Kozhikkode), Kodikkunnu (Malappuram), 
Mamanikkunnu (irikkoor), Kodungallir, Panayanarkkavu ( Mannar, 
Thiruvalla), Mutturrukavu (Thiruvalla), Tirumandhankunnu (Mala- 
ppuram), Kaliyamva]li (Kozhikkode), Tiruvafcerykkavu ( Kannur, Ku- 
thuparamba) and KaJarivatukkal (Kannur) the deities Siva, Rurujit, 
Candakapalini, Bhadrakali, Matr-s and Ksetrapala are installed and 
worshipped within the same temple complex. The central space in these 
temples is occupied by Mahartha / Rurujit who is installed southern side 
of Siva's shrine in a rectangular sanctum sanctorum (called matrsala) 
facing either east or north or west and next to her is installed matr-s facing 
the north. Here the Mahartha is worshipped in the Sricakra and the 
Candakapalini is worshipped in her anthropomorphic form on the idol 
installed at the center of sanctum sanctorum. Notably, other than in these 
temples the anthropomorphic representation of Matr-s are hardly found 


housed and worshipped separately. 
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The distinguishing feature of rituals of these temples is that they 
are the syntheses or meeting points of different cults and practices. It is 
here we could find the cults of Kashmir namely, Trika, Krama and Kaula 
meet together to form a unique cult of worship of Rurujit called 
"Rurujitvidhana". Some of these thirteen temples are strategically invaded 
and religiously dominated by Kerala brahmin tantrin-s. No matter who 
does daily rituals in these thirteen temples, the tantrin-s or chief officiating 
priests of these temples are brahmin priests. It is to be noted that the 
brahmin priests and Mussad-s who perform worship in these temples 
follow two entirely different systems of worship and they do never meet at 
all. Everything from the visualization of deity to customs and ritual 
practices varies considerably for both and fundamentally conflict with 
each other. These temples stand out as clear evidences of brahmanical 
domination and encroachment into the religious sphere or institutions of 
other castes. Evidently, orthodox brahmins could not follow the ritual 
system of Sakteya brahmins as such due to the fact that their customs and 
practices contain anti-brahmanical elements, which are central to the 
system, particularly the use of pancamakara-s. Moreover, orthodox 
brahmins could not understand the relative position of specialized 
pantheons within a ritual context and also their ritual nuances and 


underlying soteriological speculations. The end result was the entire 
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system is remodeled on the line of brahmanical system of worship 
centering the Siva. The Siva is worshipped in his Bhairava form and the 
Rurujit is mistakenly worshipped as Camunda. And the brahmanical 
systems of worship are reinstated in these temples through this process. 
As mentioned earlier, not all of these temples are totally dominated by 
brahmins but just five of them namely, Mutturru, Panayannar, 
Kodungallur, Tirumandhankunnu and Kodikkunnu. After all, these 
temples are now the perfect examples of anyamantrayajana, which is 


strictly prohibited by the scriptures of all tantric cults alike. 


The fundamental scriptures prescribing the rituals of these deities 
are said to be Matrsadbhava (Ma.Sad) and Sesasamuccaya (SS). But the 
ritual system in both of these texts is a representative of a typical Kerala 
brahmanical ritual model. But interestingly, ritual system of Mussad-s is 
rightly based on certain manuscripts handed down for generations which 
are still kept intact by certain families. The prescriptions are followed 


thoroughly while performing rituals in these temples even today. 


It can be safely concluded that until a devoted academic study is 
carried out on the historical process of evolution of these temples, worship 
and the cultural milieu which enabled such distinct system to run its roots 


into the soil of Kerala, it will remain as an unproven hypothesis. 
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The Tantric Elements in the Folk Cultural Expressions 


The religious observances of tantrism encompass a wide spectrum 
of ritual practices that are either aimed at mundane enjoyment (bhukt1) or 
salvation (mukti). Rituals are part and parcel of tantrism and the thin line 
which demarcates systems of tantric worships from vedic ritual system is 
often very difficult to discern. When the religious observances of multiple 
castes and their sub-castes of Kerala are seen from this angle, they are 
found in many ways similar to tantric observances. Every caste in Kerala 
inherits a ritual system and historically it can be established that low 
castes were never prohibited from performing such a system of ritual 
practice within the territories of their reach. Not only the Kavu-s (groves) 
across Kerala are the living testimonies to this relative freedom to express 
publically the diverging religious practices of low castes but also small 
shrine-like structures of private worship found to have erected particularly 


in close proximity of households. 


Of the many means of expression of public worship, the Teyyam 
features one of important annual cultural events in Kerala, particularly in 
Malabar region. Several studies have been done on its peculiarities, socio- 
cultural and mythological interconnectedness and impact under the head 


of folk lore studies.'’ These studies indeed helped to understand the 
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religious history of Kerala within a broad context and to reconstruct it in 
the light of new evidences. But none of them has attempted to interpret 
intrinsic nature and content of this cultural art form from within the 
context of tantrism. It is here lies the importance of the pioneering efforts 
made by Rich J. Freeman, Visiting Assistant Professor, Duke University, 
Durham, who links the central ideologies of Kerala tantric rituals with 
Teyyam performances. '® The core idea of his argument is that the 
"formalized possession" is the common thread running through both 
brahmanical tantric ritual practices of Kerala (or tantric rituals in general) 
and Teyyam performances. By the expression "formalized possession" he 


means: 


[. . . | the widespread belief throughout south India that formally 
stipulated and ritually prepared "bodies", whether of animate or 
inanimate matter, can routinely become receptacles for the 
consciousness and person of deities. It is through these bodies 
that deities are subsequently perceived to interact, communicate 
with, and tangibly benefit worshippers, and this indeed 
constitutes the raison d'etre of worship. By highlighting the 
formal features of this paradigm of worship I intend to stress the 
facts that possession phenomena are: 1) culturally constructed 


and codified at the conceptual level; 2) socially stipulated and 
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regulated at the level of organization and recruitment; and 3) 
ritually effected through the process of performative enactment. . 
He further argues that the preliminary procedures in both tantric worship 
and Teyyam are to trigger and effect the possession in its fullest form of 


expression. He observes: 


The central tenets of worship are similarly predicated on the 
ability of the Brahman priests to install the conscious power 
(caitanya) of the deities into permanent images which are 
protectively insulated in temples as repositories of that power, in 
order to conduct controlled ritual interactions with the deities on 
behalf of worshippers. As stated earlier however, what is 
characteristically tantric in this tradition is that this ability to 
install and maintain a deity depends centrally on the priest's 
ability to first invoke the god into his own body - in some sense, 
to himself become the god. It is only subsequent to this process 
of self-invocation that this caitanya is deposited in the permanent 


20 
images. 


But this account of tantric worship does not cover the entire 
spectrum of visualizations and underpinning philosophical speculations 


that make the tantric ritual a perfect whole. 
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Freeman's theory of "formalized possession" has gained wide 
currency among western academicians and it has evolved into an 
independent subject of academic enquiry in cultural anthropology.” But it 
seems that his arguments have to be reconstructed in a more convincing 
manner doing full justice to the central tenet and inner dynamics of tantric 


worship of Kerala brahmins. 
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Notes 


See N.P Unni, Tantra Literature of Kerala, pp. 365-70 for a detailed account 
of evolution of temples through successive centuries and a general 
background of distinguished features of Kerala temple architecture. 
Conventionally, it is held that it was ParaSurama who gave the right to 
perform prominent rituals in Temple across Kerala. In the historical chronicle 
Keralamahatmya, which speaks at length about the origin and later phases of 
Kerala history, it is said that it was sage ParaSurama who was instrumental in 
bringing brahmins to Kerala and installing temples at different parts of the 
land. The verse runs as follows; 

uttaradin dvijanatra godavaryupasevitan 

kalpayamasa devanam pujartham bhrgusattamah 

tantrino dvadaSasresthan pratistharthamakalpayat 

caturvimSa sahasram ca devalayamakalpayat X. p.40. 

See E.V. Raman Nampitiri's introduction pp. 64-5 for more details on this. 

It can be seen that this Parasurdama myth is not only associated with division 
of priesthood but also with the reason for brahmin settlement in South India in 
general and Kerala in particular. See Kesavan Veluthat, Brahmin Settlements 
in Kerala, p.4 for more on ParaSurama myth. 

The number of parikarmin-s in a given ritual is decided on the basis of the 
number of homa-s. 

evam gurum guruniyogakrto vinitan vipran vidhanakuSalanapi martipalan / 
sarvesvapiha caturo dvigunan vrnita sadva tatha svahavanadyanusrtya karta 
// TS, I. 26. Vivarana: yavanto adhivasahomah tavanto'vasyam miurtipah 
syuh. 

Here the hierarchies existing among the priests who perform occasional rites 
are taken into consideration. The functions of chief priest (melsanti) and 
junior priests (kizSanti) are well noted by N.P Unni. See pp. 361-65. 

See the dictionary meanings of the word ritual. Oxford Advanced Learner's 


Dictionary: a serious of actions that are always performed in the same way, 
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especially as a part of religious ceremony. The other meanings are; any 
practice or pattern of behavior regularly performed in a set manner, 
(Psychology) any repetitive behavior, such as hand-washing, performed by a 
person with a compulsive personality disorder. 

This mode of division cannot be seen in any of the texts. More precisely, it 
can be seen only in vernacular ritual manuals. It is part of oral tradition in 
which, as a general rule, the learning of rituals starts with simple process to 
complex ones. So it is not surprising if such division is not given in the texts 
with clearer boundaries of demarcation. 

The word dehasuddhi is not usually found in the Agama-s. The procedure of 
ritually purifying the different constituents of body are given in Agama-s as 
bhiitaSuddhi and atmasuddhi. Interestingly, the two Saiva Paddhati texts 
found using the word dehasuddhi for purifying subtle bodily elements. The 
procedure of atmasuddhi is explained in the fifth chapter (verse 3) of TS. It is 
achieved through kumbhakapranayama. It is said in the Vivarana commentary 
that the souls are of three kinds jiva, deha and jat. tridha hyatmavasthito jivo 
deho jatamiti. tatra  jivasya paramatmapattya $uddhih, dehasya 
nityapancabhitaripasya sva sva karanapattya, Jjatasya tu 
anityapancabhutarupasya Sosanadibhih Suddhiriti vibhagah. In the ritual the 
impurities of both gross (sthula) and subtle (siiksma) bodies are removed 
through the re-absorption of tattva-s (tattvalaya), collapsing (Sosana) and 
burning (dahana). Then new body is created. 

sankalpya sakalikrtya dhyatva pindakalah kramat / 

Sivabhitam tathatmanam tatah pujam samarabhet // SN.1.72; 

evam vinyasya dehantu Sivo'hamiti bhavayet / Matrsadbhava, xiv" chapter; 
ivannandevatatmavaykkalpayitva nijam tanum / Putayiirbhasa, VII. 114; 
devohamiti saficintya japedastavaram punah / Kriyasara, xvo" patala. 

Here the fourth one jfanatma is not found in the pre-TS scriptures namely, 
PM, Saivagamanibandhana, Visnusamhita, Kriyasara. They refer only to 
three kinds of souls viz., 2tma, antaratma and paramatma. It seems that the 
fourth one appears for first time in Pasupata. 

caturvidhamathatmanam caturmiurti samanvitam / 


atma caivantaratma ca paramam jana samjnakam // 
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Then it is seen adopted in all the texts that followed Pasupata namely TS, 
Kalagacandrika, Putayurbhasa, Anusthana-s, etc. 

The reason may be that according to vedic ideologies the Sun is door to 
heaven (also devayana ) and once it is crossed no ne is subjected to rebirth. 
Here in this context the vasanasakti-s are diffused into the disc of Sun so that 
it will not return to new idol after installation. 

Though the number and order of upacara-s vary considerably from text to text, 
the standard as well as minimum number of offering are said to be five. It is 
closely associated with pancamahabhita-s. But in the context of Kerala 
brahmanical rituals the number of upacara-s constitute six and the last one is 
naivedya. So the upacara-s are jala, gandha, puspa, dhiipa, dipa and naivedya. 
The last one is often replaced by water (karanajala) which represents 
naivedya. It may be noted here that the mode of tantric worship in Kerala is 
often designated to be jaladijalanta puja. 

In the PM, Saivagamanibandhana and Kriyasara it is called the worship of 
Sambhupaksa and mirtipaksa. According to PM, the SadaSiva is encircled by 
deities of five circuits (paftcavarana). The first circle consists of the worship 
five mirti-s beginning with [Sana and aiigamantra-s (Sambhupaksa). Then the 
second circle, called miurtipaksa, which consists of Sadyojata (west), 
Vamadeva (south), Aghora (north), Tatpurusa (east) and [ana (crown). Then 
the angamantra is repeated but this time it is worshipped in four intermediate 
directions (SE, NE, SW, and NW) and the fifth is on the four directions 
(diksu). The third circle is called vidye§varavarana which consists the circle 
of eight vidyesvara-s among them first four are situated in four directions and 
rest in the intermediate directions. Then the fourth and fifth circles are of 
ganesvara-s and lokapala-s along with their weapons (4yudha). But when it 
comes to TS the Siva is said to have encircled by six circuits. ise 
sadavrtiriyvam parivarakIptin pancavrtih payasijaksanisumbhahandryoh / 
VII.78. 

kaladvayepyutsavanamadheyam / 

balim gurur bhutabalim kiredva // 

kalaprakIptyobhayamacaredva / 

vakshye balim bhautikamautsavam ca // TS. IX. 14. 
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The Sribhitabali and utsavabali starts off with havihpuja in which the cooked 
rice is purified through ritual and then deity is invoked and worshiped into it. 
Then it is divided into four proportionate rows 1.e., three rows vertically and 
the last one is horizontally. The below given is the model of divisions of 


cooked rice. 


cf. tridhasvamulanu samarcitam havih 

vibhajya taddatvikamadyamamSakam / 

sabhitakuravitaramsakau kramat 
prakalpayet parisadam ca bhautikam // TS. IX.15. 

The extreme left portion (no.1 in the diagram) is called daivika which is to be 
reserved for deities of inner circles beginning with dvastha-s up to 
nirmalyadharin. The next two portions 1.e., no. 2 and 3, are generally called 
bhitaktirahavis in which the central one is known as parisada and the next 
one is bhitakiira. The bhitakura is a mix of four ingredients. They are 
'‘palalam rajanicirnam salajam dadhi saktukam' turmeric powder, curd etc. 

A couple of verses cited by Vivaranakara (TS, [X.14) from Pasupata tell the 
characteristic features of three kinds of bal/i-s in brief. It runs as follows; 
svasthane devatanafica bhitanannamabhih kramat / 

vikirya balipithe tu baligesam samapayet // 

esa nityabalih proktastatha parisadaih saha / 
ganebhyo bhitaktrena bahye bhitabalih smrrah // 

vacayitva guruh svastim kautuke sthapya Saikaram / 

sarvopakaranah sardhamutsavakhyam balim haret // 

The Astabandha is paste made of eight materials which is used to fix the 
bimba into pitha. 

The field studies conducted by Dr. M.V. Vishnu Nampootiri figure top in the 
lists and are acclaimed as authentic studies on folk lore arts and culture. Some 
of his writings are directly or indirectly connected with Kerala tantra are 


Tiyyattum Ayyappankittum, Pulluvappattum Nagaradhanayum (1977), 


20 


21 
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Folklore Nighandu (1989), Mantrika vidyayum mantravadapporulum (1979) 
Teyyam (1998). and Mantrika vijnanam (2012). The works of similar nature 
namely, Teyyattile jativazakkam (2007) by Dr. Sanjeeevan Azhikkode and 
Keralattile kaliseva (1959) by Dr. C. Achyutha Menon also provide a 
broadest context for studying the cultural religious background of Kerala. 

He has studied extensively on different aspects of the cultural art form 
Teyyam looked at through anthropological perspectives. His articles related to 
Kerala tantra are: Purity and Violence: Sacred Power in the Teyyam Worship 
of Malabar (1991), Performing Possession: Ritual and Consciousness in the 
Teyyam Complex (1993), Formalized Possession among the Tantris and 
Teyyams of Malabar (1998), Dynamics of the Person in the Worship and 
Sorcery of Malabar (1999), Texts, Temples and the Teaching of Tantra in 
Kerala (1999), The Teyyam Tradition of Kerala (2003), Untouchable Bodies 
of Knowledge in the Spirit Possession of Malabar (2010) and Pedagogy and 
Practice: The Meta- pragmatics of Tantric Rites in Kerala (2011). 

Possession Rites and the Tantric Temple: A Case-Study from Northern 
Kerala, p.1. 

ibid. 

See Frederick M. Smith, Deity and Spirit Possession in South Asia. 


Chapter Four 


PREVIOUS STUDIES ON KERALA TANTRA 
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The Kerala tradition of tantra can be said mainly as an off-shoot of 
the Saiddhantika-Pancaratra traditions. It also contains elements of beliefs 
and practices of several other traditions like smarta and pauranika. It is not 
easy to discern each of these elements because there are many things in 
common among these traditions. The Kerala tantric system of rituals might 
have evolved through the process of interaction with brahmanical, non- 
brahmanical and regional beliefs and practices. As the customs change in 
course of time, so do the surface structure of rituals. Therefore, to have a 
complete picture of Kerala tantra, these factors should be taken into 
consideration and analyzed. Unfortunately, no such a study has undertaken 


so far by any individual or institution. 


The studies on Kerala tantra can be divided into two categories viz., 
the studies of academic scholars and the studies of independent scholars. 
Here the studies of academic scholars mean those research endeavors that 
are carried out at university level. On the other hand the studies of 
independent scholars are contributions of independent scholars who may or 
may not be associated with any particular academic institution or the works 
prepared by them are not for the fulfillment of any degree. At the outset let 


us take the studies of independent scholars for discussion. 
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I) The Studies of Independent Scholars 


1) The Contributions of E.V Raman Nampttiri 


Until E.V Raman Namputiri (1897-1957) wrote a preface to TS in 
1945', there was not a single work exclusively devoted to explore the 
characteristic features of brahmanical tradition of Kerala tantra. There 
were scholars prior to E.V who attempted to bring to light some of the 
aspects of Kerala tantra. Reference made by E.V to some of the authors 
and their works sheds some light on the nature of earlier writings. 
Through his scholarly introduction E.V laid a firm foundation for Kerala 
tantra and has shown new vistas for further studies. Though he was not 
from a family of traditional tantrin-s, he could understand the intricacies 
of ritualistic tradition of Kerala tantra to great extent and succeeded in 
conveying them effectively through his writings. It is quite natural that 
any attempt to bring out an academic study on Kerala tantra is supposed to 
challenge or add further to E.V's findings. But it is not that easy because 
such a daunting task demands a firm grounding and access to the sources 
known to E.V. As his writings prove, he was really a man of letters whose 


. ae 2 
areas of interest were multifarious. 


The first part of his introduction to TS is woven skillfully by 


presenting tantra in wider context with a view to provide a general 
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background to a relatively new subject. It can be seen that his access to 
original sources at that time was very limited. He was writing at a time 
when tantrism was beginning to attract global attention in a larger scale. 
The scenario is entirely different at present. There is no dearth of sources 
for studying any aspect of tantra today. Even those manuscripts that are 
transmitted in a single recension are made available to free download in 
certain websites and rare books that are digitized from any part of the 
globe can be read on a personal computer. And every year hundreds of 
books on tantra hit records in global market. Therefore if someone reads 
his general introduction to tantrism after reading publications of modern 
scholars, it may seem to be preliminary, devoid of in-depth insight. But 
we should not forget that it was not the case at the time while he was 
writing (he wrote almost sixty-seven years ago from now). But his 
observations in the second part, which deals with all about Kerala tantra, 
still remain unchallenged despite the fact that several studies have been 
conducted since then. And still it remains an authentic work on Kerala 
tantra. What follows is brief description of the core of his observations. 
By doing so it is also aimed at providing a general but a solid background 


of Kerala tantra. 
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E.V. begins with legendary accounts of origin of Kerala as a 
background of origin of a system of worship in Kerala. For this he relies 
on three major historical Kavya-s namely, KeraJacarita, Keralamahatmya 
and Keralotpatti, which narrate the origin of tantra in Kerala almost in the 
same vein. According to the legends it was sage ParaSurama, who 
installed 108 temples of Siva and Durga in different parts of Kerala as a 
protection ring. After this deed he entrusted these temples and the priestly 
rites to Tarananallur family, whose ancestry is traced back to 
Kanchipuram. All the legends unequivocally attest one point that the 
Tarananalltr family is the earliest and sole authority on customs and 
religious practices of Kerala temples. The family then distributed rites of 
conducting major rituals in temples to members of twelve other families. 


Then it went to a numerous other families. 


Following the presentation of these legendary accounts E.V. enlists 
the major temples of historical importance situated at Tiruvitamkoor 
(Travancore), Kochi (Cochin) and Malabar. He continues with the 
enumeration of major and minor deities (pratisthamurti) predominantly 
worshipped across Kerala. Apart from the tantric or puranic gods, the 
names of sages or regional kings installed in some of these temples as 


minor deities also find entry in this list. Such figures include the 
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Vedavyasa (Sree Padmanabhaswami temple, Trivandrum), Parasurama 
(Tiruvalla), Sankaracarya (Aluva) and  Ceraman Perumal 
(Tiruvanchikkulam). He further notes, besides these temples there are 
places where the weapons like khadga (sword), Sula (trident) and cakra 


(discus) are also made object of worship. 


It is widely known that Kerala temple structure and temple-oriented 
religious customs are unique in many respects. Some of such conspicuous 
features, as noted by E.V., lie in ritual system (pajavidhanaparipati), 
daily observances in temples (nityanidanasampradaya), the method of 
sculpting idols (pratimanirmanaéaili), the extent and intensity of 
observance of purity and pollution (Suddhasuddhavyavastha) and 
discretion of acceptable and non-acceptable objects (varjyavarjyaniyama). 
These customs and practices are observed principally within the temple 
complex. The unique external features are said to be the temple 
construction process (ksetranirmanariti), the temple administrative system 
(ksetrabharanavidham), ownership (ksetrasvamitvasthiti), the way of 
celebrating of seasonal and occasional festivals and use of percussion 
instruments (utsavavadyaghosavisesam). Of these, the peculiarities in 
ritual system include offering a naivedya only once to deity. Outside 


Kerala, the same naivedya once offered to a particular deity is offered to 
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many other deities.’ Daily observances commence with awakening the 
deity with sounds of musical instruments in the morning and culminate in 
offering bali to retinues of the predominant deity at night. One of the 
unique observances in temples of Kerala, especially in Mahaksetra-s, is 
that the daily ritual programme includes worshipping the deity five times 
in a day. The rituals done at different parts of the day are designated as 
Usahpuja (done before sunrise), Etirttapuja (done soon after sunrise), 
Pantiratippija (done when sun rises twelve feet high), Uccapiija (done at 


around 12 p.m.) and Athazappuyja (done after sunset). 


The scriptures speak of three kinds of temples namely, dravida, 
nagara and vesara. Of these nagara style is followed in Kerala. A typical 
temple complex of Kerala consists of cuttampalam, Srikovil (sanctum 
sanctorum), mandapam, vilakkumatam, balikkalpura, gopuram, koti- 
maram, anakkottil and matil (fence). In addition to these an ottampalam 
and kuttampalam are also seen in some temples. All these may not be 


present together in all temples alike. 


One of the important points missed by E.V is that pancaprakara 
division of inner and outer space by which surrounding projections of a 
temple are divided into five. They are antarmandala (akattebalivattam), 


antahara (nalampalam), madhyahara (vilakkumatam) and bahyahara 


(pradaksinavaz1) prakara (purammatil )*. This is the general structure of a 
Kerala temple but there are exceptions. For example; Nagarkovil, Citaral 
and Kallil temples. These were said to be Jain or Bauddha temples before 


being converted to Hindu temple.” 


For the sake of convenience of administration temples are 
categorized into three. They are Yati§varapradhana, Melanmapradhana 
and Uranmapradhana. Among them the first two categories are said to 
have initiated by the sage Parasurama. E.V does not shed further light on 
the details on these categories. Instead he recommends reading 


KeralavakaSakrama for further details.° 


He further postulates on the characteristic features of three 
prominent traditions of tantra in India. Geographically, they are said to 
have originated in Kashmir, Bengal and Kerala. He goes on saying that 
among the above geographical divisions of tantrism the first two are said 
to be adhering to vamamarga, whereas the mode of worship followed in 
Kerala strictly adhere to the principles of daksinamarga. The defining 
characteristics of the two streams are, the former is predominantly non- 
vedic, practiced by the followers of Saiva and Sakta traditions and 
dominated by tamoguna, whereas the latter is predominantly vedic, 


dominated by sattvaguna and so forth. While defining the above 
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characteristics of two streams he further adds the historical evidences 
suggestive of the existence of vamamarga in the past history of Kerala. It 
is to be noted that still all these traditions are alive in Kerala and their 
followers are always cautious to avoid the eyes of public and safeguard 
their customs from being a topic of discussion. The daksinamarga and 
vamamarga are not the only two traditions still alive in Kerala. There are 
followers of Trika, Kaula, Krama streams of Kashmir Saivism and the 
growing body of evidences suggests that these traditions were introduced 
in Kerala during the early period itself.’ E.V links the origin of names of 
two priestly classes namely atikal and pitaranmar with prevalence of such 


cultic practices in Kerala. 


While dealing with the historical line of tantric preceptors of 
Kerala, E.V states that there were two kinds of acarya-s in Kerala. They 
are practitioners (tantrin-s) on one hand and the composers of the ritual 
manuals (tantragranthakara-s) on the other. He makes it clear that the 


composers could be practitioners as well but not vice versa. 


While dealing with the authors and their respective works E.V. 
places them within broad literary and intellectual cultural context of 
Kerala. It is particularly the case when he has to decide the date of an 


author or work. As for the evidences he invariably searches for references 
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in other literary sources of particular time period. His writings prove his 
unfailing awareness of history of literary and religious culture of Kerala 


and accessibility of wide range of resources. 


Among the list of practitioners he includes Netumbilli 
Tarananallur family as first and forerunner of all other tantrin-s of 
Kerala.“His presentation of the line of authors begins with 
Naranattubhranta,’ but none of his works survive today. The great advaita 
philosopher Sankara appears next in the list and the authorship of 
Prapaficasara'’is attributed to him. The preceptors who appear in his list 
following Sankara are Bhavatrata, Ravi- author of Prayogamanijari, 
[SdnaSivagurudeva- the author of /s4nasivagurudevapaddhati, Vasudeva- 
author of Rahasyagopalatantracintamani. , Wilvamangala, Trivikrama, 
Narayanacarya, Raghavananda, Madhava and Vasudeva. These authors 
appear in the list of pre-TS authors. The post-7S authors and works are as 


given below. 


The Post-7S Authors and their Works 


No. | Authors Works 
1 Kainikkara Krsnan 
Namputirippadu 


a Vivarana commentary 
(Disciple of Cennas 


Narayanan Namputiri) 
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2 Cennas Saikaran Nam- 
paunpacu ( Son and Vimarsini commentary 
disciple of Cennas 
Narayanan Namputiri) 

3 Paramesvaran Namputiri | ParameSvaranusthanam or 

Anusthanapaddhati 

4 Karuttapara Nampiutiri Karuttaparanusthanam or 
(Krsnapasanavipra)- Anusthanam or Tantrikakriya 
(Disciple of Kainikkara 
Krsnan Namputiripadu) 

5 Tozuvantr Narayanan | 1) Tozanuranusthanam or 
Namputiri ( disciple of | Anusthanasamuccayam, 
ane ee 2) Tantraprayascittam 
Namputirippadu) 

6 Puliyannur Narayanan I) Henn ass me 
Namputirippadu ee usanna, hs = 
(Disciple of Cennas 2) Ay cae avyakhya 
Gia ae 3) Kriyasrayam ; 
Nampitirippadu ) 4) Vaisnavanavikaranam 

7 Nagasvami Nampitiri Tattvadipika comm.on 

Visnusamhita 

8 Vasudevan Namputiri Sivacandrika 

9 Kuzikkattu Sankaran | 1) Vaisnavanusthanakalapasan- 
Bhattatiri graham 

2) Kriyasangraham 

10__| Kuzikkattu Bhattatiri Skandanusthanasangraham 

11 | Kuberan Nampitiri Srikrsnatantram 

12 __ | Narayanan Nampitiri Bhadradipadipika 

13 | Subrahmanyan Tantrasara 


Namputtiri 
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14 | Govindan Nampitiri Prayogasara 


1S | Kuzikkattu Bhattatiri Nrttarangajirnoddharakrama 
16 |Nilakanthan Nampitiri | KriyaleSasmrti 


17 | PotavurVasudevan Putayurbhasa or Kriyakramam 
Nampitiri or Kramadipika 
18 | Kuzikkattu Bhattatiri Kuzikkattubhasa / pacca 


19 | Kuzikkattu MaheSvaran | Malayalam commentaries on 
Bhattatiri Tantrasamucaayam and 


Sesasamuccayam 


(Table: IV. 1) 


Subsequently, he enumerates numerous works of unknown 
authorship.''Then he recapitulates all the scholarly arguments on the 
interpretation of the word phrase "kalyabdesvatiyatsu nandanayane- 
svambhodhi sankhyesu yah" which appears in the twefth chapter (verse 
215) of the TS. Almost all the scholars agree that it suggests a time either 
of the author or its composition. According to M.M. Ganapati Sastri it 
denotes the time of birth of the author whereas the well-known 
academicians of previous generations like C. Kunjan Raja and K. 
Kunjunni Raja were of the opinion that it suggests the date of TS's 
composition. Between these opposing poles, E.V stood with the former 
view that the author was referring to his date of birth. In order to establish 
his point and to refute the arguments of other scholars with substantial 


evidences he puts forth all available textual evidences. To this end first he 
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refers to a Malayalam article entitled "oru vayodhikante dayari" appeared 
in Mangalodaya in 1916. The article suggested that the dubious verse 
refers to the date of its author's birth. The second evidence is gleaned from 
Vatakkumktr's magnum opus Keraliya Samskrta Sahitya Caritram 
(KSSC). The celebrated commentators of TS (including the Malayalam 
commentator Kuzikkattu Mahesvaran Bhattatiri) also agree on the fact 


that it suggests author's date of birth. 


Remarkably, he devotes considerable space to discuss the poetic 
merits of the TS. Here he goes on even to the extent of recommending it 
to those who learn Kavya-s in order to have command over Sanskrit 
language. Since later part of his observations finds special consideration 
in the forthcoming chapters, they are not discussed here. To conclude, no 


serious study of that magnitude has been undertaken since then. 
2) The Contributions of N.P Unni 


E.V's ideas are further expanded by N.P. Unni through his works 
on Kerala tantra. Though E.V. has gone much deep into the field, his 
views are not well appreciated outside Kerala due to language barrier. 
Whereas, N.P. Unni could present his views in English, his works are 
known at international level. In a sense his writings on Kerala tantra are 


exact translations or expansion of what has been written by E.V. almost 
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six decades ago. This is not to underestimate N.P Unni's contributions, but 


he has made his own contributions to the field. 


His writings include introduction to [$anasivagurudevapaddhati,'* 
the same has later been published as an independent book titled 


3 


"Tantrapaddhati- A Study", "Tantrasamuccaya of Narayana with 


m4 oy LS 


VimarSini commentary of Sankara"™* and "Visnusamhita of Sumati" 
One of his monumental works on the subject is his recent book called 


"Tantra Literature of Kerala”®, in which he provides chronology and 


other details of available manuscripts of Kerala tantra. 


In his introduction to former three works he attempted to introduce 
the summary of the contents of each chapter in English. It is much useful 
for those who are not aware of these texts as well as those who always 
seek to have an English translation of Sanskrit books. In order to 
distinguish his own contributions someone has to go through pages of the 


Tantra Literature of Kerala. 


The book is divided into two parts, in which first part deals with 
the major works on Kerala tantra. Though the works mentioned cannot be 
said to have arranged in a chronological order, he provides all the 


necessary details of forty-one works noted down from respective 
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manuscripts or manuscript catalogues. The details of works newly added 
by N.P. Unni to the list already prepared by E.V_ are 
Gopalanusthanakrama of Krsnalilaguka, Anusthanapaddhati of Vasu- 
devasomayaji, Tantrasarasangraha of Narayana, Tantrasarasangrahavya- 
khya Mantravimarsini of Vasudeva, Prayogasaravyakhya, Sarvanga- 
sundari, Cakrahomakalpa- Manorama, Tantrarajavyakhya of Subhaga- 
nanda, Nrttaraiganavikaranavyakhya of anonymous author, Mantrasara 


of Sankara and Durganusthanakalapasangraha of anonymous author. 


The second part, titled 'Precepts and Practices' deals with general 
characteristics of Kerala tantra. It also includes topics ranging from 
unique features of Kerala temple architecture to temple administration. 
Even if his ignorance of intricacies of tantric rituals and practices reflects 
in the book, there is no other book of its kind in English. And what is 
striking frequently while reading his introductions is that he seems not to 
be aware of standard technical terms for many Sanskrit words that are 
widely used by Indian and international scholars on tantrism.'’The 
additional details provided in the second part of the book will be much 
useful for someone who is looking for other distinguishing features of 


Kerala tantra.'* And at the end the details of unpublished manuscripts 
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available in The Curator's Office Library, Trivandrum and The H.H. 


Maharaja's Library, Trivandrum are also given. 
3) The Contributions of S.A.S Sarma 


S.A.S Sarma's”’ articles on different aspects of Kerala tantra can be 
distinguished from others for his background and practical knowledge of 
Siddhantagama-s and Bhairavagama-s. Moreover, his association with 
great intellectuals of the field enabled him going further into the subject 
and locating Kerala tantra within a broad context. This firm footing also 
equipped him to approach Kerala tantra from a different angle, which the 


other authors have lost sight of. 


Summary of a couple of his writings are given below. Some of his 


observations throw fresh light on the subject. 


In the Manusyalayacandrika of Nilakantha (a treatise on architect) 
refers to earlier sources that he has consulted while composing it. These 
texts referred to are of particular importance since they constitute some of 
the pre-TS works. This reference helps us to great extant to solve the 


confusion prevailing over the pre-7S sources. The verse is as following; 
mayamatayugalam prayogamanja- 


ryapi ca nibandhanabhaskariyayugmam / 
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manumatagurudevapaddhatisri- 

hartyajanadimahagama jayanti // [.7 

markandeyayugam paraSaramurariproktaratnavali- 

saran kagyapaviSvakarmamatayugmadyam kumaragamam / 

savyakhyam harisamhitam vivaranakhyamvastuvidyan 

drstva tantrasamuccayoktamanusrtyaivatrasanksipyate // 1.8 

Through the article "Mayamatayugalam a Usage in the 
Manusyalayacandrika of Nilakantha (late 15" century A.D); Are there 
two works of Maya?" S.A.S Sarma tries to identify the two works referred 
to by the word 'Mayamatayugalam'. It can be inferred that the one of it 
implies to the popular work on architecture called "Mayamatam". But the 
question is which could be the other one? Here Sarma proposes that the 
other one could be 'Mayasangraha' of which the sole surviving manuscript 
(incomplete) is available in Kathmandu. He further tries to trace the 
references made by other authors to the Maysangraha. It is found that the 
work has been referred to often simply as 'Maya' and considered to be an 
authority by Ksemaraja in Stavacintamani, Jayaratha in Tantralokaviveka, 
Bhattotpala in Brhatsamhita, Hemadri in  Vratakhanda_ of 


Caturvargacintamani and Somasambhu in Karmakandakramavali. 
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After scrutinizing all the evidences to establish that 'Mayasangraha' 
is the other work mentioned by author, Sarma enlists the other works and 
also looks into how Ullur and Vatakkumkur understood them. At places 
he differs from both and suggests the alternative possibilities. It would be 
useful enlisting the works mentioned by the author in this context.” They 
are Prayogamanjari, Saiva, gamanibandhana, Bhaskariya (nibandhana- 
bhaskariyayugmam), Manumatam, I§anasivagurudevapaddhati, Mar- 
kandeyanibandhana  (markandeyayugam) , ParaSaramata, Ratnavali 
(murariproktaratnavalisara), Kumaragamam, Visnusamhita — with 
commentary (savyakhya harisamhita), Vastuvidya (vivaranakhyam 
vastuvidya), Tantrasamuccaya and Pancasika. The importance of the 
given list of works lies in the fact that they shed some fresh light on the 


early tantric works and works on architecture as well. 


His other article on Kerala tantra, titled ' The Eclectic Paddhatis of 
Kerala’, is an attempt to provide "a broad idea about the different manuals 
related to Saiva worship written in Kerala between the tenth and fifteenth 
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centuries."" It also tries to compare the approaches of these authors on 


diksa (initiation) and draws attention to present day scenario. 


He observes that the PM follows the lead of the K4alottara tradition 


but at the same time quite different from the Paddhati-s of Somasambhu, 
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Aghoragiva, and JiianaSiva.”” Never in the history had any of the writers 
on Kerala tantra seemed to have taken pain to relate the content and 
metaphysical underpinning of Kerala ritual manuals with that of 


Saiddhantika sources. Sarma has gone a step further in this regard. 


The next work examined by him is Saivagamanibandhana which, 
according to him, unlike PM, does not mix diksa with pratistha.” 


According to latter, initiation is the necessary precondition to perform 


installation rituals. 


While dealing with [§anasivagurudevapaddhati (ISGP), he 
provides all the necessary information which supports the hypothesis that 
the author of the text was a Keralite. Though many of these evidences are 
already pointed out by previous scholars, Sarma adds two more evidences 


in this direction. He observes: 


It is to be noted that when many of the early Saivasiddhantas (up 
to 1157 A.D., the floruit [flourish] of AghoraSiva) quote a Maya, 
they refer not to the Mayamata but to a different treatise called 
the Mayasangraha. But Isana[Siva]gurudevapaddhati, however, 
while it quotes several saiddhantika works in different parts of 
the text, it only refers to the Mayamata and not to the 


Mayasangraha as in the other Saivasiddhanta texts from other 
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parts of India. So if we assign the authorship of Mayamata to a 
Keralite, then this too provides one more argument for 
confirming that the I§4na[Siva]gurudevapaddhati has been 
written in Kerala. It may be added here that manuscripts of a text 
named the Khadgaravanacarita, which has been quoted in the 


1é4na[Siva]gurudevapaddhati, are to be found in Kerala.” 
4) The Contributions of Palakkal Madhavan (Madhavji) 


All the aforesaid scholarly observations revolve around the 
characteristic features of temple observances and the distinct nature of 
Kerala temple construction. But none of them could satisfy the quest of a 
class of people who needs to have philosophical interpretations of temple 
observances and customs. This quest for finding the philosophical 
significance of temple practices and rituals is well addressed by Palakkal 
Madhavji in his magnum opus "Ksetracaitanyarahasyam". Madhavji 
(1926-1988) was well known social activist and reformer who joined the 
RSS during the first half of the twentieth century and became a full time 
Pracharak from 1946 onwards. Meanwhile he got initiated into Srividya 
cult by Pallattu Narayanan Nampitiri. As a full time activist he was able 
to travel all length and breadth of Kerala, which helped him to get a 


clearer picture of the cultural history of the state. His deep knowledge and 
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insight into traditional literature including tantrism made him popular 
figure in Kerala during that time and an unquestionable authority on 


tantric matters. 


As the title suggests the "Ksetracaitanyarahasyam" is an effort to 
unfold the secrets that empower and sustain temples as an influential 
religious center. His effort to interpret all the temple-oriented observances 
from a philosophical point of view was well recognized by traditional 
practitioners and scholars alike. And still it continues to influence the 


religious life of larger Hindu community in Kerala. 


The book contains eighteen chapters covering wide spectrum of 
topics ranging from vedic root of tantric practices to the details on 
visualizations (dhyanaSloka-s) of the deities prescribed in TS. The central 
theme of his observations is that every ritual has a_ philosophical 
significance and more than an abstract concept these practices have an 
experiential level. He invariably stressed on this experiential aspect of 
rituals. He attributes that all such experiences are akin to the mystical 
experiences of an accomplished ' Yogin' who has awakened the " power 
of Kundalini (Kundalini Sakti) " through rigorous yogic practices. He 
could convincingly establish that all religious experiences that result from 


tantric ritual practices have to be seen as an aftermath of the rise of 
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"Kundalini ". And everything related to religious observances in temples 
can be interpreted from this background. The influence of this new 
interpretation of observances can be found in writings of all later pro- 


Hindu authors. 
5) The Contributions of Traditional Tantric Scholars 


It is a fact that the approach of someone who looks at the inner 
mechanisms of a tradition from outside and someone who looks at the 
same from within, will often does not meet. The "outsider" may not be 
able to see the intricacies and secret layers lying deep inside a tradition. 
Similarly, an "insider" may not be able to break the confinements and to 
maintain an objective standpoint. But for someone who set out to grasp 
the tradition in its depth and breadth the wisdom of both are inevitable. 
Gavin Flood observes the tension existing between internalist and 


externalist view of a tradition as following: 


There is tension between an externalist understanding that would 
analyze tradition in terms of history and the way a tradition is 
constructed in a particular historical circumstance and the 
indigenous, the essentialist understanding of tradition as 
stemming from a timeless source. This is a large issue and the 


problem of externalist and internalist discourse is as relevant to 
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Hindu traditions as to Christianity or Islam. While the indigenous 
view of tradition is clearly legitimate from insider's perspective 
and important more generally, it is often challenged by historical, 
philological scholarship. Certainly living traditions can accept 
and absorb findings of philosophical scholarship (as Christianity 
has done) and externalist accounts can function as corrective 
readings of tradition: text-historical accounts are not necessarily 


incompatible with religious account of revelation.” 


There are only a few practicing tantrin-s concerned about providing 
a new dimension to their traditional beliefs and practices through writings. 
Even then, their writings provide us with an insider view which may not 
be necessarily recorded in the texts of a tradition. K.P.C Narayanan 
Namputiripadu, K.P.C. Anujan Namputiripadu and Tarananallur 


Padmanabhan Namputiripadu belong to this category of tantrin-s. 


A collection of thirty-eight articles of K.P.C Narayanan 
Namputiripadu has been published under the title "Tiraffnetutta 
Iekhanannal" by Panchangam Books in 2007. He was born in the family 


nn 


of great tantrin-s Kunnattur Patinnaredattu Manaykkal situated at 


crm 


Peruvanam villege, Trsstr and served as a Sanskrit Teacher in Cherpu 


C.N.N High School. He is considered to be a living authority on tantra at 
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present across Kerala. Out of thirty-eight articles, which cover a wide 
range of topics from tantra to an anecdote on history and working 
principles of Yogakshemasabha, first five are directly related to Kerala 


tantra. 


The first article in the book ' navikaranakala§a' is a general account 
of the constituent rituals of renovation of temple in general or bimba (idol) 
in particular. In the second article entitled 'dravyakalagabhavana' he tries 
to identify the positioning and organization of brahmakalaga-s and 
parikalasa-s (pots) in renovation rituals with planets of the Milky Way. It 
in turn represents the brahmanda (cosmos). In the next article on 'utsava' 
he observes that generally the beginning is marked by raising the flag 
(dhvajadi). But there are two more ways of marking the beginning of 
utsava. They are '‘ankuradi' (starting with sowing the seed) and 
‘patahadi'(starting with playing the percussion instruments). He further 
notes that the well known seasonal festivals (param) at 'Arattupuza and 
Trssur' temples usually begins with '‘natahadi' His main hypothesis is 
that structurally temple resembles sacrificial altar (vagavedi) and worship 
in temple in many ways is similar to rituals of sacrifices. The resemblance 


between temple layout and sacrificial altar has already been noted by 


several scholars. In the article entitled 'ksetravum yagasSalayum' K.P.C 
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points out most of obvious similarities in the structure and ritual. The 


similarities noted by him can be illustrated as following. 


The Sacrificial Altar and Temple 


yagasala (Sacrificial Altar) ksetram (Temple) 
Yajnakunda = Srikovil 
Brahmanasadah = Mandapa 
Dasapadasthana = Valiyabalikkal 
Yupa = Dhvaja 


(Table: IV. 2) 


The offerings made in the sacrifice into three altars are of varying 
shapes namely, squire, circular and semi-circular (ardhacandrakrti). 
Similarly, there are numerous temples across Kerala in any of these three 
shapes. Though the purpose of yupa is to tie the sacrificial animal to it, 
functionally dhvaja (flag staff) is not a parallel to yupa. But the topmost 
part of dhvaja is occupied by the vehicle of the presiding deity in 


temples.”’The vehicle is in most cases will be an animal. 


The most important of his observations is the similarity between 
sacrificial fire and the idol. He observes that the idol is equated with 


vitanagni in Visnusamhita. It has to be noted here that the idol is 
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visualized as a blazing fire while offering naivedya to the deity in 


98 
worship. 


In short, he postulates that the temple may be considered as a 
replica of sacrificial altar, sanctum sanctorum of fire altar (kunda), idol of 
sacrificial fire (vagagni), mandapa of brahmanasadas, valiyabalikkal of 


daSapada and dhvaja of yipa.”’ 
ID) The Studies of Academic Scholars 


Later studies, academic works in particular, were carried out 
thoroughly following the footsteps of these two authors i.e., E.V. and N.P. 
Unni. So far there are four Research theses written on the subject and they 
are mainly concerned with exploring the certain aspects of particular text 


or texts. The major academic studies are as following. 


1) Temple Architecture and Rituals of Kerala- A Study with Special 


Reference to Tantrasamuccaya- Jayan Erancherry. 


The first attempt in this direction is made by Erancherry Jayan, 
Associate Professor, V.T.B. College, Palakkad, whose study” mainly 
focuses on dual aspects of Kerala tantra viz., architectural and ritual. It is 


true that these are the defining characteristics of Kerala tantra, but the 
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scholar seems to have relied much on to his traditional wisdom rather than 


on the textual analysis. 


The second and third chapters, followed by a general introduction 
cover different aspects of temple architecture, and methods and 
measurements of sculpting an idol (bimba) as given in TS. The emphasis 
of fourth and fifth chapters is on rituals of Kerala temples and other kinds 


of rituals prevalent in Kerala. 
2) Prayogamafijari of Ravi: A Critical Study- K.M. Sangamesan. 


This is the second study based on a specific ritual manual of Kerala 
done by Sangamesan, Reader, Department of Sanskrit Sahitya, SSUS, 
Kalady.”'It is divided into five chapters. The first chapter is a general 
introduction to Tantrism and some of prominent scriptural divisions. In 
the second half of the same chapter the tantric literature of Kerala is 
enumerated with all available details. The sources profusely made use of 
by the scholar appear to be the works of E.V, N.P Unni, 
Venkitasubrohmania Iyer and Manuscript catalogues of Oriental 
Manuscript Library, Trivandrum. In addition to these he has also taken 
pain to collect maximum details from private manuscript collections 
especially from Iruvesi Putaytr. Here the scholar claims to have found 


out and included a hitherto unknown work on Kerala tantra, called 
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Saivagamanibandhana (SN /) for the first time in an academic work. 
Instead of presenting details of contents of each chapter, it may suffice to 


note some of the important points noted by the scholar. 


One of the remarkable attempts made by him is to fill the missing 
words or lines of PM by comparing published version of it with other 
manuscripts. He seems to have succeeded in finding missed portions of 
the PM and make it complete whole. As proposed by the scholar he has 
dissected the text into all possible pieces and critically analyzed it to the 
best of his experience and knowledge. But someone who is expert in the 
rituals will never be able to agree on a couple of statements made by him. 
The first one is, in the context of performance of raksoghnahoma, he 
points out, Yajurvedin-s do not usually mix apamarga and bhasma at the 
end. And also Yajurvedin-s do not offer bali in its culmination point. 


These two statements do not have support of textual or oral traditions. 


It is he who first put forth the idea that there are many similarities 
between SN and PM. That, there are several parallel verses in both texts, 
makes the things further complicated as to whether SN predates PM or 


vice versa. But the scholar tends to assume that PM pre-dates SN.” 
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Though Sangamesan has tried to analyze the text critically from 
several standpoints, he is never found to have attempted to trace its source 


to the Saiddhantika tradition. 
3) Gods and Worship in I§anasivagurudevapaddhati- Prajith J.P. 


Another study, that has been carried out in this line is also based on 
a particular ritual manual. The main focus of Prajith J.P's study entitled 
"Gods and Worship in Isanasivagurudevapaddhati" is on identifying the 
entire major and minor gods and their different manifestations as well as 
their worship as prescribed in the [SGP of ISanaSivagurudeva.’*He also 
seems to have relied much upon the findings of early authors especially 
E.V and N.P Unni. As is acknowledged by the scholar in his preface, he 
sought help of a traditional scholar cum practitioner for entering into the 
relatively less known and complex subject. A study on Paddhati text 
necessarily presupposes thorough knowledge of the Saiddhantika sources 


in general and Paddhati texts in particular. 


In the first chapter of the study titled 'History and Scope of Tantric 
Literature' he identifies the three important periods in the history of 
composition of Kerala tantra literature viz., (i) the period up to 
Naranattubhrantan, (11) from then to TS and (iii) post-TS period. It 


presupposes that Naranattubhrantan is the early known preceptor who 
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had been instrumental in evolving Kerala tantra into a unique system. But 
there are no clear historical evidences yet to substantiate this point. So 
long as it cannot be proved this remains a mere speculation. And later two 
periods in the history of Kerala tantra is already identified by early 
scholars long before. After all, he does not provide a convincing 


explanation as to how he has arrived at the conclusion. 


One of the interesting points is that the attempt made by him to 
compare two different texts i.e., J. SGP and Saradatilaka, belonging to two 


different genres. He notes all the similarities between them in detail.** 


Even if he mentions eighteen traditional Paddhatikara-s in the 
initial chapters, no attempt is made in the following chapters to compare 
ISGP with the works of those Paddhatikara-s. It would have been 
certainly rewarding had he done so because the importance of a text 


within a genre can be identified only through a comparison. 


4) Iconography in Prayogamafijari and Saivagamanibandhana- Suthashi. 


R. 


It is the next academic study carried out in this field followed by 
Prajith's.° As the title suggests the emphasis is laid on identifying the 


similarities and contrasts in the presentation of iconographic details 
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between the SN and PM. Particular emphasis is laid on exploring the 
unique iconographic measurements and allied features prescribed for 


sculpting 'Sivalitiga' in both texts. 


These are the major scholarly attempts to bring to light the 
significant aspects of brahmanical tradition of Kerala tantra for last five or 
six decades. But these studies will not provide a relatively comprehensive 
picture of internal and external mechanism of temple rituals across Kerala. 
To this we have to add the contributions made in this direction by scholars 
of other disciplines like cultural studies, history, folk lore studies, 
Governmental records and works of general writers of customs and 
practices of Kerala. The subject 'Kerala tantra' can be looked at through 
different lenses from different angles. Eventually, the pictures we get also 
vary considerably from each other. But in fact not many studies have been 
done on the field and it still remains a less explored area. The studies that 
have been done so far mainly focus on the extent of incorporation of folk 
cult into brahmanical tantric traditions and vice versa; and the cultural 
background of Kerala before and after the Brahmin settlement. The works 
of Dr. M.V. Vishnu Nampoothiri, M.G Sashibhoosan, Rich Freeman, 
Sarah Caldwell etc. are of great value as they are mainly concerned about 


folk traditions of religious observances. In the cultural expressions of 
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marginalized social groups, elements of tantric ideologies and practices 
can be identified. And studies of such magnitude will help us to trace the 


folk-root of some of the persisting religious practices. 


The proliferation of temples across Kerala is linked with the spread 
of brahmin settlements and a power political system, which invariably 
fulfilled the ambitions of higher castes alone. The historical background 
and impact of brahmin settlements is the core area of investigation of 
historians like Kesavan Veluthat, M.G.S Narayanan etc. Works of these 
authors provide a firm historical and cultural background of Kerala and its 
early systems of administration centered on temples. While discussing 
temples and customs the remarkable attempt made by S. Jayasankar 
cannot be left unnoticed. In the voluminous work he provides the 
historical background and customs and practices of temples of 14 districts 
of Kerala. For this purpose he has examined all the governmental official 
records and explored conventional beliefs revolving around specific 


temples. 
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Notes 


N.P Unni provides the publication details." The work was also edited in the 
Trivandrum Malayalam Series in three parts with a Malayalam commentary 
by Kuzikkattu Mahesvaran Bhattatiri. Part I issued as TMS 64 in the year 
1941 contained patala-s 1 to 4 and was edited by Dr. L.A. Ravivarma. The 
same editor brought out part II issued as TMS 66 in 1942 containing patalas 5 
to 8. Part III consisting of patalas 9 to 12 was edited by Prof. V.A. 
Ramaswami Sastri as TMS 68 in 1945. Third part contains a lengthy and 
useful introduction contributed by E.V. Raman Nampitiri, who worked as a 
pandit in the Library. The edition contains Sanskrit text in Malayalam script 
along with the Malayalam commentary." ibid., p.254. 

Recently complete writings of E.V is published by Panchangam Book Stall, 
Kunnamkulam under the head "Smrtikalika". It consists of 17 articles on wide 
range of topics. 

Though there is no textual sanction for it, it is widely practiced by Tamil 
Brahmins even today. 

The exact measurements and location of paficaprakara-s are given in TS as; 
danderddhe'ntargatam mandalamavanimite'rddhanvite vantahara 

dossankhye maddhyahara jaladhiparimite bahyaharadrisankhye / 

maryada miuladhamnah prathamacaramavarjam mukhayamayuktah 

prakarah paftcakaryah syuriha caramasimaikavimése'pi va syat // II. 73. 
Vimarsini- paficaprakaranam vibhagamaha- danderddhaiti | miladhamno 
milaprasadadarddhe dande gate sati / antargatam mandalamastamirtinam 
sthanam syat/ avanimite ekadande / ardhanvite sardhaikadande va antahara 
syat / dossankhye dvidande madhyahara / jaladhiparimite caturdande 
bahyahara / adrisatikhye saptadande maryada ca / iha caramasima 
mahamaryada / sa'pi ekavimse dande va syat / ete paticaprakarah 
prathamacaramavarjam prathamamantargatamandalam caramam 
mahamaryadam ca varjayitva mukhayamayuktah karyahsyuh [. . .]. 

In his recent book entitled "Keraliyata: Caritramanariial" M.R. Raghava 
Warrier points out the details and historical significance of all Jain influenced 
centers and temples in Kerala. To mention names of a few early Jain temples 


Tiruccaranam ksetram (Tiruvitamkoor), Kallilguhaksetram (Perumbavoor), 
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Kinaloor (Balussery), Janarddanaksetram (Wayanad) and Paruvassery Palli 
Bhagavatiksetram. See pp.63-95. 

In this context mention may be made to rules and regulations of rites of 
avarodha in practice in Vatakkunnatha temple, Trissur. It is a Yati (equal to 
Yogatir!) who recommends the regional ruler to consecrate one of new 


members of Pultyannoor Mana as a fantrin, only after which he is entitled to 


perform the rituals in Vatakkunnatha temple. 

Historically it is not proven yet when these Saiva and Sakta cults of Kashmir 
made their way to Kerala. Nevertheless, Saktism has strong roots in Kerala 
which gained currency among high castes and ruling communities around 
early medieval periods onwards. Through the process of cultural-integration, 
there emerged an independent but modified systems of worship of goddesses 
of Srividya cult of Kerala. 

He enlists the names some of well known tantrin-s as Manalikkarapporri, 
Kiukkaraporri, Kulakkadappandarattil, Tazamanporri, Kuzikkattubhattatiri, 
Parambir  bhattatiri, Katiyakkol nampiutiri, Manayattattunamputiri, 
Puliyannir nampitiri, Itappalli mnampitiri, Kainikkara nampiutiri, 
Vembiliyattu namputiri, Kurralakkattu namputiri, Marrappilli nampiutiri, 
Kunnattubhattatiri, Cennas namputirippadu, Kallur namputirippadu, 
Kattumatassu. nampiutiri, Pambummeykkattu  nampitiri, Andaladi 
namputirippadu, Sridharaficetattu namputiri, Kambrattu nampitiri and 
Potayur nampitirippadu. 

bhranta in Malayalam means lunatic but his extraordinary deeds are narrated 
of highly evolved beings. Since there are not much written records that clearly 
suggest his association with ritualistic tradition of Kerala tantra, it may appear 
to be an attempt to stretch the origin of Kerala tantra far back to time of 
Parayitpettapantirukula. 

It is text with no direct link with temple customs of Kerala. It is highly 
influential; for its systems of worship and set of pantheons are still applied in 
the mantravada tradition of Kerala. 

To this category he adds the works like Avahantivyakhya, Upaharaprakasika 
(Upaharaprakasika is just one of the commentaries of Saparyasaptaka ) and its 
commentaries, Sambandhokti-commentary of Saparyasaptaka, Kriyasangraha 


(not of Kuzikkattu), Kriyasara ( it is confirmed that its author is a Ravi), 
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Jirnoddhara, Tantranirnaya, Dhvajapratistha, — Ksetrapalajirnoddhara, 
Tantrasiddhi, Tantranus thanakalapasangraha, Tantranus thanakrama, 
Dvadasyaradhana, Prayogaratnamala, | Daurganusthanakalapasangraha, 
Narayanatmaka, | Kaumarabali, _Kalitantra, _ Pratisthabimbaliaksana, 
Brahmatantrika, BhakticintamanI, Bhadradipakriya, Mandalacatuskalaksana, 
Mahaganapatikalpa, Mahasammohanatantra, Matrsadbhava,  Balikalpa, 
Kukkutakalpa, Vijayabalikalpa, Skandasadbhava, Sarasamuccaya and 
Vaisnavadhyanapujadi. 

Published by New Bharatiya Book Corporation, Delhi, First edition 1987, 
Second edition 1990, Revised edition, New Bharatiya Vidya Prakasan, Delhi, 


1995. 

Published by Bharatiya Book Corporation, Delhi, 1987. 

Published by Nag Publishers, Delhi, First edition 1990, Second edition 1991. 
Published by Nag Publishers, Delhi, 1991. 

Published by New Bharatiya Book Corporation, Delhi, 2006. 

For example see the verses of 11" chapter of Visnusamhita and his 
interpretation of those lines English. 

atha vaksyami satiksepat diksitasyabhisecanam / 

putrako desiko vapi yenacaryatvamrcchati // | // 

prathamam samaye diksa tantrajnane tatorcane / 

tisro hyetah prayoktavya diksa dharma vivrdhaye // 2 // 

alikya mandalam purvam parivara samayutam / 

darSayecchisyamacaryo yamasau samayi smrtah //3// His translation of these 
verses is as following; "Now I shall deal with the coronation of the disciple 
undergoing the vow or training. This is essential to confer the status of a 
teacher to the disciple which enables him in turn to train others. The vow is to 
be taken on three aspects. First is on the conventions of particular sect, viz., 
Vaisnavism. The second is regarding the knowledge of Tantrik aspects 
relating to Visnu and the third is with regard to the modes of worship. Writing 
the diagram on the ground the teacher trains the disciple on the principles in 
the first mode mentioned above." pp. 43-4. Someone who is very familiar with 
Samhita texts could attribute the meanings of the verses into N.P Unni's 


interpretation. But for others it just gives a vague idea of the ritual in question 
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and it is far away from intention of Sanskrit verses. There are many such 
instances of such vagueness in interpretation and this is just one of many. 

The topics that constitute the second part are Visnusamhita on Kerala 
Temples, Temple Priests, Temple Architecture, Jirnoddhara, Kiittampalam- 
the Temple Theatre, Temples with Special Feature, Administration of 
Temples. 

He is a Research Fellow at the Pondicherry Centre of the Ecole francaise 
d'Extréme-Orient (EFFO). 

See the diagram drawn by Sarma, p.5. 

IndologicaTaurinensia: Official Organ of the International Association of 
Sanskrit Studies, Vol. XXXV, 2009, p.320. 


ibid., p.323; It has been observed by Alexis Sanderson that the Paddhati texts 
thoroughly follow the Kalottara tradition. 

ibid., p. 327. 

ibid., pp.328-29. 

The Saiva Traditions, The Blackwell Companion to Hinduism, p.201. 

p.8. 

As was well observed by Stella Kramrisch, though there are several structural 
similarities between temple layout and sacrificial altar, there are many things 
that can not taken as an exact borrowing of sacrificial altar layout, particularly 
at conceptual level. For instance the yilpa serves a particular purpose in 
sacrificial cult whereas, the dhvaja which is attributed to be a replica of yiilpa 
functions in an entirely different way in Temple concept. For example; as 
Francesco Brighenti demonstrates substantially one of the functions of yupa 
in Vajapeya sacrifice in a different context; There is a vedic rite called 
yuparohana (ascent of the sacrificial post), part of the Srauta ritual Vajapeya 
(drink of strength), where the sacrifice and his wife have to climb up the 
sacrificial post (vipa) with the aid of a wooden ladder propped up against it. 
First, the sacrificer asks his wife to ascend to heaven (Sanskrit svar, suvar) 
together with him. The wife responds affirmatively, and they begin to mount 
the ladder. On reaching the top of the post on behalf of himself and his wife, 
the sacrifice touches with his hand the casa/a, the wreath- shaped head-piece 
of the yiipa which in this special case is a ring cake made of wheat flour. This 


unique type of casa/a is not used in any other vedic sacrifice. After reaching 
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the upper end of yipa, the ritual subject is supposed to ascend to heaven and, 
this, to approach gods. Accordingly, he climbs up over the top of the yiipa by 
the length of a head. Hindu Devotional Ordeals and Their Shamanic Parallels, 
pp.106-7. 

See TS, VII. 112. 

bhiuyo  naivedyasaramrtamayarasayogena hrnmurttyabhikhyam devam 


Jajvalymanajvalanarucimanudhyaya tam dhenumudram / 


p.15. 

It is submitted to Department of Sanskrit, University of Calicut in 2001. 
Submitted to Dept. of Sanskrit College, Pattambi, University of Calicut, 2004. 
In private conversation Dominic Goodall has pointed out that when linguistic 


peculiarities of Saivagamanibandhana are taken into consideration, it may be 


the earlier one. 

Submitted to Dept. of Sanskrit Sahitya,SSUS, Kalady, in 2008. Recently he 
has published a book in Malayalam called "Tantrasahityam", which is an 
essence of findings of academic research. 

It is not known why he preferred to choose Saradatilaka, a text of non- 
Keralite origin, instead of relatively earlier text Prapancasara, believed to 
have written by great advaita philosopher Sankaracarya. 

Submitted to Dept. of Sanskrit Sahitya, Sree Sankaracharya University of 
Sanskrit, Kalady, 2011. 


Chapter Five 


TANTRIC RITUAL MANUALS OF KERALA 
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Unlike the cult-specific scriptures of the great tradition of tantra, 
the tantric ritual texts of Kerala do not share a common feature. And 
except a few like the PM, SN and VS others cannot be said to be 
belonging to a particular sect. And none of them can be considered to be 
‘original works'. But they are merely compilations. Among the authors of 
these works relatively a few are identified. The time of compositions of 
some anonymous authors is ascertained by certain writers on Kerala tantra 
mostly based on literary evidences. But there remains score of texts whose 


author and dates of composition are yet to be ascertained. 


All tantric manuals of Kerala are representatives of brahmanical 
familial traditions. In other words a text is a tradition. As there are many 
texts of this genre so there are many sub-traditions. The numbers of texts 
do not correspond to the numbers of living traditions, for there are more 
traditions than the number of texts. Many of familial tantric traditions of 
Kerala have their own ritual manuals handed down for generations. For 
example; the Putayurbhasa is the authentic ritual manual for Putaytr 
family and the TS for Cennas family. It is that text, which they inherited 


in this manner, is the textual source of their tradition. 


Mention may be made here to some of such familial traditions that 


are known to have produced several learned authors. Among them first 
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and foremost without doubt is tradition of Cennas. It would proper to call 
it TS tradition because the text became more important than the family. 
The other well-known familial traditions are Puliyanntr and Kuzikkattu. 
Even if the Keralotpatti, a chronicle on Kerala history, refers to fifteen 
familial traditions by name, there are hundreds of them at present. Since it 
is improper and unnecessary to enlist the complete details of families, 
providing names of some of the prominent families will be enough in this 
context. They are Tazamannu, Pullamvazi, Putumana, Andaladi, 
Kainikkara, Kalppuza, Vezapparambu, Tarananallur, Manayattarru, 
Bhadrakali marrappalli and Puliyannitr. Notably, many of the prominent 
works available today in manuscripts are authored by members of any of 
these families. The ritual manuals of Kerala are known by the name of a 
traditional Brahmin family and in most cases name of the author will also 


be mentioned. 


It is not established beyond doubt the provenance of early tantric 
texts because Kerala was a part of greater Tamizakam during the early 
ages. Though there are traces of existence of temple worship even before 
establishment of Brahmin settlements across Kerala, there are no 
demonstrable bodies of evidences yet to prove it. Historians maintain that 


Brahmin settlement is not a phenomenon occurred all of a sudden but was 
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a gradual process which might had started around fourth century A.D. and 
reached its zenith by 12" century A.D. And the multiplication of temples 
has to be seen as a result of this historical process. There are no tantric 
texts so far known to have composed before iG century A.D. in Kerala 
apart from the passing references to early ritual practices in the early texts 
and inscriptions. As is known at present, the first ever attempt to encode 
the ritual practices in a textual form starts with the composition of the PM. 
It is followed by the composition of a numerous ritual manuals of varying 


degrees in the following centuries. 


There are two important questions to be asked whenever someone 
subjects texts especially liturgies to an in-depth analysis. The questions 
are (i) who are the intended readers or to whom it is targeted and (ii) what 
purpose does it serve or did it serve? When someone approaches Kerala 
tantric ritual manuals with these questions in mind, it becomes obvious to 
him that these texts are intended for practicing priests. A firm background 
of oral tradition is an essential pre-requisite to follow a ritual manual in its 
own right. Hence these texts are written with a view to provide an easy 
reference for practitioners. So the order of rituals prescribed in the texts 
may not be corresponding to the order by which the rituals are taught in 


ae 1 
the oral transmission. 
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It is not easy to arrange these texts chronologically largely because 
of the uncertainty that hovers around the date of many of authors and their 
composition. And the most saddening fact is that none of the texts has 
been critically edited until now.” And the studies carried out in this field 
have never attempted to locate a particular text in a broader context. At 
this stage the only thing possible is to give a tentative chronology which is 
prepared based on the evidences gleaned from internal and external 
sources. Broadly, three distinct stages of emergence of ritual manuals can 


be identified. It is as given below. 


First Stage: Up to Tantrasamuccaya 


Prayogamaijari, Saivagamanibandhana, Matrsadbhava, Ratna- 
vali, Visnusamhita, [§anasivagurudevapaddhati, Pasupata, Devod- 
bhava, Bahudaivatya, Kriyasara, Kriyadipika / Putayurbhasa. 
Second Stage: Up to Anusthana-s 

Tantrasamuccaya, Sesasamuccaya, Narayanatmaka, Kriyasangraha, 


Paramesvaranusthana, Tozanuranusthana, Karuttaparanusthana, 


Saivanusthana, Vaisnavanusthanakalapasangraha. 
Third Stage: Up to Keraliyaksetratantrakriyapaddhati 


Kainikkarapacca, Kuzikkattupacca, Tantradarpana,  Keraliya- 


ksetratantrakriyapaddhati. 
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It is important to note that chronology of Kerala ritual manuals 
cannot be established until and unless critical editions of majority of these 
texts are brought out. This leaves much yet to be done in this field. The 
chronology that is attempted here based on the information provided by a 
small number of texts will never be able to provide a complete picture of 
Kerala ritual manuals of vast and varying nature. Therefore, an alternative 
model of classifying Kerala ritual manuals is attempted in this study.’ It is 
proposed that within the new model all ritual manuals of Kerala can be 


accommodated homogeneously. 


The ritual manuals produced in Kerala belong to different 
categories. Many of them can be termed as pratisthatantra-s’ because they 
primarily deal with installation rituals (pratistha vidhi) that include the 
range of rituals from preparatory to festive rituals (utsava vidhih) 
followed by installation of an idol in temple. They are of five kinds (i) 
ekadevatapratisthatantra-s: those dealing with installation and other 
ancillary rituals of a single deity (11) caturdevatapratisthatantra-s: those 
dealing with rituals of four deities (iii) saptadevatapratisthatantra-s: those 
dealing with worship of seven deities (iv) astadevatapratisthatantra-s: 
those dealing with worship of eight deities and  (v) 


vividhadevatapratisthatanra-s: those dealing with installation rituals of 
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more than eight deities. The saptadevatapratisthatantra-s and 
astadevatapratisthatantra-s can be further divided Visnupradhana and 
Sivapradhana. This mode of classification can be graphically illustrated as 


following. 


The Classification of Kerala Tantric Ritual Manuals 


\Pratisthatantra-s| 


Ekadevata | (Caturdevata | |Saptadevata| |Astadevata| |Vividhadevata| 


(Figure: V. 1) 


This grouping into Visnupradhana and Sivapradhana is based on 
the deity who is given primary consideration in a ritual manual. This can 
be easily identified by looking at whose ritual is described in detail in the 
beginning of a text. Usually, these texts explain the rituals of either Siva 
or Visnu in detail as a referential framework and variations in the rituals 


of rest of deities from the prescribed norm are enunciated in the 
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subsequent sections. The details of texts that belong to each category are 


as given below. 
I. Ekadevata pratisthatantra-s 


i. Saiva: 
1.  Prayogamafjari 
2. Saiva, ‘gamanibandhana 


3.  Pasupata 


ii. Vaisnava 
1.  Visnusamhita 
2. Vaisnavanavikarana 


3. Kriyasangraha 
iii,  Sakta 


1. Matrsadbhava 
Il. Caturdevatapratisthatantra 
1. Narayanatmaka 


Ill. Saptadevtapratisthatantra-s 


a)  Sivapradhana 


1. Kriyasara 
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2.  Sivanusthana 
b) Visnupradhana 


1. Tantrasamuccaya 

2.  Kriyalesasmrti 

3.  Paramesvaranusthana 
4. Tozanutranusthana 

5. Karuttaparanusthana 


6. Putayurbhasa 
IV. Astadevatapratisthatantra-s 


1.  Kuzikkattupacca 
2.  Tantradarpana 
3. Kainikkarappacca 


4.  Keraliyakshetratantrakriyapaddhati 
V. Vividhadevatapratisthatantra-s 


1. I[§anasivagurudevapaddhati 


2. Sesasamuccaya 


What follows is a brief account of the primary details of each text and their 


salient features. 
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I. Ekadevata pratisthatantra-s 
1. Prayogamanjari 


It is also known as Saivagamasiddhantasara. The author of the 
PM’is a Ravi who belonged to the Mamannu family of brahmins.°. The 
author proudly remarks in the beginning of text that he hails from the 
family of orthodox brahmins who privileged to perform vedic sacrifices. 
The work is the earliest of its kind and is said to be written in between 
tenth and eleventh centuries A.D.’ In 21chapters (viz., acaryalaksana, 
bhiparigraha, vastuyaga, istakadhanavidhi, —_ garbhadhanavidhi, 
prasadalaksanavidhi, ilalaksanavidhi, lingalaksana, diksaprakIptih, 
bijankurarpanavidhi, jaladhivasa, vastuhoma, liigasuddhi, adhivasana, 
pratisthavidhi, arcanapatala, caturthadivasasnana, utsavavidhi, 
tirthasnanavidhi, snapana and jirnoddharavidhi ) it deals with wide range 
of subjects ranging from formally entrusting a tantrin the charge of rituals 
(acaryavarana) to conduct all the rituals to renovation of a temple 


(jirnoddhara). 


The author's command over the language and his scholarship are 
evidenced from the selection of appropriate words, meters and 


presentation of contents. The meters used are Sragdhara, 
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Sardilavikridita, Sikharini, Mandikranta, Vasantatilaka, Malini, 
Drutavilambita, Bhujangaprayata, Indravajra, Upajati, Salini, Svagata, 
Rathoddhata, Anustup, Arya and Giti.® The striking aspect of content 
presentation is that the measurement of ritual ingredients, be it vessels or 
mandala-s, is given with exact measures and precise numbers. It appears 
that the author shows particular interest in the mathematical calculations 


in given contexts. 


At the very outset the author makes it clear that he writes for 
intellectually less competent practitioners. And the details of the 
consecration rituals of Sivalinga lie scattered in several Agama-s, which 
has to be brought together at a place.” What is to be inferred from this 
statement is that the author was well versed in the Saivagama-s and had a 
remarkable practical knowledge of Agamic rituals. The author situates the 
PM within the ritualistic tradition of Saivagama-s and the internal 
evidences point to the extent of influence of Saivagama-s on its ritual 
system. Notwithstanding, the author himself makes it clear that the source 
materials for the construction of the chapters are taken from the Siddhanta 
gama-s. So, it is now obvious that the ritual system presented in the PM is 


not a new one but drawn on from Agamic sources. 
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The order of division of chapters suggests that the primary concern 
of the author was to describe construction as well as installation rituals 
(pratistha) in a systematic manner. The text ends with providing 
additional details of renovation rituals (jirnoddhara). Comparatively, the 
rituals prescribed, particularly installation rituals, in the text are simple 
and less complicated. If it is believed that a text mirrors existing social 
circumstance of that time, the PM provides a distinct picture of early 
temples and tantric rituals. The temple structure prescribed is relatively 


uncomplicated and rituals are less elaborated and less-time consuming. 
Notable Features 


The ritual procedures prescribed in the Kerala tantric ritual manuals 
are not similar, but vary to some extent from each other. It is not practical 
in this context to enumerate all of them and treat them independently. 
Hence striking features of the respective texts alone are given in the 


following pages. 
The notable features of the PM are; 


i) One of the particular rituals found in the eighteenth chapter is 


that the priest has to perform offerings to attendants of Siva in presence of 
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Sivalitiga, which is made with cooked rice and is placed on the head of a 
disciple after certain rituals.'° This peculiar observance can be traced to 
several Agamic sources. According to them, if the permanent 
utsavabimba is not installed in a temple, then the Jinga made of cooked 
rice has to be used for Sribhitabali during the festival season. This system 


is not known to have had in vogue anywhere in Kerala. 


ii) Some of the striking features of the PM are noted already by 
previous scholars. S.A.S. Sarma observes the peculiarities in the PM's 


account of throne worship (pithapija) as following: 


a) In its description of throne, the Prayogamafijari (16:41-42) 
follows the early paddhatis and indicates only the yogapitha in 
contrast to the paficasana concept of dividing the throne into five 
sections namely anantasana, simhasana, yogasana, vimalasana 
and padmasana which is followed by the later texts (ex. Ajita, 
Kriyapada 20:143ff) 

b) In the visualization of the pitha, Prayogamafijari follows a 
different tradition than other texts (Somasambhupaddhati I, 3:43) 
according to which the feet are red bull, a black lion, a yellow 


bhita and a white elephant (16:78) 
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c) The description of the gatra or struts between the four lion 
legs, which is not to found in the earlier texts is included here 
with the term i$7 (16:43a) which may be perhaps a corruption of 
elika (Rauravasutrasamgraha (10:23a). But the visualization of 
these gatras is not included in the text (like in the 
Kriyakramadyotika, 35, p.88). 

d) The chadana or the 'coverings' for the throne are also described 
(16:44) which most of the pre-twelfth century saiddhantika texts 


F . : 11 
do not take into consideration. 


Another unique feature lies in the worship of five circuits 
(panica varana).' According to the PM, the central deity Sadasiva is 
encircled by deities of five circuits. The first circle consists of the worship 
of five miirti-s beginning with isanadi and afigamantra-s (Sambhupaksa). 
Then the second circle, called murtipaksa, which consists of sadyojata 
(west), vamadeva (south), aghora (north), tatpurusa (east) and isana 
(crown). Then the angamantra is repeated but this time it is worshipped in 
four intermediate directions (SE, NE, SW, and NW) and the fifth is on the 
four directions (diksu). The third circle is called vidyesvaravarana which 
consists the circle of eight vidyeSvara-s among them first four are situated 


in four directions and rest in the intermediate directions. Then the fourth 
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and fifth circles are of ganeSvara-s and lokapala-s along with their 


13 
weapons. 
The Pradyota Commentary 


There is an elaborate commentary on the PM called Pradyota'* bya 
Trivikrama (is century AD.).” Taking clue from the commentary itself, 
he is said to have been born in the Ardrapadakula family as son of 
Narayana. According to Ullur, he may be the teacher of Mandhatr, the 
author of Smartavaitanikaprayascitta.'°But Sangamesan identifies the 
Adrapadakula with Atiretam family located in Porkkulam village at 
Trissur.'’As for his date Ulltr and Venkitasubrahmonia Iyer attest 16" 
century A.D., whereas Sangamesan takes him further back to [22 century 
A.D.'* He was known to have authored two more works namely a 
commentary on Prapancasara called Vijiianadyotini and 
Vidyacandrika.”’He seems to have drawn on numerous texts while 
commenting on the PM. The details of texts quoted are provided by the 
author himself. It is as following; 

Srutih karanam naradah pitamahah parasarah / 
pauskaram saptaSatikam nandikesvarah // 


tatvasagarah vidyacandrika brahmandapuranam / 
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kiranam prayogasarah kapilah Saivapuranam // 
Z 21 
sarasvatah rauravah nibandhanam / 


2. Saivagamanibandhana 


The SN” of Muraribhatta is relatively an unfamiliar work to 
present day scholars. Nothing much is known about the author and date 
of its composition. The language and structure of the work point to the 
fact that it might be written before the PM. Its authenticity and popularity 
are evidenced from references made by later texts and commentators. 
Among the authors Trivikrama- the commentator of the PM, Narayana 
and Nilakantha- the author of Manusyalayacandrika, extensively quote or 
refer to the SN on many occasions. It is often referred to as Nibandhana in 
later texts like [S4naSivagurudevapaddhati (ISGP) and Kriyasara 


(KS).”* 


It is divided in to twenty seven chapters and all verses are found 
composed in anustup meter. The chapters are titled as arcanavidhih, 
mantrapatalah, mantrasadhanapatalah, agnikaryapatalah, mudrapatalah, 
acaryapujanapatalah, diksapatalah, adhvapatalah, abhisekapatalah, 
mandalapatalah, yagabhumilaksanavidhih, vastuyagapatalah, prasada- 
laksanam, lingalaksanavidhih, pratimalaksanavidhih, laksanoddharah, 


mangalankurapatalah, liigasuddhividhih, adhivasapatalah, pratisthavi- 
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dhih, anigapratisthavidhih, jirnoddharapatalah, prayascittavidhih, utsava- 


patalah, tirthasnanapatalah and sahasrakalagasnapanavidhih respectively. 


The chapters are arranged in such a way that rituals pertaining to 
construction of a new temple are dealt with in detail after general 
discussion of rituals and their constituent elements. But unlike other texts 


of the kind, a chapter on expiatory rites precedes utsava rituals. 


There are many similarities and contrasts between the PM and SN. 
It is not certain yet whether the PM predates SN or vice versa. The 
remarkable feature of the SN is that it elaborates rituals in a simple 
language. And compared to the PM, SN elaborate on rituals with minute 
details. The similarity in the structure and presentation of chapters of the 
PM and SN points to the possibility of a common source from which both 
might have drawn materials from. It is also to be noted that many of post- 


TS liturgies do not mention the SN at all. 
Notable Features 


Just like Agama-s or Paddhati texts, it provides details of 
obligatory (nityakarmanusthana) and incidental (naimittikakarma- 


nusthana) observances. The detailed description of daily religious 
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observances of an initiate is missing in many of the pre and post TS ritual 


manuals. 
3. Pasupata 


The authorship of the Pasupata’ (PP) is attributed to Nandin, who 
might be a mythical figure. Evidences suggest that the PP has been 
considered to be an authentic text but unfortunately its importance is not 
well understood by scholars.”° The PP seems to have profusely cited or 
referred to by name by several authors including both commentators of 
the TS, especially in the first and last chapters. Its influence can be 
inferred from the references made to it in Vaisnavanusthana, KS, 


Kalagacandrika etc. 


The chapters in the PP are divided into three kanda-s viz., jNana- 
kanda, kriyakanda and yogakanda. The four chapters that consist 
jnanakanda are Silpivaranam, addhvavidhih mantroddhara and 
arcanapatala. Similarly, the chapters form part of kriyakanda are 
laksanapatala, liigasthapanavidhi, mahotsava, and prayascittavidhi. The 


text ends with yogakanda. 


The internal evidences point to its direct link with Siddhanta 


Agama-s. For instance; classification of contents into three Kanda-s, 
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philosophical explanation of 36 tattva-s, visualization of the main deity 


Sadasiva etc. are drawn directly from Agama-s. 
Notable features 


i) The creation of the tattva-s proceeds from Siva and the order is 
given as following. Siva- Sakti- Nada (from Nada originates varna, pada 
and mantra)-Bindu-Sadasiva- Icca (from bindu), Jnana (from nada) and 
Kriya (from kala)- Caturatma (atma, antaratma, paramatma and 
jnanatma) then Suddha (five tattva-s), Suddhaguddha (seven tattva-s) and 
Afguddha (24 tattva-s).’'The order of Siva- Sakti- Nada-Bindu- Sadi$iva is 


found to have been followed in all pre-TS Kerala tantric literature. 


ii) The descriptions of Paftcaksara mantra and mudra-s are the 


8 The mudra-s follow a distinct order as 


other noteworthy points.” 
prasadini, vandani, avahani, — sthapana, samnidhyamudra and 


~ 729 < r 7 ; 5 
pancamukhi.~ This is not so common in Kerala tantric literature or in 


practice. 


iii) In the pithapiija the four qualities of buddhi namely dharma, 
jhana, vairagya and aisvarya are to be visualized as red bull, black lion, 


yellow demon and white elephant respectively.” 
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iv) Another important feature is that the deity is invoked from the 


heart.*’ This is also not so common and rarely found in practice. 


v) After the bali of ancillary deities, the remaining of offerings are 
to be offered to the Nirmalyadharin i.e., CandeSa.”* Generally these are 


offered to Ksetrapala not to Nirmalyadharin. 


vi) After being initiated one is not supposed to discriminate human 
beings on the basis of their caste or creed. He should treat everyone 


equally. 


vii) The diffusion of lesser divine beings who occupy the inner 
space of temple compound into the main deity's idol through yogic 
visualization is the core of dhyanasankoca ritual, which forms part of 
jirnoddhara (renovation). The visualization is prescribed to be done as 
follows; the acarya has first to visualize the divine power to have spread 
out up to the prakara 1.e., fence. Then the principles beginning with bindu 
have to be dissolved into the following ones in ascending order 1.e., bindu 
into nada, nada into Sakti and Sakti into paramatman. Here the process is 
compared with rolling back of the net while fishing.“The same simile is 


found used in TS*°also. 
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4. Visnusamhita 


The Visnusamhita (VS) of Sumati”’is the only Vaisnava 
Pancaratra treatise believed to have been written in Kerala. Among the 
traditional Samhita-s, Padmasamhita (14 century A.D.) counts VS 
among the other Pafcaratra scriptures. Nothing is known about the author 
other than his name. The commentators of VS have tried to trace out the 


lineage of the author but they could not shed a fresh light on this matter.”’ 


Being a typical Paficaratra’ treatise it prescribes a ritual system 
that bears characteristics of present day Kerala tantric practices. But a 
close examination would reveal the fact that structurally it varies to some 
extent from other Pancaratra treatises. Regarding the date of composition, 
possibly it might have been composed after the ISGP since the latter 
neither refers to it by name nor quotes from it. But later texts, especially 
the TS, rely to a great extent upon the VS and being based on which it 
presents Vaisnava ritual system in an authentic and comprehensive 
manner. Its impact on Kerala tantric ritual customs and even in the 


ats _ 39 
process of temple construction is very deep and pervasive. 


In 30 chapters (tantroddesah, tantravyakhya, visnuvaibhavam, 
ksetranirnayah, mantroddharah, arcanavidhih, mudralaksanam, agnisam- 


skarah, mandalalaksanam, diksavidhih, diksitabhisekah, bhimilaksa- 
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nam, prasadavidhih, bimbalaksanam, pratisthapaticakam, bimbasuddhih, 
adhivasah, pratisthavidhih, pratisthanantarakriya, utsavavidhih, yatra, 
balidanavidhih, vi§varcanam, jirnoddharah, prayascittavidhih, snapana- 
vidhih, proksanavidhih, karmasesah, samayacaralaksanam and bhagava- 


toyogah respectively) the VS expounds a vast spectrum of rituals. 
Notable Features 


i) As said earlier, the rituals prescribed here are similar to a great 
extent to present day Kerala tantric customs and practices. One of such 
practices is the imparting Jivavahanamantra at the time of installation of 
an idol to the officient who does the ritual for the first time. Although the 
practice of tantric initiation is almost on the verge of extinction, imparting 
the Jivavahanamantra to a novice is still in practice in Kerala among 


several priestly families. 


ii) The puspayaga a ritual performed by making a diagram with 


. . : : 40 
different colors of flowers is not in vogue in Kerala. 


There are two commentaries on it namely Harini of Puliyannir 
oo 41 . é 
Narayana, son of Udayana.” He is also known to have written a 


commentary on the KS of Ravi and an independent work in Malayalam 
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called Kriyasaram.” The other commentary on the VS is Tattvapradipika 


of Na gaswamy.” 


The remarkable point is that there are many parallel verses in the 
SN and VS. So, there is a connecting link, which binds these three texts 


i.e., PM, SN and VS together. This missing link is yet to be discovered. 


The Similarities among PM, SN and VS 


PM >—_____ SN [vs 


(Figure: V. 2) 


5. Kriyasangraha 


The Kriyasatigraha“(K.Sa) is another ritual manual devoted to 
prescribe rituals of Visnu alone. This is an unpublished work and the 
authorship is attributed to Sahkara of Kuzikkattu Mana. He is believed to 
have lived in the latter half of the seventeenth century A.D.” The other 
works attributed to the author are Vaisnavanusthanakalapasan- 


graha, °Nagabalikrama / kalpa*’ and Parastrotra.”* 


The contents of the work are divided into eighteen patala-s and 
verses are written in anustup metre. First sixteen patala-s are concerned 


with consecration rituals (pratistha), festival rituals (utsava) and expiation 
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rituals (prayascitta).” Renovation ritual (jirnoddhara) is the core of 
discussion of seventeenth patala. The work ends with karmaSesapatala 
where he includes all the supplementary details including the 
characteristics of the land to be procured for construction, measurements 
of utensils and objects used for rituals, details of mantra-s to be used in 
specific contexts etc.’ It can be inferred from the order of chapter 
construction that the importance is given to the rituals pertaining to 


consecration of a new temple. 


The author makes it very clear at the outset of the work that he is 
going to write is just an elaboration of consecration rituals of Visnu laid 
down in the Vaisnava section of the KS. He explicitly states that the KS is 
written after consulting several Agama-s and Tantra-s and it really 
contains essence of rituals prescribed in Agamic and Tantric literature. 
But his work (i.e., K.Sa) is purported to bring out the rituals of Visnu 


alone following line of the KS kee 


One of the peculiar features of the K. Sa is that it is one of the few 
post-TS texts to describe architectural matters in detail. While going into 
the details pertaining to architecture the author seems to have tried to 


include all the related materials from the concerned texts. And he seems to 
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have taken extra care to provide additional details on architectural 


concepts and measurements. 


The author refers to or quotes several works while presenting the 
rituals. It tells the author's in-depth knowledge of the subject. 
Interestingly, it is also found that the author was well aware of the texts of 
classical tradition of tantra, 1.e., Agama-s and Samlbhita-s. The texts 
referred to by him are J: SGP/Gurudeva, “Mayamata, VS," TS,°SN-/Mu- 
rari .°Padmasamhi ta "Sa: tvatasamhita/Satvatagama : *Tattvasa gara, *°Pra- 


panicasara Kamika gama,’ 'Nara ryanatmaka (NA ),” and Ratnavali.” 


It is to be noted that the ritual procedures explained in the K.Sa 
resemble that of Kalasacandrika and many parallel verses can also be 
found. But the interesting point is that the author does not acknowledge 
the Kalasacandrika anywhere in the work. However, it is obvious that 
both are interconnected to a great extent and the interdependence points to 
the likelihood that the authors of both of these texts might be belonging to 
same preceptorial lineage. It is only after a comparative study of both 
texts can anything be said on flow of transmission and chronology of the 


texts. 
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N.P. Unni has noted the major distinguishing characteristics of the 

K.Sa in his Tantra Literature of Kerala. But the manuscript consulted by 
N.P. Unni and the IFP. T. No. 850 as well as other manuscripts of the same 
available in private manuscript collections vary to a great extent. The 
difference is quite obvious even in the beginning verses. The beginning 
verses given by N.P. Unni are; 

ahamasraye sakalasampadavaham parameSsvara- 

pranayini padadvayam | 

yadanusmrtiksapita papasancayah paramatma- 

bhavamupayanti yoginah // 

pranipatya param devim durgam durgatitarinim / 

tantragamodita tasya likhyante sthapanakriyah // 
Here in the last line the installation rituals of Durga are proposed to be 
explained. But this contrasts with another verse from nineteenth patala. 


The verse runs as; 


acaryavaranapurvam  tirthaplavanantimam kriyakandam  / 


visnorabhihitametad gartaranyakhya Sankarenaivam // 


Here it is clearly stated that the rituals of Visnu are explained in the 


preceding chapters. Whereas, the other manuscript” begins as; 
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ahamanandakandaya visnave viSvasaksine / 
mano vaktanubhih kurve dhyana stuti namaskriyah // 
vairajalaingikesakhya jagrat svapna susuptikam / 
§abdarcigcinmayam dhama bhasatam hrdi nah sadi // 
And it is made clear after a couple of verses that the installation rituals of 
Visnu are going to be explained in the following chapters. In short, none 
of the verses cited from the manuscript of the K.Sa by N.P. Unni is found 


in that of IFP manuscript. 
Notable Features 


There are some notable features and to mention a couple of them 
(i) the adhikari diksa (this is given in fifth pata/a) and (ii) the description 
of vastumandala of 64, 81 and 100 puta-s.” Regarding the adhikari diksa 
it does not figure commonly in Kerala ritual manuals. And regarding the 
account of vastumandala, the pre and post-TS texts generally speak of 


worship of vastupurusa in 64 and 81 puta-s. 


6. Matrsadbhava 

The Matrsadbhava (Ma.Sad) is also an unpublished work and to 
make the matters more complicated, its available manuscripts are 
incomplete. Therefore it is difficult to get a complete picture of chapter 


divisions and the topics dealt with in each chapter.”° It is the only known 
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Sakta treatise from Kerala devoted exclusively to the ritual procedures of 
the Goddess Rurujit. The author and the date of composition are still not 
ascertained. It suggests that Ma.Sad has been in existence around eleventh 
and twelfth centuries A.D. But it cannot be established until more 
substantial literary or other sorts of evidences are found. Among the 
authors of Kerala ritual manuals known at present, it was the author of the 
Sesasamuccaya (SS) who made use of it extensively while writing the 
ritual system of the Goddess Rurujit. In his auto commentary to the text 
called VimarSini he states explicitly that the consecration rituals of 
Rurujit prescribed in the SS are drawn on Ma.Sad. It is to be noted that 
there are similarities and contrasts in the ritual system prescribed by the 


Mi. Sad with that of SS. 


Il. Caturdevatapratisthatantra 
Narayanatmaka 


The NA is another relatively less noticed text by scholars. It is 
dealing with the installation rituals of four deities, viz., Visnu, Sastr, 
Sankaranarayana and Brahman. In the available manuscript chapters after 
fourth are not well divided. The text begins with a conversation between 
Pauskara and Narada, who describes ritual specifications from 


vastusangraha up to tirthasnana.°’These subjects are covered in the first 
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three chapters. Here also the primary concern of the text is to describe 
preliminaries and rituals of construction of a new temple. They include 
securing an appropriate place, preliminary rituals performed during 
construction, purificatory rituals (prasadasuddhi and bimbasuddhi), 
installation of pitha (pithapratistha) and deity, installation of ancillary 
deities (parivarapratistha) and the rituals of utsava. The next chapter 
describes the renovation rituals in short and subsequently expiatory rituals 
are prescribed. Then a chapter on the rituals of Sastr begins with 
delineation of various mantra-s of the deity. It continues on to explain the 
daily rituals and rituals of utsava in the next two sections. Then a new 
chapter on variations in similar rituals of Sankaranarayana is given in 
short. It also continues for next couple of sections and ends before 
opening a chapter on rituals of Brahman. The following sections just note 
the variations and additions to be made in the rituals prescribed in the 


preceding chapters. 


Notable Features 


The NA is noted for some unique features that we do not find in 


any other early Kerala tantric texts. They are; 
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1) There are some invocatory verses which are (prarthana mantra- 
s)*not found in other such texts and not in vogue at present as well. These 
are recited on specific occasions in the context of installation rituals. 

ii) The mantra-s by which the offerings are made to ancillary 
deities in utsavabali are considerably different from similar ritual texts. 
The difference in the mantra-s include that of dikpala-s, virabhadra and 


ganapati, the number and mantras of matr-s, uttaramatr-s, garuda etc.” 


iii) One of the major differences lies in the funerary- like 
observance that follow the dhyanasankoca. After the rituals of 
dhyanasankoca the idol of main deity is laid on the sand on the north 
direction inside the temple complex. All the texts including the TS 
prescribe to sprinkle t/a and aksata around the idol while taking three anti 
clockwise rounds. Here the difference is that the NA prescribes to add 
water in addition to other two objects and the mix has to be poured 


uninterruptedly around the idol.”° 


iv) The different mantra-s of Sastr prescribed in the text is another 
important point. These particular mantra-s do not feature in pre or post- 


TS texts.” 


v) Another difference in the ritual is of the mantra-s of the retinues 


of Sastr in daily ritual.” And there are also variations in dvarapalamantra- 
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s’’ and mantras of deities worshiped in the balipitha.” Similar variations 


are found in the rituals of Sankaranarayana also.” 
Ill. Saptadevatapratisthatantra-s 
1. Kriyasara 


The KS”° is attributed to a Ravi whose date is not fixed beyond 
doubt yet. According to Ullur, Ravi Namputiri, son of Subrahmanya 
belonged to PutuSSeri family.’’The KS of Ravi should not be confused 
with another work by same title which belongs to ViraSaiva tradition. It is 
attributed to Nilakantha Sivacarya by tradition. The author of Keralite 
tantric ritual manual can be roughly placed before the time of the TS and 
after the VS. It is the KS introduced a paradigmatic shift in the 
composition of tantric treatises as bringing together ritual practices of 
divergent cults like Saiva, Vaisnava and Sakta in same text. That means 
the same text contains rituals of a number of deities and rituals laid down 
are similar to each other to some extent. Unlike the post- TS ritual 
manuals, the rituals of each deity are given in separate sections. Each 


section contains almost seven or eight chapters. 


This style of presentation is later found to have followed by several 


texts namely, NA and KalaSacandrika. It is divided into seven sections 
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and contains sixty-nine chapters altogether. Each one of these sections is 
devoted to deal with ritual specifications of one of the seven deities 
namely, Siva, Visnu, Sankaranarayana, Durga, Subrahmanya, Ganapati 
and Sastr. The topics ranging from the selection of the appropriate site for 
the construction of the temple up to rituals of utsava (utsavavidhi) are 
included in each section. The remarkable point related to chapter division 
in the KS is after the description of installation rituals of all the seven 
deities the 63patala begins with consecration rituals of cow pen 
(Gosala). And in the Gosala the idol Krsna (Govinda) is installed along 
with that of a cow.’® The consecration rituals in all details are explained in 
the following three chapters. Then it turns on to the installation rituals of 
Saptamatr-s in 67" chapter and continues on in the following two 


chapters. 


The three earlier sources referred to by name in the KS are the VS, 
SN and Devodbhava. The extent of its influence on the later texts is quite 
visible particularly in Sivanusthana and Tantrasangraha of Kelallur 
Somayaji. Both of these texts refer to the KS by name wherever they have 
happened to quote from it. There are a couple of commentaries on the KS 


mei 719 asa ks 80 
viz., prakasini and another commentary by Puliyannur Narayanan. 
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2. Sivanusthana 


This is another unpublished work on Kerala tantra. The name of the 
text sounds the description of ritual observance of Siva alone. But it in 
Sanskrit prose deals with the installation rituals of seven deities.*' Though 
it does not provide any clue to whereabouts of its author, on two occasions 
the author seems to salute Sri Sankara®’ and Daksinamirti.”’Even if 
Daksinamirti is the gramadevata of the natives of Sukapuram, this alone 
is not enough to arrive at a conclusion regarding the author's native 


place. 


This is in all probability a post-TS work since it refers to the TS by 
name on a number of occasions. The other works cited are the 


KS® Skandasadbhava*® and Markandeyanibandhana.*' 


Unlike the other texts, it starts with ritual process of purification of 
body (dehasuddh1). Initially, it goes on to explain in vernacular language 
but in devanagari script. Then the focus turns on details of rituals of Siva 
and expiation rituals that serve as a general background for explaining 
installation rituals in the following sections. This is quite an unusual way 
of beginning a Kerala ritual manual. Up to the rituals of sowing the seed 
(ankuraropana) it describes the rituals of Siva alone. But then it follows to 


note the variations associated with rituals of that of other deities. The 
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order of systematic construction of rituals is slightly different compared to 
that of other texts. After the expiation rituals consisting of dhara, avagaha, 
pancagavya, pancaka and mahakumbha it goes on to explain the fire 
rituals (agnijanana). It is followed by the rituals performed particularly on 
the eighth day of installation ritual after closing the door of sanctum 
sanctorum for three consecutive days. The remarkable point is that the 
installation rituals are comparatively less elaborated. The Vedic mantra-s 
used for different rituals are given at the end. But this particular 
manuscript ends with dvadasyaradhanavidhi, which forms the core of 


theme the last seven pages. 


The ritual system advocated by the text is slightly varies from other 
texts. To cite a few variations see the descriptions of the 
bhasmadharanaviddhi 8 Sankhap firana,” ni vedya, ’prasannap aja i the 
visualization of prasadamantra,” prasadasuddhi, °agnijanana,”* 
visualization of Prabha and Satyaka, ”’kalasapiija, °dhyanasankoca”’ and 
in the number of vedic mantra-s (rk-s) based on the to which particular 


division (Sakha) of Rgveda and Yajurveda the practitioner belongs.”® 
3. Kriyadipika or Putayurbhasa 


As per the available evidences the Kriyadipika or Putayiirbhasa 


(PB) is the first text ever written in Manipravalam style (mix of both 
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Sanskrit and Malayalam languages) on temple rituals. It is written by 
Vasudeva of Putayur of Puntottam family situated at Thalipparambu in 
North Malabar. The author refers to his father's name as Narayana and his 
preceptor Panduranga as an ardent devotee of Cellurnatha, popular as 
Perumtrkkovilappan (Siva), the deity of Talipparambu temple. He is also 
known to have authored another work with the same title Putayurbhasa 
which lays down the Bauddhayanasmarta rituals and Ekasvasa, a work on 


expiatory rites. 


Regarding the date of its composition Kanippayur Sankaran 
Nampttirippadu in his forward to the PB has tried to establish that it must 
have been written a century before the TS. The evidence he has put forth 
to substantiate his point is the penultimate stanza of twelfth chapter which 
reads as; 

evam krta tantrabhasa tantrinadm margadarsini / 
celliiradhipatijyeyam bhiiyadasmadanusthita // (XI. 236). 
When he translated the word compound celliiradhipatijyeyam into Kali 
chronogram he got the corresponding Christian era 1343 A.D.”’But this 
interpretation raises many questions. It is not clearly stated why that 
particular word compound is chosen for establishing the date of 


composition of the PB. Secondly, the meaning of last line of the verse can 
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be interpreted as 'this deals with the worship of deity of Celltir and must 
be followed by descendants of my family’. This interpretation seems to be 
more likely when we take into account the information provided by the 
family members themselves that they still closely observe the practices 
prescribed in the PB as such when they perform rituals particularly at 
Talipparambu Rajarajesvara Temple. And none of the early TS manuals 
or the commentators including that of Vivarana and VimarSini refers to 
the PB or quotes from it. So, unless and until thorough enquiry is done 


into this issue it is not safe to conclude that the PB predates the TS. “ 


In twelve chapters, it principally deals with installation (pratisth2) 
and utsava rituals of seven deities, viz., Siva, Visnu, Sankaranarayana, 
Durga, Subrahmanya, Ganapati and Sastr. The chapters are arranged in 
such a way that it proceeds from the rituals of constructing a new temple 
up to the measurements of the materials used in rituals. It can be stated 
that the particular emphasis on ritual-centered system is marked by the 
emergence of the PB. It is a pioneering work in the sense that never before 
a text has been written systematically elaborating all aspects of temple 


rituals. 
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4. Tantrasamuccaya 


The TS of Cennas Narayanan Nampitiri'’'who was supposed to 
have lived at Vanneri in Ponnani Thaluk, Kerala, remains the most 
influential work on Kerala tantra even today.” According to the evidence 
provided at the end of the twelfth chapter by the author himself he was 
born in Kali year 4529 that is equal to 1427-28 A.D.’ He is known to be 
one of eighteen and half court poets of the King Zamorin, Manavikrama 


of Calicut.™ 


Conventionally it is believed that the king ordered to write a 
treatise on temple rituals within forty-one days. Whether this be true or 
false, it is certain that he had enjoyed enough royal patronage and support 
that was proven favorable for composing his magnum opus. There are two 


more works attributed to him, which are Devyalayacandrika 15 and 


ba = 106 
Manavavastulaksana 


The TS is an ample testimony of author's command over the 
language and his in-depth knowledge on the subject. It is a well- crafted 
ritual manual in which the author has systematically expounded the ritual 
of seven deities viz., Visnu, Siva, Saikaranarayana, Durga, 
Subrahmanya, Ganapati and Sastr in twelve chapters (patala-s) consisting 
of 1801 stanzas altogether. In the first two patala-s the rituals ranging 


from construction of new temple including finding an appropriate land up 
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to preliminary rituals of construction are explained. In the following eight 
chapters the rituals of consecration of a new temple up to utsava are given 
in a systematic order. The expiation and renovation rituals are the subject 
matter of the rest of the chapters. Remarkably, this has become a standard 
model for later texts even though most of post-TS manuals did not seem 
to have included a section for architect. The author's proficiency and depth 
of knowledge of matters related to architecture is amply reflected in the 
first two chapters of the TS. Moreover, his other two works that 
exclusively deal with architecture also support the above statement. Even 
today the TS remains one of the texts referred to by majority of 
professional architects while they are about to prepare a layout of a 
temple. This very knowledge of matters related to architecture is seen 


lacking in the majority of ritual manuals of post-TS authors of Kerala. 


He is seen employed wide range of meters to make his work more 
intelligible and enjoyable as well. The methodology followed by the 
author is that the rituals of Visnu is explained with all its technical details 
in the beginning and just the variations in the rituals of rest of deities from 


this standard format are pointed out subsequently. " 


As the name indicates the TS is not an original work but a 


compilation (samuccaya). The remarkable fact is that it does not 
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acknowledge the earlier sources. But evidently the author seems to be 


aware of prevalence of other similar ritual traditions of his time. 
The Commentaries of Tantrasamuccaya 


The easiest way to find out the works consulted by the author of the 


0 
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TS is to explore into its two learned commentaries viz., Vimarsini and 


by his son Cennas Sankaran Nampttiri and one of his 


Vivarana 
disciples Krsnan Namputiri’”” respectively. These two are the most 
reliable than other sources for the simple reason that both of them i.e., 
Sankara and Krsna belong to the same preceptorial lineage and the works 
cited by them might had been accessible to author of the TS as well. 
Notably, the Vimarsini commentator mentions the sources he has 
consulted by name.'!! More of his citations from the earlier sources are 
found particularly in the beginning and the ending chapters. 
Comparatively in the middle chapters, which are dealing with 
consecration rituals, hardly we could find citations from external sources. 
Another remarkable difference between the characteristics of these 
commentaries is that the author of VimarSini does not try to delve deep 
into the intricacies of rituals and its philosophical implications. Rather he 


seems to be content with providing the primary meanings of the original 


verses. So his commentary serves as a guide for beginners who could not 
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follow the meanings of the original work. Whereas, the Vivarana 
commentary seeks to provide a scholastic interpretation of the TS in 
which the author brings in all the sources known to him but without 
acknowledging his indebtedness to them properly. He draws on numerous 
sources of which some texts are hardly heard quoted or referred to by 
other authors. Regarding the literary standard of Vivarana commentary 
even those who have good command over language in addition to 
considerable expertise in the subject would find it difficult to grasp his 
ideas. Remarkably these two commentators are found to have followed 
two different versions of the TS. That is the acceptable version of the TS 
for both vary considerably from each other's. Not only there are 
differences of opinion between them in the matters related to acceptable 
version of the text but also in the selection of mantra-s and ritual 
procedures. |” The regional as well as temporal factors associated with 


transmission of tradition account for this difference of opinion. 
The Less-Known Commentaries on the Tantrasamuccaya 


The Malayalam commentary’ of Mahe$varan Bhattatiri (1795- 
1865 A.D.) who belonged to Kuzikkattu Illam, Tiruvalla features 
prominent in the early commentaries of the TS. In addition to this one he 


is also known to have authored (i) a commentary on SS (ii) 
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Kuzikkattupacca (KP)- a ritual manual written following the TS in 
Malayalam (111) Tantrasamuccayarthatatparyam- elucidation of the TS in 
vernacular and (iv) jirnoddhara- a work on the details of renovation 


rituals. 


In the Malayalam commentary of the TS the author mentions 
numerous works by name. The list of works includes Silparatna, 
KalaSacandrika, Agama-s, Prapaficasara and Vivarana and Vimarsini 
commentaries of the TS. E.V Raman Nampuiri observes that the author is 
found closely following the Vivaranakara's reading and line of 
interpretation throughout. So it is natural to see much variation from the 
printed version of the TS. Because, the available printed version of the TS 


Fi . eo 114 
favors the reading of the Vimarsini commentator. 


E.V mentions another Malayalam commentary of an unknown 
author. It is said to have transmitted in a single manuscript that he could 
procure from royal family of Alangttu, situated in Alwaye. Both of these 
commentaries were published from Trivandrum Manuscript Library in 
Trivandrum Malayalam series (series Nos. 64, 66 and 68)in three volumes 
during 1941, 42 and 45 respectively. That means these commentaries 


were published almost 67 years ago and not reprinted. 
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There is another Malayalam commentary called Balaprabodhini 
written by one of the members of Putaytr family. None of the previous 
scholars has referred to this text and it remains relatively an unknown 
commentary on the TS even today. The present scholar got a copy of it 
from the manuscript collections of Andaladi Mana, Pattambi and no other 
manuscript of it is found so far in any private manuscript collections. As 
the title suggests, it is written in a simple Malayalam language which is 
intended for those who are not good at Sanskrit. The manuscript is as such 
complete and it contains commentaries on the verses of twelve patala-s of 


the TS. 


The last known effort to explain the TS in vernacular was 
undertaken by a traditional scholar K.P.C Anujan Bhattatirippadu. It is 
available now with original text and its meaning in Malayalam. This is the 


text widely read in and outside Kerala for last two decades. 
5. Kriyalesasmrti 


The Kriyalesasmrti is attributed to Nilakanthan Nampitiri''’ and 
nothing much is known about the author. It is a work dealing with 
installation and consecration rituals of seven deities namely Visnu, Durga, 
Siva, Skanda, Ganapati, Sastr and Sankaranarayana.''°The topics dealt 


with in the text are similar to other texts of its kind 1.e., ranging from 
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ankurarpana to tirthayatra. But the chapters are arranged in a slightly 


different order in comparison to other texts of same genre. 
6. Paramesvaranusthana 


As the name suggests the Paramesvaranusthana (P.Anu) is written 
by a Parameévara''*and it is also known as Anusthanakrama or 
Anusthanapaddhati. Though it has been profusely quoted by later authors 
nothing is known about the author. There are people who conventionally 
ascribe its authorship to one of the brahmin tantric priests who belonged 
to Kozhikkottiri family. The reason they state is that it is in their lineage 


, rare ; 119 
the names Paramesvara or Divakara recur for generations. 


The P.Anu is written in a simple Sanskrit prose following the 
typical ritual manual format. Though major portions are dealt in Sanskrit 
the names of materials, especially names of those materials 
(sanghatadravya-s) that are to be placed in pots (kalasa-s), are given with 
corresponding vernacular translation. The construction of a new temple is 
its focal point and as usual, it ends with the detailed description of 
renovation rituals. In the systematic construction of rituals it appears to 
have modeled on the 7S,'*°for it initially centers on the rituals of Visnu 


and subsequently the variations in the similar rituals of other six deities 


are given.” But the KS’ is the only earlier text referred to by name. On 
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several occasions the citations are made without direct reference to the 
source 1.e, KS. Unlike the pre-TS texts it seems to be well aware of other 
ritual traditions (paksa-s)'*and the author rightly point out wherever the 
variations exist. The very fact suggests that by the time of the author there 
were many such non-TS traditions and they had gained wide currency 


across Kerala. 


The uniqueness of the P.Anu lies in the ritual system it prescribes 
and it is duly acknowledged by the later writers. The evidence for this can 
be found in Karuttaparanuasthana, Tozanuranusthana and 
Kainikkarapacca as authors of these texts found to have taken particular 
care to note all the ritual variations found in the P.Anu. It also shows the 
extent of influence the P.Anu has exerted on post-TS ritual manuals and 
practice. The P.Anu features first among the lists of the post-TS ritual 
manuals and further research is required to know the reasons for it to be 


held authentic by later tantric preceptors. 
7. Tozanuranusthana 


It is also known as Anusthanasamuccaya or Tozuvanuranusthana 
(T.Anu). As the title T.Anu suggests it was written by one of the family 


members of Tozanur and the author gives crucial evidences regarding his 
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whereabouts and his preceptorial lineage in the benedictory verses. He 
states that his name is Narayana. “And also he pays tribute to his 
preceptor Bhagavata, who is Narayana (son of Matrdatta) by name. N.P. 
Unni is of the opinion that it clearly refers to Méelpattur 
Narayanabhattatiri who lived around between 1560 A.D. and 1666 A.D. 
So he attests the date of author to seventeenth century A.D.'”In another 
instance he implicitly states that he is a disciple of Vivaranakara 1.e., 
Krsna.'*°He praises the goddess of Mukkola on number of occasions. This 
reference to goddess of Mukkola points to the fact that he was native of 


Mukkola. 


It is another post- TS work devoted to rituals of temple 
construction and allied subjects of seven deities.'’” The chapters are 
divided into ten sections and it is written in a simple Sanskrit prose. N.P. 
Unni observes that the work is divided into nine patala-s. But the three 
manuscripts of the T.Anu that were consulted for the present thesis do not 
have its contents divided into patala-s at all. His statement that the author 
closes each chapter by dedicating it to Krsna also does not seem to be 
correct. It is to be noted that there is no uniformity regarding the division 


of contents in the 7.Anu. Some chapters begin with benedictory verses 
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that are in praise of either Krsna or Mukkola Bhagavati, but others are 
not. The verses quoted by N.P. Unni are found only at the end of the fifth 
chapter. Moreover, the last patala on expiation rituals is found to be 


classified into several paricchada-s. 


The T:Anu begins with procedures of ritualistic purification of 
body (dehasuddhi). It is accomplished by means of breath control 
(pranayama) and installation of mantra-s in different parts of body 
(mantranyasa). Then it turns on ankuraropana and here onwards the rest 
of the topics correspond to contents of third to ten chapters of the TS. 
Wherever the occasion demands the author includes the variations noted 
by both exegetes of the TS. References also are made to several pre and 
post- TS works that include the VS, NA, PP, P.Anu, Ratnavali, 


Skandasamhita ete.'** 
8. Karuttaparanusthana 


The Karuttapara is a family name of Brahmins who are settled 
adjacent to Alathiyur Temple, Thirur, Malappuram District. The 
Karuttaparanusthana (K.Anu) is also known as Anusthana or 
Tantrasamuccayoktakriyakramah. The authorship of the K.Anu is 


attributed to Narayana. '“It is an unpublished work and manuscripts are 
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available in Oriental Manuscript Library, Trivandrum, °IFP’*’ and in 


manuscript collections of Vezapparambu Mana. 


It consists of ten patala-s. Being modeled on the TS in style and 
content it deals with the rituals of seven deities, viz., Visnu, Siva, 
Sankaranarayana, Durga, Subrahmanya, Ganapati and Sastr exactly in 


the same in the order in simple Sanskrit prose.” 


A wide range of texts are referred to by the author which include 
P.Anu,'PP,'*ISGP,'°NA,'°°VS,’'Harini vyakhya of _ VS,'* 
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Ratnavali,'”’ Tantraprayascitta and PB.” He explicitly refers to his 


preceptor, the celebrated exegete of the TS i.e., Vivaranakara Krsna.'” 


In the presentation of rituals and prescription of visualization 
techniques he seems to be closely adhering to Vivaranakara. On many 
occasions he echoes his preceptor's words as such. While reading the text 
one may get the impression that the author takes much pain to make the 
Vivaranakara's interpretations simple and comprehensive. But in the 
process he did not forget to point out the differences of opinion between 
the Vimarginikara and Vivaranakara and sometimes the TS regarding the 
ritual procedures and slight variation of mantra-s. However, all the 
3 


evidences suggest the possibility that he should be a disciple of Krsna.'* 


The author's references to the texts made available by his preceptor in 
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order to compose his scholastic commentary on the TS shed much light on 
the early sources in general. In all likelihood, the sources known to his 
preceptor might have been accessible to the author also. However, the 
K.Anu is the better reliable source to go into the heart of the TS and to 


situate its author's ideas in a context. 
9. Anusthanapaddhati 


The author of the Anusthanapaddhati (Anu.Pad) is Vasudeva 
Somayaji who was supposed to be Keralite, and a contemporary of the 
author of the TS as well as early or contemporary of Vivarana and 
Vimarsini exegetes. The first edition of the Anu.Pad appeared in print on 
Saka year 1900 and subsequently the second edition on 1906. In its 
preface it is observed that the description of rituals in the TS is given in a 
particular order that is very difficult for those who are not so well 
acquainted with tantric rituals. So in the Anu.Pad an effort is made to 
present them from practical point of view. In the text available at present 
in print the topics ranging from the description of rituals to 
KumbheSapuja are presented under seventy-one heads. But it is observed 
in the preface that the real text ends with the description of utsava and the 
subsequent rituals of consecration are added to it later on by a group of 


subject experts, /“* 
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He further notes that the VS, KS, Laksanasamhita etc. are the 
sources of the TS. It is to be noted that the Laksanasamhita as one of the 
sources of the 7S is hitherto not referred to by any of writers or 
commentators of Kerala tantra. And throughout the work he cites parallel 
verses from the Laksanasamhita and other works namely, KS, 
T§varasamhita, Visnutilaka, Tantraratna, Akara etc. to provide additional 


details on the subject. 
IV. Astadevatapratisthatantra-s 
1. Kuzikkattupacca 


The KP is a ritual manual on Kerala temple rituals in Malayalam. In 
some manuscripts it is also found to be named as Kuzikkattubhasa Its 
authorship is attributed to Kuzikkattu Sankaran Bhattatiri. It is the first 
ritual manual of its kind to appear in print in Malayalam. This is not an 
original work in real sense but Malayalam prose version of the TS. The 
author states at very outset that his work seeks to describe of rituals of the 
TS in Malayalam language (bhasa).'*° So readers will not find anything 
new in the book. After it came in print, it has become a reference guide and 
sole reliable source to Sanskrit-illiterate practicing priests of Kerala. In 
addition to elaboration of rituals given in the TS it has also given separately 


all the vedic mantra-s related to the concerned rituals in last section. 
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2. Tantradarpana 


The Tantradarpana is another printed ritual manual on Kerala 
tanta’ in Malayalam, authored by Mangalappilli Sankaran 
Nampitiripadu.'*” It is written as a text book for teaching the students of 


Thantra Vidya Peedhom (TVP).'*8 


It was in fact planned to publish in 
three parts, but the first part alone came in print to the day. The task of 


publishing the rest two volumes are not undertaken either by the 


institution itself or any individual practitioners or scholars. 


The Tantradarpana contains only two chapters and the topics they 
deal with are ranging from dehasuddhi to arattu (tirthasnana) of eight 
deities namely Visnu, Siva, Sankaranarayana, Ganapati, Sastr, 
Subrahmanya, Durga and Bhadrakali. As it is declared by the author in 
the preface, although it closely follows the TS as such, the orders of 
rituals are slightly changed to be consistent with the curriculum. The 
methodology followed in the presentation of rituals is first it explains the 
constituent elements of Jaghupuja like dehasuddhi, sankhapirana, 
atmaradhana and puja of Visnu in detail. Then the rituals of other deities 
are prescribed following lJaghupuja of Visnu as a referential frame work. 
In the course of presentation the author consciously intertwines the 


philosophical implications of specific rituals. 
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The text is incomplete as it ends by the festive ( utsava) rituals. The 
installation and renovation rituals were expected to form the part of the 
second volume by the writer and publishers. This incompleteness may be 
a reason for it to be totally neglected and failure to mark its presence in 


Kerala. 
3. Kainikkarapacca 


The Kainikkarapacca 1s relatively a recent text on Kerala tantra 
written by one of the family members of Kainikkara. It is also known as 


Uy 


Kainikkarabhasa. Since it is written in vernacular it is called as a ‘pacca 


~~, 149 
or 'bhasa'. 


The work begins with the details of rituals of ankuraropana and 
subsequently it deals with consecration and renovation rituals. While 
explaining the rituals the author refers to numerous sources. The works 
cited by the author include P.Anu,'°T.Anu,'°'K. Anu,” Tantrapraya- 
Scitta’”’ and PB.'™* It can be inferred from the list of citations made by the 
author that he was well aware of the rituals prescribed in these texts. 
Evidently, he notes down all the variations from his own ritual tradition. 
In other words, he has cited these works just to distinguish his own 
tradition from other well known similar traditions. The reference to 


‘Anusthanatraya-s' i.e., P.Anu, T. Anu and K.Anu with special 
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consideration suggests the extent of influence these texts exerted on the 
post-7S literature and practice. One of the crucial information provided by 
him is that the authors of the Tantraprayascitta and the T.Anu are the 
same. Though E.V. has pointed out this fact in his introduction to the TS 


he did not refer to the source there. 


4. Kerali. yaksetratantrakriyapaddhati 


It is a very recent book in Malayalam language published by 


'SS Tt deals with the 


Shripuram Tantra Research Centre, Irinjalakkuda. 
installation rituals of eight deities, beginning with that of Siva and 
subsequently the variations of rest of the deities are given in short. The 
remarkable point is that it begins with the description of rituals of 
initiation. The PB is the other ritual manual known to the day beginning in 
the similar way. The contents are broadly divided into eighteen heads and 
the topics covered are ranging from /Jaghupuja to vedic mantra-s that find 
room in tantric rituals. The last two sections are devoted to explain the 
drawing methods and measurements of several mandala-s (Padma in 
Malayalam) by citing the corresponding textual sources predominantly 


from the TS. It is distinguished from the KP by the order of presentation 


of contents and absence of temple architectural details. 
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Vividhadevatapratisthatantra-s 
1. [§anasivagurudevapadahati 


The [SGP is a ritual manual of encyclopedic nature and composed 
by [éanaSivagurudeva,'°(12" century AD) who is supposed to be a 
Keralite. The text is also known as the Tantrapaddhati. It is an 
encyclopedic work in true sense and it draws on a great number of texts 
i.e., around 90 works. And it also refers to around 34 authors by name.'>®, 
Its authority is evidenced from the fact that many of his followers, even 
non-Keralite authors, profusely quote from it. N.P. Unni puts forth several 
reasons to consider this as a Keralite treatise and two points which he 
particularly emphasize in this regard are; reference to i) particular musical 
instrument of Kerala called 'Timila' and ii) Narayaniya which he 
identifies with the Tantrasarasangraha of Narayana.” His first 
suggestion seems to be problematic at present for two reasons. First, a 
good critical edition of the text is yet to come. And it has to be confirmed 
when this particular instrument 'Timila' was introduced in Kerala and 
widely started to be used in temples with other instruments. Regarding the 
second suggestion V.V. Dwivedi raises concerns about the Narayaniya. 
He expresses his bewilderment by saying that he is yet to find the parallel 


160 


verses in the text referred to by N.P. Unni. Teun Goudriaan also adds 
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further by providing additional evidences of Narayaniya's late origin “is” 


century AD,).'*! 


In the absence of the clear evidences it would be wrong 
to suspect the identity of ISanasivagurudeva since there are several 


IsanaSiva-s. As Goodall observes: 


We need to be especially cautious about identifications when 
reconstructing the lineages of Saiddantika authors. Consider the 
108 figures in the AiravateSvara temple in Darasuram that craved 
on the wall of the northern verandah to the west of mandapa in 
the north-east corner of the prakara [. . .]. For eighty-eight the 
initiatory names are still legible, and among these eighty-eight 
there were 24 [SanaSivas, 19 AghoraSivas, 9 TatpurusaSivas, 7 
Dharmasivas, 6 HrdayaSivas, 4 Sadasivas, 3 Sadya[h]Sivas, and 
Suksmasivas, 2 Jnanasivas, AnantaSivas, AstraSivas and 


Vairagyasivas [.. .].'° 


The ISGP follows Agama-s in classifying the subjects as into four 
sections. But the name and order are different. They are (1) Samanyapada 
(1-14 patala-s) (II) Mantrapada (15-52 patala-s) (Ill) Kriyapada (1-30 
patala-s) and (IV) Caryapada (31-64 patala-s) and it also includes 


Yogapada (3 patala-s). It is otherwise divided into two viz., purvardha- 
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consisting Samanyapada and Mantrapada- and uttarardha- consists of 


Kriyapada and Caryapada. 


According to V.V. Dwivedi, inclusion of pafcayatana ritual system 
is one of the common threads running through all the Paddhati literature, 
Prapaficasara and Saradatilaka. What all authors of Paddhati texts had 
commonly in mind is to establish smarta ritual system even strongly 


among the followers. oe 


2. Sesasamuccaya 


The SS deals with the rituals of those deities that are not touched 
upon by the author of the TS and it is written as sequel to it. There are 
differences of opinion regarding the authorship. Ullur and Vatakkumkur 
attribute it to KrsnaSarman where as Dr. P.K. Narayanan Pillai who edited 


the work maintains that it is composed by Sankara, son of Narayana. 


In the very beginning the author declares the names of host of 
deities whose rituals is the subject matter of the text. The deities are 
Brahman, Strya, Vaigravana, Krsna (GoSalakrsna), Sarasvati, Laksmi, 
Parvati, Jyesthabhagavati, Bhadrakali, Saptamatr-s, Ksetrapala, Rurujit 
and Siva.'“The consecration and renovation rituals of these deities are 


explained in ten patala-s consisting of 1310 stanzas in different metres. It 
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is necessary to have a firm grounding in the contents and explanation 
methods of the TS to understand the work in its context. Otherwise it will 
remain a hard nutshell difficult to crack. The Bahuveravidhana seems to 
be one of the extra subjects added by the author to the rituals that 


explained in TS. 


There is a Sanskrit commentary on the same known as 
Vimarsini.'® It is believed to have written by the author himself. Just like 
Vimarsini commentary of the TS this one also do not apply higher-level 
hermeneutical strategies to bring out all the possible interpretations of 
words and contexts. Taking all these facts into consideration it can be 
safely concluded that the author of the SS could be his son Sankara. The 
sources consulted by the commentator include Ramakalpa,'” Siddha- 


1 
and 


-. 167 = Zz 168 1694 7= 170 “7 17. 
ntasara, ‘Gauriprasna, Bhadrapada “Ma.Sad,  Vaisravanakalpa 
~ -,. 172 
Prapancasara. ~ So the same sources must have made use of by the 


author to compose the SS in addition the TS and pre-TS liturgies.'”° 


4 = —- 174 
Tantrasesasamuccayanusthana 


It is a ritual manual which elaborates the rituals of all deities 
prescribed in the SS in simple Sanskrit prose. The names of objects used 
in rituals are given in Malayalam but written in Devanagari script. This is 


a common characteristic of the post-TS Anusthana texts. 
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These are major texts dealing with installation rituals of popular 
brahmanical gods. But the list does not end with them. Kerala has 
produced numerous works on tantra that cover all the aspects of domestic 
and temple ritual practices. Some of them only deal with specific aspects 
of installation or renovation rituals. There is another variety of ritual 
manuals that deal with either pre (prayascitta, anujnakalasabhiseka etc.) 
or post installation rituals (utsava). The Kalasacandrika is such a text 
which primarily deals with the methods and details of dividing the number 
of pots (kalasankhya) and drawing mandala-s according to the quantity of 
pots. The rituals up to anujnakalaSa, utsava and general system of worship 
of seven deities form the major contents of the Kalasacandrika. However, 
to get a complete picture of peculiarities of ritualistic tradition of Kerala 
tantra all these works have to be subjected to careful reading and 


comparison. 


Given below are other important works believed to have been 
written by Kerala authors but they did not find entry in the above list. 
Some of them still remain very influential and even pre-date some of 
Pratisthatantra-s. They are Prapaticasara, |" Bahudaivatya, '"°Devod- 
bhava'’ Gopalanusthanakrama,'"’ Rahasyagopalatantracintamani,'\”” 


Tantraprayascitta, “© Cakrahomakalpa,'*' Srikrsnatantra,'** Skandanu- 
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sthanasatigraha,'* Nrttararigajirnoddhara,'* Tantrasara,'*” Mantrasa- 
ra,'*° Durganusthanakalapasatgraha, Ratnavali, Jirnoddhara, Tantranu- 
sthanakrama, Bimbalaksana, Puspafjalividhana, KalaSacandrika, Dva- 
dasyaradhana, Prayogaratnamala, Prayogasara, '*' Dhvajapratisthavidhi, 
Sastrpiijakrama, Saparivaram piujakal (Malayalam), '** VisnuSsastrpu- 


jakrama, Raktacamundikalpa, Ksetrapalajirnoddhara, Ramakalpa and 


Bhadrapada. 
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Notes 


Usually, the study of tantric rituals starts with learning simple form of rituals 
and then proceeds to complex ones. But many of the ritual manuals produced 
in Kerala begin with either rituals of a new temple construction or renovation 
rituals. 

The texts that came in print so far do not exceed a dozen works. They are the 
vs, T: SGP, TS, Sesasamuccaya, Kuzikkattupacca, Tantradarpana, 
Kainikkarapacca and Keraliyaksetratantrakriyapaddhati. 

So far the texts of Kerala tantra are classified into pre and post-TS ritual 
manuals. Dr. Sangamesan distinguishes the characteristics of pre and post-TS 
manuals in his Ph.D thesis titled "Prayogamafijari of Ravi- A Critical Study" 
as "In the post Tantrasamuccaya period texts concentrate on the practical side 
of Tantric rituals neglecting the philosophical and Mythological aspects of 
tantra. On the other hand in the pre TS period the authors of Tantric treatises 
give due importance to philosophical and mythological aspects also."P.20. 

This statement calls for a reconsideration. Because in the Anusthana 
texts, that postdate the TS, the philosophical implications of rituals are well 
described by following the lead of the TS, especially its Vivarana 
commentator. The spectrum of philosophical postulations varies considerably 
between pre and post- TS texts. 

The reason here to attempt for an alternative model of classification is 
the range of pre and post- TS ritual manuals are not yet ascertained. Until we 
are able to place major influential texts in a historical context, we cannot 
predict for sure the common characteristic of pre and post- TS texts. 

In fact the Pratisthatantra-s belong to a different category and as the name 
suggests their primary concern is to lay down installation rituals alone. But in 
the context of Kerala ritual manuals such texts often deal with a package of 
rituals ranging from construction of a temple to expiation rituals. Some texts 
only deal with renovation rituals yet they are also included into this category. 

It has been published as series in the quarterly Journal of Ravivarma 
Samskrita Granthavali, Sanskrit college, Tripunithura by C.K Raman Nambiar 
during the years 1953-54. N.P. Unni,Tantra Literature of Kerala, p.102. There 


are several manuscripts of PM in Trivandrum Manuscript Library (Nos. 
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L.530, L. 674, T. 20, 5439, C. 1769 A, C.693, C.730 and T. 413.). 
Manuscripts of the same are found also in Adayar Library and Research 
Centre (Ms.No. 68567), and OML, TVM ( 21922 A, 14618 A, 16313 A, 
16552 B). 

The author himself provides the information about himself and his lineage in 
the text itself in the following verses. 

Sivapurasadgramabhuva vidhyarpitasomapanasuddhena / 
kasyapagotraprabhuva matharakulabjavanahamsena// XX1.93 // 
campatatakamanoharatiraramasthasastrguptena / 
prathitabhavatratakuladhvajabhitenastamurtibhuva // 94 // 

ravina harapadabjabhrngena racita krtih / 

prayogamanijari nama saiksepakusumojjvala // 95 // 

(Being born in the Village Sivapura, he finds himself lucky to have purified 
by drinking the Soma juice being offered in sacrifice conducted strictly 
following the rules. He belongs to KaSyapagotra of Brahmins and born in 
Matharakula. He got protection at the benevolent hands of God Sasta 
consecrated at the temple located at Cempatatakatirarama identified with the 
present Cemparakulangara shrine which is just three miles north of Mankara 
Railway station in the Northern district of Kerala. Bhavatrata was his 
predecessor and he is born to Astamiurti.) (Tantra Literature of Kerala, pp. 
104-5.). But Dr. Sangamesan has challenged identity of the author in his Ph.D 
thesis. He has found out that the Mamannu family belongs to 
Angirasabharadvaja Gotra whereas the author clearly mentions his 
belongingness to KaSyapagotra. The actual Mamannu family is of 
Samavedin-s and they do not have an ancestral history of tantric preceptors. 
On the contrary, he was able to trace out the author's ancestry to Kizmunter 
family situated in Muntur in TrSstr District. See pp.72-78. 

N.P. Unni, op. cit., p.105. 

Sangamesan, op. cit., p. 89. 

durjheyani bahiini mandamatibhistantrani gauripate- 

rudgirnani mukhambujadavikalastvekatra tesam kriyah / 

noktastena Sivagamamsca sakalanudviksya tastah kriyah 

sanksipya pravadami yasca vihita liigapratisthavidhau // 1.6 


sauvarne tvatha sodasangulamite patrethava rajate 
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tamevajyamatobhigharya havisa milena lingakrtim / 

krtva dvadasarudradigvasubhidabhinnairmitam cangulai- 

rvipradisvatha varnabhedavihitam sajyam dadhikleditam // 20 

nyastva kanjanamasya murdhni hrdayenavahya sampiujayet — 
gandhadyairvinidhaya Sisyasirasi dhyatva vrsantam punah / 
sosnisajvalitottariyavasanam grhniyuranye tada 
sacchatradhvajadhiipadipakusumadyannam jalam candanam // 21 

The Eclectic Paddhatis of Kerala, p.323. 

S.A.S Sarma observes "The earlier Saiva texts while prescribing the 
avaranapuja gave only one circuit that of VidyeSvaras (e.g. 
Prtisthalaksanasarasamuccaya 6:8-12) and the later texts came up with more 
avaranas. (tribhirdvaranairvapi ekenavaranena va . saptavimSatyavaranair 
yathasakti samarcayet (Purva Kamika 4:188). Many of the siddhantatantras 
transmitted in the south prescribe the five circuit worship; these include the 
Brahmamantras and Angamantras as the first dvarana; VidyeSvaras as the 
second one; GaneSvaras as the third one; Lokapalas as the fourth one and fifth 
as the weapons of Lokapalas. Thus one will find the place of brahmamantras 
in the first circuit and most of the texts provide the visualization of the five 
mantras while describing the avarana. But the Somasambhupaddhati which 
follows the tradition of the Dvisatikataottara excludes brahmamantras in its 
grabhavarana.' The Paficabrahmamantra-s and its application in the Saiva 
Literature, p.5. 

XVI. 56-67. 

Textual references show that it is also called as Prayogamafijarivivarana; for 
instance, iti pradyote prayogamafijari vivarane paficamah patalah, p.23; iti 
prayogamanjarivivaranam samaptam p.330. There are several manuscripts of 
Pradyota in Trivandrum manuscript library; Mss. Nos. T.713, C.693, C. 730, 
20117, 14618. 

The author furnishes details as following in the opening verses; 
ardrapadakulotbhitanarayanatantidbhavah / 

trivikramoham mafijaryam vyakyam kurve yathasrutam // and also at the end 
of the commentary; 

nikhilagamasarartha prayogamanjaryagadhakamalinyah / 
prasrtastrivikramakhyad vyakhya pradyota eva bodhaya // 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 
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KSC, Vol.I, p.201 and VoL II, p.351 ff. 

Sangamesan, op.cit., pp.142-43. 

ibid.,p.143. 

Venkitasubrahmonia Iyer refers to a Trivikrama as author of Vijfianabodhini 
but never relates him with the author of Pradyota. So did the Vatakumktr and 
he quote several verses from it. KSSC, Vol. II, p.598; 

Sangamesan, op. cit., pp. 154-56. 

N.P. Unni., op. cit., p. 220. 

There are several manuscripts of the SN available in several libraries and 
individual collections. Trivandrum Manuscript Library Ms. No.18818-22; 
University of Calicut Manuscript Library (Malayalam Department) 
Ms.No.2433; French Institute, Pondicherry Ms.No.T.379; Puliyannur Mana 
Ms.No.108 and Tarananallur Ms.No. 177A. 

see 1.49, III.65, 75, 97, 103, 105, 112, 125 133, 142, 144, 150, 163, 246, 249, 
262, 264; IV.366, 373, 433, 438, 450, 463, 465 and 475.See for more details 
V. Dvivedi, Nigamagamiyam darsanam, pp.189-90. 

proktam prayogamanjaryam pauskare ca nibandhane / XV1.3. 

The manuscripts/ transcripts of which are available in IFP. T.No. 578; and 
Vezapparambu Mana (not catalogued). 

Among the scholars on Kerala tantra E.V Raman Namputiri, N.P. Unni, Dr. 
Sangamesan, Dr. Jayan Erancherry etc. do not mention the PP in their works. 
It seems that they are not aware of the importance of the PP at all. 

IFP T.No. 587, p.7. 

IFP T.No.587, p.27. 

p.30. 

dharmam rakta vrsakaram jhanam Syamamrgadhipam / 

vairagyam pitabhiitam syadaigvaryam varanam sitam // p.30 // 

Same line is found in the PM and it had been quoted by the Vivaranakara. 
avahyahrdayadigam dipaddipam yatha thata / 

adayanyjali padme tu susumna randhramargatah // p.31 // 

The other texts to describe the same system of invocation are the TS and the 
Paramesvaranusthana. 

annasesam ca nirmalyam candesaya nivedayet p.38; Goodall observes that in 


the early texts of Saivasiddhanta " it is often not made explicit whether or not 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 
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a Candapuja should follow ordinary regular worship (nitypuja), for Canda is 
commonly simply not mentioned." He further notes that among the pre-12" 
century Saiddhantika scriptures the Kirana briefly mentions offering nirmalya 
to Canda after regular worship. (lingamadhyagatam dhyatva devadevam 
sadasivam / naivedyam copasamhrtya ksipec candaya tat punah // 14: 46c- 
47b. see Who is CandeSa?, p. 311 fn.103. 

candalam va §vapakam navamanyeta yoginam...... na buddhibhedam janayet 
bhaktanam bhagavadpade / p.45 

lingat prakaraparyantam bhutim dhyayet gunatmikam / 

taficaiva gunabijena linge vidyatmake nayet // 

vagurena yatha matsyan punar bindum ravatmani // 

nadam Saktya puna SSaktim vilapya paramatmani / 

cchitva jnanakutharena tatparam kalase nayet // p. 96 // 

prasarya samvyaptamidam bahistha prakaranistham parikalpya tena // 

XXII. 43 // 

grastam samastam parivarajatam jalena minaniva samvibhavya / 
puspanyjalim samhrti mudraya‘tra kurvan samahrtya tatah kramena // 44 // 
According to Ulltir (KSSC, Vol.IU, p.474) and Vatakkumktr (KSC. VoL IL 
p.316) it is originally written by a Visnu. 

He has made clear his identity in the VS as following; 

sumatimama baidoham rseridhmavatah sutah / 

One of the commentators of the VS, Narayana explicates the above line as 
follows; 

sumatimametyadi aha- sumatirnama idhmavatah rsessutah  sumatiriti 
Sobhanabalatvepi visnuvisayatvat tadr§i matiryasya iti pitra sumatirnama krta 
ityarthah. baidah vidasya munindrasya gotre jatah. vettiti vidah sarvajiia iti 
yavat / 

Another commentator Nagasvamin explains the same line as; 

aham sumatirnama baido bidagotrajah/ tatra kasya putra iti cét idhmavatah 
rsessutah. safigesu vedesu tantresu ca krtaSrama ityanena Ssraute smarte 
krtasramah / ( Tantra Literature of Kerala, pp. 36-37.) 

Other than following the four-fold classification (jfanacaryakriyayogasubha- 


padacatustayam. 1.34) detailed discussion on different forms of Vasudeva and 


39 


40 


51 
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other topics that generally feature in the Pafcaratra treatises find place in the 
VS also. 

See N.P.Unni, op. cit., pp.349-58. 

I am indebted to S.A.S Sarma for drawing my attention to this aspect. It is not 
in practice in Kerala. It is ritual by making a mandala by various colors of 
flowers and after its completion Visnu is invoked into it and worshipped. It is 
described in the VS in the context of utsava; see XX. 65-77. 

TS. No. 439, OML,TVM. 

Ulltr, op.cit, Vol. II. p.316. 

T. No.445. 

The following details are given based on a single manuscript IFP, T.NO. 850. 
Vatakkumkutr, KSSC, III.p.489; S.V. Iyyer, KSLB, p. 110, Ulltr, KSC, IL 
pp.316-17, Venkitasubrahmonia Iyer p.110, N.P. Unni, p. 279. 

Dr. E. Esvaran Nambootiri, Sanskrit Literature of Kerala, Ms. No. 1044. 
Discriptive catalogue of the Curator Office library, Trivandrum, Ms. No. 868 
B. 

Venkitsubrahmonia Iyer, op. cit., p.110. 

The same text but a different manuscript referred to by N.P Unni consists of 
twenty patala-s. See p.279. 

karmaSesanaham vaksye prasaktanukta karmasu / 

nirvoddhum naiva Sakyante vina yairuditah kriyah // XVIII. 1. 

visnor mukhadabhivyaktam Sasanam paficaratrikam / 

nirasrtya tadacaryaih pranita bahubhih sphutam // 

tantragama ye sarvebhyah tebhyah kurmo namaskriyam / 

tattatkriyasara iti prasiddham tantrasasanam // 

Sivadi sapta mirtinam sthapanadi vidhaya ca / 

tatratyam vaisnavam bhagam asritya nikhilah kriyah // 

samgrhyante yatosmabhih tatkriya sangrahahvayam / 

Il. p.7, 11, I. pp.26, 28. 

Ill. p.15, Il. 29, IV.p. 42. 

Ill. P. 20, IV. pp.32, 41,193. 

IV. p.21 and 190. 

Ill. p. 27, IV. p.40. 

IV. p.36, IV. p. 43. 
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IV, p. 41. 
p.80 and 195. 
p.148. 

p.184. 


p. 193. 

p. 194. 

T.No. 850. 

p. 68. 

TVM manuscript Library catalogue records two manuscripts (1017a, 13377) 
in its possession. Another manuscript of it is found in Madras government 
Manuscript library ( Mss. No. 15126 sr. 2563). The chapters are said to have 
divided as following; 

acaryalaksanadyantu jirnoddharavasanakam 

anukramamiti prahurasmin tantre vicaksanah 

acaryalaksananicaiva prthivyasca visodhanam 

adhivasakramantasa ...... 0. ..e cee cee eee cee cee eee 

vastuyagavidhananica tatah prasadalaksanam 

adhanamistakayasca garbhadhanamanantaram 

pratimalaksanaficaiva diksakalpamatahparam 

bijiropanakalpafica balim tatraiva piijana 

Jaladhivasam bimbanam tesaficaiva visodhanam 

adhivasakramam tasam pratimanam tathaiva ca 

ratnanyasavidhananca pratisthalaksanam tatha 

arcanayavidhananica snapanam cotsavakramam 

tirthabhisekagamanam snapanaficapyanantaram 

jirnoddharafica tantrajiah prahurevamanukramamam // p.2. 

pravaksyami samasena tantram narayanatmakam // 

vastusanigrahamarabhya tirthasnanavasanikam | 

karmakande tu nirdistam tadidanimihocyate // p.1. 

bhagavannalpagehesmin vasah klesopi te hare // 

vastavyo bhagavamstavadyavad gehah samapyate / 

karakasya paramrddi manujananmahodayam // 


bhaktanamanukambartham tha tvam sthatumarhasi / p.69. 
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aum namostakulanagabhisanaya nagaSonitaliptangaya saptapatalavasijana- 
viksobhanakaraya...... pp.64-65. 

tilapuspaksatambhobhih pirayitvatra vardhanim // 

acchinnadharaya sificet apasavyam tridhambubhih / p.69. 

See pp. 87-95. jiva mantra- om Srim hrim ksrim hriim ghriim Sambaraya 
padmane svaha p.87, pp.89-90 repetition, aigamantra of Sasta is different see 
p.92, sanmantra p.92, astaksaramantra- aum ram jvalajvala hum phat p.92, 
the sodasaksaramantra-om hrim Sastre namo goptre bhiitadhipataye 
namah..p.92, then caturdasaksaramantra..92, Santihoma p.94, after 
kalasabhiseka- nagamantrena sambudhya prasadam parigodhayet // om nam 
ram gam nagatmane paraya paramatmane namo vestayami raksa raksa hum 
phat, p. 94. 

haram ca mahakayam mahakalam sulocanam / 

dirghabahum mahanadam irdhvakeSam adhomukham // 

prabham purnam satyakam ca puskalamuttaraditah / 

skandam senapatim Suram vighneSam analadisu // 

then anga, 

ksurikam pirvatobhyarcya daksine khadgameva ca / 

dhanusam pascimebhyarcya banamuttaratorcayet // 

konesu tomarantveva pithiye dikcatustaye / 

madhukaram bahih pitham digecagnau tu Sambaram // p.98 

dvarapala-s are different simhasya and simhanada, p.107. 

mahanadam mahakalam bhitanatham mahabalam // 

yaksam daksam visalaksam rudravaktram bhavodbhavam p.108—virabahu, 
mahavira, vidyuddanta etc. in the TS. 

utsavabali-__ difference vahana-rsabhayanamh, paksaviksobhavitrasta 
garudayanamh p.124 (vrsaya garudatmane namah- in TS), next difference in 
sabhadvasthamantra-s- hrimkaryai namah, Srimkaryai namah, Silaya namah, 
cakraya namah (uma, Sri, cakra, Saikha in TS) p.124, ye 
samastam..rudraparsada.. nandine namah, vimsad bhitaganebhyah, — on 
baliyabalikkallu- ayantu sankarah sarve vaisnava tha / grhnantu paritustaste 
balim tebhyo namo namh (ayantu parsadassarve Sankaravaisnavastatha 
balipithetra santusta nivasantu yatha sukham-TS). 

The manuscripts are available in OML, TVM, Ms. No. T520; IFP, T.No. 78. 
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KSC, Vol. I, p.203. 

Krsna is visualized as holding a slightly bent staff and conch in right and left 
hands respectively. 

tadvarayuktya pratimam balabhavasamanvitam // 

dvibhujam daksine panau vakram yastim prakalpayet / 

vamam tu katimalambya sagankham kalpayet bhujam // 
Sikhipifichasamayukta baddha keSam manoramam / 

kundalm makarakhyafica karnamudrakhyanica karnayoh // 
kalpayedratnasamyukta karnabharana samyutam / 

ardhorupitavasanam lambitagram manoramam // 

rgupadam managvakracaranam sarvabhisanaih / 

bhisitam balabhavadhyam mano nayana harinim // 

Here in the IFP manuscript it is read as ‘cakram yastim prakalpayet.' This is 
in all probability might be a scribal error. If not so, it is taken to mean he 
holds both cakra and staff in the right hand. It finds no support in other 
sources. Whereas, the other reading finds support in the dhyanasloka of Krsna 
given in SS (III. 100). It is identical with verses given above. 

T.No. 934 Institute Francaise Indologie, Pondichery copied from a manuscript 
belonging to Narayanan Kunju Nampoothirippadu, Eranakulam. It is 
incomplete as it ends with eke patala. In it the author had quoted the works 
like Dipadipika, Sumatisamhita, NA and PP. Sangamesan p.29. 

The copies are available in OML, TVM No. C 712, C 2413, C 2543, TM 364 
& 366. 

The following data is presented based on a single manuscript procured from 
IFP, T.No. 825. 

pp.174, 193. 

p.193. 

N.P Unni mentions a ritual manual named Sivanusthanakalapasarigraha of 
Gartavanasankara. He has furnished the details on the content of text based on 
the details given in Descriptive Catalogue of Curator Office library, Vol. VI, 
p. 2366. The beginning verses that he has quoted from the manuscript are not 
found in IFP transcript. And also the passage cited that attests the author's 
detail. See p.332. 

pp. 114, 118,138, 153, 156. 
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p. 192 

pp. 133, 142. 

pp. 17-18. 

p.19. 

p. 25. 

pp.28-29. 

p.30. 

p.36. 

p.62. 

p.9l. 

pp. 124-127. 

pp.178-79. 

p. 240. 

See p.3 in reprint edition 1988. 

In one of his articles entitled 7s Tantrasamuccaya an Original Work?'N.V.P. 
Unithiri tried to establish that the TS is almost an exact translation of the PB. 
This is based on the premise that the PB predates the TS. Other than following 
the line of argument of Kanippayur Sankaran Nambootiripad, Unithiri does 
not provide any substantial additional evidence proving the PB's pre- 
existence. It is known that the Putaytir family has another recension of the PB 
in their manuscript collection. It is to be checked before making any 
conclusive statement whether which is the early one. 

This is a published work and edited thrice by different scholars. see N.P Unni, 
op. cit., pp.254-55 for details of these editions. 

There are three families known by the name Cennas in Northern Malabar of 
which all are said to be equally proficient and claiming to have credited with 
history of many great tantric preceptors. But it is postulated that the author of 
the TS hails from Vanneri family but it is extinct now. See E.V's introduction 
to the TS and N.P. Unni pp. 228-29 for difference of opinion among scholars 
regarding the date and identity of Cennas Narayanan Namputiripadu. 
kalyabdesvatiyatsu nandananayanesvambhodhi samkhyesu yah 

sambhito bhrguvitahavyamuniyurimille savedonvaye / XII. 215. 

The assembly of eighteen and half consisted of nine members from Payyur 


family, five from Thiruvegappura (Asokapura) region Mullappalli Bhattatiri, 
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Uddanda Sastri, KakkaSégeri Damodarabhatta, Cennas Narayanan Namputiri 
and Punam Nampitiri. The last one is considered to be a half poet since he 
was more proficient in vernacular poetic compositions. 

This is an unpublished work dealing with construction details of temples and 
idols. N.P Unni observes that out of 171 stanzas noted in manuscript available 
to him 140 verses are parallel to the TS and just 31 verses are added in 
addition. op.cit., p. 230. 

Domestic architecture is the subject matter of this work. It said to be just 
another compilation from the author's part. There is also another work by the 
same title. But the one referred to can be easily distinguished from the other 
by looking at the introductory verse as it begins with ‘pranamya 
visvasthapatin pitamaham,' The other evidence shown by E.V Raman 
Namputiri to establish the identity of the author is the statement of a Sanskrit 
commentator of Manusyalayacandrika. He notes "ayam kavih, maya tatra 
samuccaye devalayalaksanamuktam, manusyalaya laksanam kutrap! noktam 
ca tasmadidanim tantrasamuccayat katipayapadyani yathavakasamuddhrtya 
taih saha catuscatvarimSatbhih Slokaih manusyalayalaksanam vaksyamiti 
niscitya tatradau prathamena Slokena istdevatanamaskaram 
cikirsitapratijfiam ca aha." He puts forth additional information that he has 
seen a vernacular commentary on the same and the author of the TS must be 
author of this one too. See p. 59. 

SrigeSa seSahari sumbhajidambikeya vighneSsa bhutapatinama 
vibhinnabhumnah / 

vaksye parasya purusasya samanariipa marcavidhim saha prthak ca 
visesayuktam // I. 3. 

Published with text Part I, TSS 67, 1919; Part II, TSS 71, 1921. 

Published along with the text and Vimarsini commentary Part I, TSS 151, 
1945; Part II, TSS 169, 1958; Part II] TSS 200, 1962. The text along with two 
commentaries is now available for free download in the website www. 
Shripuram.org. 

E.V observes that the author of Vivarana commentary belonged to Kainikkara 
Kalady family of brahmins who are settled near Guruvayoor. Earlier it was 
known, as 'Kazhanikkara' and they were known to be authorities on vedic 


customs and practices in addition to tantric one. He further postulates that 
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both of these commentators appear to be contemporaries but not peers in the 
sense that who got educated at the same period under the same preceptor. And 
it is also doubtful that whether there had been any close contact between them. 
Moreover, both of them were writing from different geographical regions 
namely the author of VimarSini from Northern and the other from Southern 
Kerala. This accounts for the differences of opinion prevalent between them 
that reflect throughout their commentaries. Ulltir, Vol.II, p.74; E.V, pp. 58-59. 
He quotes from Kasyapii ya, Mayamata, PM, i SGP, VS, KS, SN, 
Skandasadbhava, PP, Satvatasamhita and Prapaficasara. 

These differences are well noted by the authors of Anusthana-s i.e., 
Paramesvaranusthana. Tozaniranusthana and Karuttaparanusthana. 
Published with text in three parts-Part I, Trivandrum Malayalam Series, 
No.64, patala-s 1-4, 1941; Part I], TMS 66, patala-s 5-8, 1942; Part II], TMS 
68, patala-s 9-12, 1945. 

p. 98. 

kriyaleSa smrtiscaisa sarvesamupakarini / 

svalpagrantha subodha ca sarvanusthana siicani // 

likhita nilakanthena sarvanugrahabuddhina / 

guroh prasadalavato devatanam prasadath // cited from N.P. Unni, op. cit., p. 
277. 

visnu durga Siva skanda vighna Sastr haracyutan / 

natva tan pujadini likhyate Sastralesatah // idem. 

bijankurani Suddhigca veSmanah sthanabimbayoh / 

niskrtih snapanam puja baliscotsava eva ca // 

tirthayatreti karmani likhitani samasatah / 

visnvadinam tu saptanam tattacchastroditani vai // ibid., P. 278. 

There are numerous manuscripts of P. Anu found in OML, TVM nos. C. 373 
B, L. 672, C. 2288, T. 1045 and in the manuscript collections of 
Vezapparambu Mana, Andaladi Mana. Here the IFP. T. No. 855 is used 
mainly for following discussions. 

This information is provided by Andaladi Parameswaran Namboothiri and his 
father Divakaran Namboothiri in a private conversation. 

One of the remarkable points in this regard is the statement that the deity has 
to be invoked from the heart (hrdpadma, '‘svakarabhyamanijalina 
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puspagandhajalam grhitva pranavatrayamuccarya hrdayapadmasthitam 
caitanyat ... .' p.187). The same is found in the TS (taratrayam calana 
satigrahanodgamartha muktvopacaranutikrnnija hrtsarojat / V1I.61) although 
Vivaranakara inclines to consider hrdaya to be taken as an upalaksana of 
miuladhara. ‘hrtsarojagrahanam muladharapadmavikalpopalaksanam ' 

N.P Unni notes that it deals with the worship of eight deities. It is not correct. 
The reason for this misapprehension seems to be the incorrect reading of the 
verses that he quotes from the text. He has mistakenly split the word 
'Sankaranarayanam' into 'sankarm'and 'narayanam' and it does not fit to this 
context. And above all, the text deals with the worship of only of seven 
deities. See N.P.Unni, op. cit., p. 267. 

For example; the verses in the pp. 129-30 are cited from KS. 

For example; the author mentions four ways of setting the materials for Suddhi 
ritual. He finishes his observations in the different paksa-s as ‘athava 
sarsapadini dravyani. ubhayapakse avasane va vikiram iti catvara paksah.' p. 
37 (in IFP. TS). 

In the beginning of the last section he provides some crucial information 
regarding his location. But that is yet to be deciphered. 

jharjharitiravaksthana sthanunathalayadisu / 

sannidhya vrdhaye nityodyuktva vande dvijottaman // 

Srimad kalpaka gehakhya jagad siddhayagasSriyam / 

tesamevajnaya kascinniskrtim vipuptsate // 

N.P. Unni. op. cit., pp. 274-75; see also S. Venkitasubrahmonia lyer, op. cit., 
p. 47. 

atra induprakrti samarpane bhuyo naivedyasara ityadi Slokardha vyakhyane 
vivarane bahavo mantrah bahunyanusthanani bhavanani ca santi / tatsarvam 
vibhajya jhatum vaktum ca mahan prayasah. tasamattadvivarananica 
bahiinagamamésca saparyasaptakopaharaprakasikadimsca 
parakrodanusthanadi ca punah punaravalokya niscitya paramakrpaluna 
guruna yat mamopadistam tadevatra maya likhitam iti janairavagandavyam. 
In another instance he salutes his teachers once again. 

matrdattatanayam saksannarayanam param / 

matrdattabhidanafica gurukarunyabhajanam // 


krsnakhyanficajnatahetu papa puga vidaranam / 
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namami namaniyanghrin guriinetanaharnnigam // 

The text begins as; 

visnu Sambhu harigambhu  subhajicchaktidhrgganapasastr murtibhih / 
yajvanamabhimatarthadayine nandajaya paramatmane namah // 

The seven deities are Visnu, Siva, Saikaranarayana, Durga, Subrahmanya, 
Ganapati and Sastr. 

N.P Unni enlists twelve works as have been mentioned by the author. Among 
them Upaharaprakasa, Parakrodanusthana, Saparyasaptaka are mentioned 
only in the context of referring the sources his teacher had made use of while 
writing the Vivarana commentary. 

It is evident from the verses given in beginning of the work. 
Sriparvatinandana esa kascit nnarayanakyo dvija balakotra / 

visnvadi devarcana lolaceta likhatyasesam varanadi karma // N.P. Unni, op. 
cit., p.273. 

C. 898, T. 851, L.659 B, L.660 A, C. 1313, T. 975. 

Tantrasamuccayokta kriyakramah, T.No. 898. 

visnu Sambhu harigambhu sumbhajicchaktidhr gganapa Sastr murtibhih / 

See following pages 7, 20, 24, 124, 212, 214, 221, 278, 281, 310, 405, 430, 
501in IFP. T. No. 898. 

See pp., 23, 24. 

The Paddhati mentioned by the author may be the J. SGP. This is yet to be 
confirmed. See pp. 27, 225, 255, 302, 446. 

pp. 127, 479. 

pp. 368, 423, 444, 446, 447, 479. 

pp. 368, 445, 447. 

p. 446. 

p. 447. 

p. 449. 

The evidences are (i) to the preceptors he pays tribute include Krsna also. Cf., 
susamavrtadhinetramajfanapatalam mahat / krpaya yah krsati tam vande 
krsnabhidam gurum // (ii) vivarane bahtinyanusthanani bahvyo bhavanasca 
santi. tatsarvam vijbhajya vaktum jnatum mahan prayasah iti vivaranam 


bahiinagaman saparyasaptakopaharaprakasikadin parakrodhanusthanadin ca 
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punah punaravalokya niscitya paramakrpaluna gurunayam mamopadistam 
tadevatra maya likhitam iti janairavagandavyam..p.275. 

According to E.V, the author's preceptor in all probability must be the exegete 
Krsna. But N.P. Unni does not agree with former's views. The evidences he 
puts forth against are "Firstly, the Vivarana does not mention the name of its 
author, and even if it is taken to be Krsna, the Guru of our author must have 
been a different person; for though the Vivarana is referred to several times in 
our work, nowhere it is mentioned as the work of the author's Guru. In one 
place our author observes that his Guru taught him after a thorough 
examination of Vivarana and several other works, thereby indicating that the 


author of the Vivarana is different from him", But internal evidences prove 


E.V was right. 

tatra parasuramaksetre paScimaparvatapradeSesu. ca _- visnusamhita 
kriyasaralaksanasamhitadyanekagamaparyalocanaya keralavidusa 
narayanabhattena racitam tantrasamuccayamasrityanusthiyate 


ityapyatirohitam / prayasah ayam tantrasamuccayavyakhyadvayapturva- 
kalinah samakalino va asan. 
The three manuscripts of the same that found in the collections of Vatakke 
Puliyannur Mana are designated as Kuzikkattubhasa. 

The beginning benedictory verse is as following; 
visnavisesacyutambaguhaganapatisastrakhyayakhyatammurti- 
nnatvatmanam parantan srutsirasigatam saccidanantarupam / 
Srimannarayanakhyadvijavaravidusaikatra tantram samucci- 
tyabaddham vyakarisyamyahamiha vidusam bhasaya tosanaya // 
vandiccu varanamukham viravotu vanim 
kundaprabham bhagavatim gurunathaneyum / 
cemme samuccayamatinniha bhasayayi 
nirmippatinnu vivrtim tuniyunnaho nan // 
Published Thanthra Vidya Peedhom, Aluva, Jayabharat Publications, 
Kozhikkode, 1“ Edition. 1972. 
Though it was the real intention, the teachers of the institution have never 
considered it as an authentic text and never known to have recommended as a 


reliable text. 
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Published by Samrat Publishers, Trissur, 2009.Though there are numerous 
typographical errors it is the first attempt to bring into print. 

See the pp. 98, 107, 122, 123, 154, 175, 183. 

See pp. 57, 80, 98, 101, 107, 122, 123, 154. 

See pp. 40, 42, 57, 123, 183, 244. 

See pp. 107, 122. 

See p. 98. 

It is compiled by Karanam Sreedharan Nampoothiri. 

Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri who edited the work for first time draws attention to the 
fact that the author's name is given as /[$anasivagurudevamisra in the 


1 


colophon he has edited. It is given at the end of the patala as ‘iti 
Srimadi§anasivagurudevamisraviracite tantrasarapaddhatau _ vastunirddes- 
amatrkotpattinirnayo nama prathamah patalah,' He also suspects the author 
might be a native of Mithila or adjoining regions. He further argues by mere 
presence of Manuscripts in Kerala it cannot be concluded that the author was 
a Keralite. 

Ullur postulates about another possibility that the author's real name 
might be [ana and '‘Sivaguru' may be conferred to him as an acknowledgment 
for his proficiency in Saivagama-s. See N.P. Unni, op cit., for more on the 
identity of [§4nasivagurudeva. 

Though Vatakkunkur and others prefer to assign eleventh century A.D. as 
more probable date of composition of the ISGP, Sarma's viewpoint sounds 
more reasonable and convincing. He argues 'Some historians of Sanskrit 
literature in Kerala date the ISanasivagurudevapaddhati to the eleventh 
century A.D. But if we consider the works cited by 
I§anasivagurudevapaddhati, especially Somagambhupaddhati, we may not be 
able to date it earlier than the 12" century A.D. Even the Mayamata, which 
has been quoted several times, has been dated to 12" century A.D. Another 
Saiva text, the Brhatkatottara, which has been quoted in the 
ISanasivagurudevapaddhati has not been quoted by authors such as 
J#anagambhu and the disciples of Aghorasiva who belong to 12" century 
A.D. Apart from this, there are no manuscripts of this text that date earlier 


than 12" century A.D. If we take the above mentioned points into 
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consideration, it is rather difficult to place this earlier than the 13" century 
A.D.' The Eclectic Paddhatis of Kerala, pp. 327-28. 

V.V Dvivedi, Acaryagaikariyah Prapancasarah, pp. 189-91. The works he 
quoted are Ajitam, Atharvavedah, Uttaragargyam, Kalpah, Kamikadi (28 
agamah), Karanakhyam, Kalottaram, Kalottaratika, | Kiranagamah, 
Kurmapuranam, Ksetrapalatantram, GaneSatantram, Guhyoktam, 
Gautamiyam, Candrajianam, TatvaprakaSah, Tatvasagarah, Datvasiddhih, 
Devotbhavakhya (tantram), Devyamatam, Daurgatantram, Naradiyam, 
Narayaniyam, Padmotbhavasamhita, Parakhya (samhita), ParameSvaram. 
Pasupatatantram, Pingalamatam, Puranam, Pauskaram, Pratisthapaddhatih, 
Pratisthasamuccayah, Pradipakalpah, Prapaficasarah, Prayogamanijari, 
Bimbatantram, Brhatkalottaram, Brhattantram, Brahmapuranam, 
Bhanutantram, Bhitanathatantram, Bhojarajendrapaddhatih, Makutagamah, 
Makutottaram, Mafijari, Matangatantram, Mantravyakaranam, Mayasiitram, 
Matrtantram, Mahentram, Mulagamah, Mohasirottaram, Yogasastram, 
YogaSivapaddhatih, Yoganusasanam, Ratnatrayam, Lambitam, Lalitagamah, 
Lakutam, VagiSvaritantram, Vatulagamah, V<atilottaram, Vijayam, 
Visatantram, Visnupuranam, Viragamah, VaiSesikasutram, 
Sivatantrapaddhatih, Sivadharmah, Srutih, SattrimSattatvasiddhih, 
Sadasyatantram, Sangrahah,  Sarvajfianasamudrah, Sarvajhanottaram, 
Samhita, Samhitatika, Santanikam, Sardhatrifatika, Sutram, Suryatantram, 
Somatantram, Skandapuranam, Smrtih, Svacchandabhairavatantram, 
Svatantram and Svayambhuvam. 

He quotes the following verses as the evidence. 

satigitanrttavaditraih Sankhakahalagomukhaih 
timilanakabheryadyaimninadadbhiranaratam / (II. 50.343) 

tesvadau matamasritya khadgaravanacoditam 

narayaniyoditam ca margadvayamihocyate // 

Nigamagamiyam DarSanam, p. 188. 

Buddhist Deities and Mantras in the Hindu Tantras: 1 The 
Tantrasarasamgraha and the I§anasivagurudevapaddhati, Indo-Iranian 
Journal, 42: p. 305, 1999. 

Problems of Name and Lineage: Relationships between South Indian Authors 
of the Saivasiddhanta, p. 207. 
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Nigamagamiyam DarSanam, p. 189. 

brahmarka vaisravana krsna sarsvati 

Srigauryagraja dadatu kalyapi mataro me / 

ksetradhipo'tha rurujit giriéadi rapani- 

ndradayopi namate'bhimatam prasannah // 1.1. 

It has come in print ed. By Narayanan Pillai of Dr. P. K Narayanapillai, TSS 
No. 166, University Manuscript Librabry, TVM, 1951. It is now available for 
free download in the website www. Shripuram.org with text and commentary 
in devanagari script. 

Il. 112. 

II. 169. 

TII.15. 

Il. 52,11. 73. 

VIL.1,2. 

1.37. 

VIL. 62, 67. 

see the commentary on the verse I.3 ‘asya granthasya tantrasamuccaya 
Sesatvena Sesasamuccaytvam pratipadayati- yogyamiti / yat tantrasaragrahat 
yesam tantrapradipadakanamagamanam saram grhitva / gurukrtah asmad 
gurubhir viracitoyam yastantrasamuccayah/ tacchistagamasarasamgrahataya 
tebhya stantrasamuccayamulabhitebhya agamebhyo avasistebhya 
agamebhyah sarasatigrahatvena arabhyamane iha Sesasamuccaye tatah 
tasmadeva tantrasamuccayat sukuSalaih sadhakairakhilam samanyakarma 
grahyam syat / atra punah ajadyesu brahmadisu yo visesa esa nikhilah 
suvyaktam sutaram spastam yatha bhavti tatha asmabhirucyate /' 

There are two transcripts in IFP. TantraSesasamuccayanusthanam T.No.807 
and Brahmadyanusthanam T.No. 920 in devanagari script. The manuscript 
T.No. 807 has got only 175 pages and it is incomplete. The same is available 
(incomplete) in the manuscript collections of Vatakke Puliyannur Mana, 
which is kept in Vadakkumnatha Temple, Trissur. 

The Prapancasara is attributed to the great advaita philosopher Sankaracarya. 
There are controversies regarding its authorship and provenance. However, its 
influence on Kerala ritual practices is deep and pervasive, although it does not 


deal with consecration and installation rituals. 
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It is attributed to Narayanacarya who is identified with Naranattubhrantan. 
This is just a postulation but internal evidences show that it is not a typical 
Kerala tantric ritual manual. But it is found quoted by the Vivaranakara; for 
example see Vivarana commentary on verse 62 on the third chapter. It runs as 
following; purvena tam hutavahamiti / taduktam-‘sthandilasya bhrsasthane 
kalpite sthandiladvaye’ iti / cf. Bahudaivatya, IFP. T.No. 1004, p.4. 
sthandilasya bhrsasthane kalpite sthandiladvaye / 

vrihi tandula sampirne Sami dirva kuSastrte // and in KS see IFP. T.No. 
P.143. 

aSvathaih khadiraih plakshaih palasath patalairvataih / 

narayanena siktena Srisiiktena tathaiva ca // 

ato deve tristikte ca nasadaum homuca tatha / 

samsadidbhadrabhavena tatha 'rayityanena ca // 

gayatrya pancabhiscatra hotavyam vidhinaiva tu / cf. Bahudaivatya IFP T.No. 
1004, p. 13, 

aSvathaih khadirath plakshaih palasaih patalairvatath / 

narayanena siktena Srisiiktena tathaiva ca // 

ato devetisiiktena nasadaum homrca tatha / 

samsadidbhadrapadena tvantara ityanena ca // 

gayatrya copanisadbhisca mantraih paficabhireva ca / 

This is another work considered to be written by a Keralite author. It is seen 
referred to in [SGP and KS; IFP. T.No.78, p. 248, 

ghrtam svistkrtadini krtva Sesam samapayet / 

devotbhavodito devyah Santihomah prakirtitah // 

It is believed to be authored by LilaSuka. See N.P.Unni, pp.217-18 for details. 
It is authored by a Vasudeva who before starting the work pays tribute to his 
preceptors of his lineage. It is as following; 

Srigurunam Ssivadyanam pranaumi caranavalim / 

yat prasadadidam visvamavisvasyabhavanmama // 

krsnalilaguka Srimaccaranambhoja nissrtim / 

yatindra madhupa vrata vestitam dhilimasraye // 

bhavatrataguroh padanakhacandran pranaumyaham / 

yesam prasadatah karsni jyotsna bhuvi virajate // 


namah sriraghavanandasuripadaya nityasah / 
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bhaktanamasayadhvanta sambhedana pat iyase // 

tasyai Srimadhaviyanghri nakharatna tvise namah / 

ya darSati bhaktanamanta karsna tanum sada // 

Srimatcchankara padabja yugalothan rajahkanan / 

bhaktantaratamah pankasosanan pranamamyaham // 

Srimannarayanacarya padapankeruhothitan / 

vahami Sirasa pamsunajnanoccatanausadhan // 
Srimadrahasyagopalamantracintamanervidhih / 

kathyate vasudevena sampradayakramagatah // 

It is another work attributed to Tozantr Narayanan Nampitiri in which 
expiation rituals of seven deities are explained in detail. See IFP. T.No. 802. 
This is attributed to Svarnagrama Vasudeva which contains more than fifty 
eight verses describing cakrahoma ritual. The works believed to have written 
by him include Samviddargananirnaya and three commentaries namely 
Sarvangasundari on Prayogasara, Mantravimarsini on Tantrasarasatigraha 
and Vyaptivimarsini on Srirahasya. See N.P Unni, pp.301-2. 

This work is a collection of manuscripts of several works authored or 
compiled by a Kubera. These subjects/texts dealt with in text include 
Jyesthatantra, Nagabalikalpa, Trnangabhavidhi (?) Saktidandabali, Sarpabali, 
Kuberakalpam and Srikrsnatantram. See N.P.Unni, p.324. 

This is another work attributed to Kuzikkattu Bhattatiri (16" century A.D.). 
ibid., p. 326. 

Another work of Kuzikkattu Bhattatiri dealing with the rituals to be 
performed while the renovation of a temple theatre. ibid., 327. 

This is attributed to a Subrahmanya, which deals with worship pentad of 
deities namely Visnu, Siva, Skanda, Durga and Sastr in fifteen patala-s. 
ptanipatya harim Sambhum gurum durgam prabhapatim / 

sadhakana hitarthaya tantrasaram vadamyaham // 

vaisnavam pancabhirvaksye caturbhissaivameva tu / 

patalaistu tribhih skandam dvabhyam daurgam tathaiva ca // 

ekena Sastryagam tu tantrasarah samasatah / 

patalaih pancadasabhih kriyatenukramadayam //.ibid., p. 337. 

Its authorship is attributed to a Sankara. see N.P.Unni. op. cit., pp.338-39 for 


more details. 
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It is believed to have written by a Govinda. see N.P Unni., pp.322-23. 

It is another ritual manual written in Malayalam, authored by Kakkad 
Narayanan Nambootiri. Principally it deals with the worship of number deities 
who are presented along with their retinues (saparivaram). The deities include 
those who are not dealt with in the major ritual manuals of Kerala like TS and 
SS. And at the same time the rituals of different forms of seven brahmanical 
gods also find place in the text, for example; the worship of different 
manifestations of Visnu namely Ramabhadra, Sitapati, Varaha, Bhivaraha, 
Varahamirti, Dharani, Narasimha, Laksminarasimha, Dasavataranarasimha, 
Sudarfana, MahasudarSana, Paragurima and Srikrsna. Just like the KP, it 
serves as a useful handbook for practicing priests of Kerala to have an easy 


reference to ritual specifications of a wide range of deities. 


Chapter Six 


THE DISAPPEARING AND EXPANDING RITUALS 
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This chapter focuses on major defining characteristics of ritualistic 
tradition of Kerala brahmanical tantra. It is in essence an off-shoot of the 
pan-Indian Agamic and Pafcaratra traditions. Then the question arises 
whether there is a unique tradition of tantra in Kerala? Yes there is. Even 
a casual observer can see the differences in ritual performances of Kerala 
brahmins and those of other neighboring South Indian states. If the 
sources of rituals are one and same how we will account for the 
differences? The differences can be generally attributed to the influence of 
regional socio-cultural factors. This chapter is devoted to look into some 
of the distinct ritual procedures of Kerala. But attempt is not made here to 
contextualize it in a socio-cultural history of Kerala. And to make matter 
more complex, a ritual in its core contains fundamental tenets of vedic, 
tantric, smarta and puranic elements that are interwoven inextricably. 
Therefore, locating Kerala tantra within a broader philosophical context 
will be certainly rewarding but equally challenging as well. This study 
primarily focuses on explaining the unique characteristics of certain 
Kerala tantric rituals in comparison with that of Agamic and Paficaratra 
traditions. There are many gross and subtle elements that contribute 
towards making Kerala tantra a unique phenomenon. But it is impossible 


to enumerate all the elements from within the limit of the present work. 
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That all these attempts to look at a tradition from outside to inside 
and interpret as well as interlink the data thus found in the light of modern 
cultural & historical studies, do not shed enough light on the inner 
mechanisms of a ritualistic tradition. In what follows an attempt is made 
to bring to light the governing principles and peculiar customs and 
practices of Kerala tantra. In a way, this can be said as an effort to look at 


a tradition from within. 


The present chapter mainly focuses on two aspects of ritual 
practices that are hitherto less noticed and not given much attention by 
scholars. They are the 1. diksa (initiation) and 2. jirnoddhara (renovation) 
rituals. The importance of initiation lies in the fact that it is a necessary 
precondition to undertake priestly rites and to study and interpret 
scriptures as well. But remarkably this qualifying ritual ceremony as such 
is no longer in vogue in Kerala. So from scriptural point of view 
disappearance of a qualifying ritual suggests the extinction of a tradition 
in its specific sense. It also raises the question as to whether Kerala tantric 
tradition is a living tradition or not. This is a very complex issue and the 
answer depends on how a tradition is defined. Regarding importance of 


the renovation rituals, it is the most elaborated, time consuming and 
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complex ritual performed within a temple complex. Almost all the ritual 


performances conducted in temple form part of renovation rituals. 


There is also another reason to choose the renovation rituals for 
analysis. It is more or less associated with the cultural history of Kerala. 
Historically, the later medieval period witnessed the proliferation of 
temples and the emergence of wide range of ritual manuals in Kerala, as is 
the case in any other region of India. It can be inferred from the account 
of historians of Kerala that by the end of medieval period the scenario 
changed considerably. Comparatively the number of new temples that 
built at this juncture is very less. On the other hand, temples that already 
exist were modified or reconstructed as these were on the verge of 
dilapidation. Remarkably, the texts of late medieval period are seemingly 


concerned with renovation rituals other than construction of new temples. 


So, the study of these two fundamental rituals will throw 
considerable light on the general characteristics of Kerala tantric rituals 


and to some extent their philosophical underpinnings. 
L Diksa (The Initiation) 
The initiation is held to be very important in both vedic and tantric 


traditions. The Upanayana in vedic tradition is a kind of initiation by 


which a novice gets entry into new world of customs and practices and 
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made eligible to observe the vedic rites. As far as tantric traditions are 
concerned the nature and purpose of initiation are quite different from that 
of vedic tradition. This is explained in some detail in the second chapter. 
From within this broad context, in this chapter an attempt is made to see 
how the Kerala ritual manuals treat the initiation. Here the texts are taken 
as testimonies that reflect traditional wisdom and existing cultural milieu. 
And as mentioned earlier, the initiation is nearly extinct in all Kerala 
tantric traditions. Therefore it has become a thing of the past and the 
textual evidences suggest that it has been held important by followers of 


Saiva and Vaisnava traditions in the past. 


The space given in texts to discuss the rituals of initiation is not 
equal; for most of ritual manuals present the rituals of initiation in short 
terms. There are two possibilities. The first is that, the rituals of initiation 
might have been kept as a secret by followers of a tradition. Therefore it is 
not necessary to provide complete details of rituals of initiation in a 
particular text or texts. The other is that rituals of initiation are 
deliberately excluded from texts. By so doing the lines that demarcate the 
different cults within tantrism are erased and its cult-specific ideologies 
and practices are made subordinate to vedic practices and ideologies. By 


gradually removing the rituals of initiation from texts and practice the 
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orthodoxy sought to reassure the importance of brahmanical values and 
practices in the religious life of tantric priests. All the more important is 
according to general rule, once initiated into a particular sect one has to 
stick to the worship of pantheons sanctioned by the tradition. This will not 
allow an initiate to worship the god or gods who fall outside the purview 
of a tradition. So the best way to break this rule is to lay more emphasis 
on brahmanical values and practices. And the most important event in an 
orthodox brahmin's life is to get initiated into vedic cult through the 
investiture ceremony (upanayana). This right giving ceremony enables 


him to perform complex vedic and tantric rituals alike. 
The Rituals of Initiation 


The question of necessity of initiation arises in the context of a 
discussion on the necessary qualification of an officiating priest. The 
scriptures speak of several traits of an ideal acarya / tantrin at length.' But 
an individual with these qualities is hardly met in the present era. 
Similarly, it is doubtful whether these qualities were ever possessed by 
officiating priests of gone years. Among the qualities prescribed, initiation 
is considered to be very important because it is the only qualifying ritual 
by which one gets entry into a tradition. All the other qualities can be 


acquired gradually in life by individual effort but not initiation. In Kerala 
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tantric traditions the initiation can be seen losing its real significance, 
particularly from later medieval period onwards. Textual accounts reflect 
the fact that rituals of initiation are appropriated and minimized to the 
rituals of mantropadeSa. But this shortest version of initiation is also lost 
its significance as it is not observed by hereditary priests across Kerala 
nowadays. The general rule followed today is that someone who is born to 
a family of hereditary tantrin-s gets automatically qualified to perform the 
priestly duties. This conventionally accepted practice apparently contrasts 


with the central ideologies of tantric traditions. 


Another noteworthy point is that in other parts of India, Saiva-s 
predominantly performs the rituals and consecration of Siva only. They 
also perform the similar rituals of some other deities who are considered 
to be below in grade namely, Ganapati, Skanda, Visnu, Gauri etc. 
Similarly, Vaisnava-s do that of Visnu alone. Whereas, in the case of 
Kerala brahmin priests who do both without discretion. That means there 
is something common within the traditional repertoire, which qualifies a 
hereditary brahmin priest to perform all the rituals of cultic deities with 
equal importance. Here the demarking line of traditions totally disappears 
and all diverging cults held are of equal status. This may sound liberal, but 


from viewpoint of tantrism, it does not sound wise and agreeable. 
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This general perception of a tradition can be seen well reflecting on 
the tantric rituals also. In the present day scenario, the rites of initiation 
are modified to the extent that retaining the mantropadeSa alone- which is 
just a culmination point of initiation rites- the preceding important rituals 
are completely left out. It becomes far clearer that at some stages of 
evolution of Kerala tantra initiation seems to have gradually lost its real 
importance and this reality reflects in the texts written at this transitional 
stage. Certainly many factors could have influenced and played vital roles 
for this shift in focus to happen. Though generally it can be attributed to 
changing values and perceptions of brahmanical orthodoxy, the real social 
or cultural agent of transformation that led to this dramatic change, is not 
clearly identified yet. Broadly, it can be stated that the bhakti movement 
as well as resurrection and re-strengthening of orthodox brahmanical 
ideologies were the two principal influential forces that led to re- 


interpretation of the core ideologies of tantric cults. 


The degradation of values that badly affected the morale of priestly 
class of brahmins (i.e., tantrin-s) may be also linked with a forgotten 
initiation. The forgetfulness and disappearance of an important element 
(i.e., initiation) from within a tradition largely accounts for lack of 


humane perspective, which the priestly class are notorious for. This 
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explicitly alludes to caste discrimination and other such ideologies that 
consciously or unconsciously encourage someone to distance oneself from 


others. 
The Texts on Initiation 


To recapitulate, the Kerala tantric ritual manuals are categorized 
into five groups in the fifth chapter (see Figure: V. 1) depending on the 
number of deities who prominently figure in those texts. But here the 
order of texts is slightly changed in accordance with the relative 
chronology of known texts, because, it is necessary to have an idea of 
historical of evolution of a particular religious practice. It is applicable in 


the case of study of initiation also. 


The first part of this chapter is devoted to see how the pre & post- 
TS ritual manuals of Kerala looked over the necessity and importance of 


the initiation. 
Prayogamanjari 


As mentioned earlier, PM's direct link with the Siddhantagama-s is 
obvious. It reflects the Saiddhantika views with regard to philosophical 
postulations and rituals. While recounting the basic qualifications of a 


acarya, the PM does not explicitly state the necessity of being initiated. 
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The verse which lays down the necessary qualifications of a acarya runs 
as follow; 

aryavartasamudbhavo vinayavan vagmi kulino yuva 

medhavi kusalah kriyasu visayesvandhah Sucirdharmikah | 

pratyutpannamatih Sivagamarato daksastapasvi satam 

manyo devagurudvijagnisu param bhaktob havetsadhakah // 

I. 12. // 

Here the word sadhaka calls for special consideration. It can be taken to 
mean in this context as one who has received the sadhakadiksa. 

But the initiation proper is described in the ninth chapter, where it 
is explained in connection with installation ritual. The author links the 
rituals of initiation with pratistha’ and states that initiation is the 
necessary qualification to do pratistha. 

bhaktastapasvi dhanavan prasantah 

siddhantadiksaksapitaghasuddah / 

kartum pratisthamucitastatoham 

diksam pravaksye prathamam samasat // 1X.8. // 

This is really important because it is one who has undergone initiation 
alone can initiate others. The point worth noting is that the rituals of 
installation are a slight different version of rituals of initiation. In other 


words, to install a deity means to initiate him/her and thereafter the deity 
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is considered to be a disciple. In short, the core of installation rituals 


mirrors the rituals of initiation. 
Two Kinds of Initiations 


The PM deals with two kinds of initiations namely, 
Mumuksudiksa- that which leads to liberation and Adhikaradiksa- that 
qualifies someone to perform consecration rituals in particular and rituals 
in general. The ritual specifications of both kinds of initiations are given 
in brief, for a detailed explanation of these procedures someone has to 
turn back to Agama-s. Of the two, the first one is for personal benefit, 
whereas the second one has got a social dimension. It is interesting to note 
that PM as a ritual manual that focuses mainly on temple rituals deals also 


with an initiation that grants liberation. 
Who is Eligible for Initiation? 


Notably, the PM does not specify who is eligible for diks? among 
the members of four castes. But it can be inferred that since it follows the 
lead of Siddhanta Agama-s and addresses brahmin priests, it is reserved 
for them alone. Moreover, unlike tantra-s of great tradition, it favors a 
patriarchal line of transmission viz., from father to his son when it 


specifies to whom the traditional wisdom is to be imparted. 
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idam rahasyamakhyatam yajanam sarvakamikam / 

bhuktimuktipradam divyam naputraya nivedayet // XV1.90. // 

diksitaya svaputraya Sisyaya vijitatmane / 

priyaya Sarvabhaktaya svantakale nivedayet // XV1.91. // 

The point worth noting is that time and again the PM emphasizes 
on the fact that those who assist the guru in rituals must be either disciples 
of acarya who conducts the ritual or an initiate in general. But the 
scenario is totally different now. The priority is given to acarya's choice 
and the question of whether someone is initiated or not does not arise at 


all. 
Saivagamanibandhana 


The initiation is the major theme of the seventh and eighth chapters 
of the SN. According to it, the initiation makes one free from all sins and 
also bestows priestly rights. The ritual procedures and philosophical 
interpretation of initiation are given more or less similar to those of the 
PM. The SN also speaks of two types of initiations. They are Kriyadiksa 
(bestows priesthood) and Nirvanadiksa (bestows liberation). This 1S 
similar to Adhikaradiksa and Mumuksudiksa of the PM. But the SN 


specifies that any person irrespective of cast, creed and sex is eligible to 
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receive diksa."It is really surprising to note that even eunuchs are 


considered to be eligible. 
The other distinct features found in the description of initiation are: 


a) Two more kinds of diksa-s are added later on to this two-fold 
division namely navatattvadiksa and paficatattvadiksa. The purpose of 


navatattvadiksa is also said to bestow priestly rights.” 


b) It begins with the description of samayadiksa and 
subsequently the post-initiation rules of conducts of an_ initiate 
(samayacara) are also given in brief. Though it frequently refers to 
putraka and sadhaka class of initiates, the procedures of initiation that 


distinguish them from each other are not specifically mentioned. 


c) Usually initiation is received only once in one's lifetime. On 
the contrary, the SN prescribes that the initiation is to be given for twelve 
consecutive years and someone who received it in that fashion becomes 


equal to Lord Siva.° 


d) Slightly varying from the line of other Kerala tantra treatises 
the SN refers to Lingadiksa- a form of initiation by which the Sivalinga is 
initiated. In addition to it, procedures of yajamanadiksa (owner of the 


temple) also has seen given. 
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Isanasivagurudevapaddhati 


The patala-s ranging from sixteen to nineteen of Kriyapada of 
ISGP exclusively deal with different kinds of initiation procedures. 
Before explaining the complex rituals of initiation in the sixteenth chapter, 
it places the whole procedures in a broader philosophical context of 
Saivasiddhanta. The sixteenth chapter opens with pointing out the 
conditions under which Saktipata can occur. The first is that, for a few, 
meditating the Siva causes to nullify the powers of the inherent mala-s 
and this in turn leads to descent of power. However, the descent of power 
falls on him alone, whose demerits are transformed through the religious 
practices. In the case of such aspirants Siva's direct interference leads to 
Saktipata. In the case of majority of aspirants it can happen through a 
medium, guru. The guru must be pleased well by the deeds of aspirant for 


Saktipata to fall.’ 


Those who are eligible to receive the grace of Siva are referred to 
as anugrahya in the Saiddhantika lore. They are said to be of three kinds 
namely Vijfanakala, Pralayakala and Sakala. The presence of number of 
pasa-s viz., mala, karma and maya distinguishes the three from each 
other. In the Vijnanakala only mala is present whereas in Pralayakala, 


mala and karma are present. The Sakala is one who possesses all pasa-s.° 
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The intensity of Saktipata experienced by these three categories of 
individuals also varies. The Vijf#anakala and Pralayakala receive tivra or 
tivratarasaktipata fall of grace whereas, the Sakala receives manda or 


mandatara or tivraSaktipata-s.” 


The Categories of Anugrahya-s and the Nature of Saktipata 


Anugrahya PaSa-s Nature of saktipata 
Vijnanakala Naa jo sede ateatann 

} Tivra , Tivratara 
Pralayakala =p _ mala, karma 1100.00.00 


Sakala) ©» mala, karma, maya —» Manda, Mandatara, Tivra 


(Figure: VI. 1) 
Definition of Diksa 


According to the [SGP initiation is that which severs all the paga-s 
and leads to self-realization. 

sa diksa diksayetyasmaddhatoh pagaksayoyatah / 

diksetikathyate jantoranugrahyasya vai paSoh // 3 // 

This is a common definition generally found in many of texts of 


Saivasiddhanta, at times with slight variations. Traditionally, it is held that 


initiation directly works on paSa-s and thus leads to final abode. 
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Interestingly, one the very influential Pafcaratra treatises the VS 
also defines diksa in a similar manner. According to it, initiation brings 
about all siddhi-s and causes to weaken the grandhin-s. 

diyante siddhayah sarvah ksiyante granthayopyatah / 


diksatvamevam diksayah dharmadharmahrdatmanah // X.2. // 
The Categories of Initiations 


Among Kerala tantric texts it is only in the ISGP that one could 
see the initiation methods having divided into several sub-categories. The 
ISGP's initiation methods are comparatively very complex since it 
integrates all elements of Agamic initiation into its broad spectrum. The 
initiation is of two types namely, niradhikarana (niradhara) and 
sadhikarana (sadhara).'° As the name indicates, in the niradhikarana Siva 
Himself initiates those who are worthy of receiving it. No external agency 
is said to be involved in this category of initiation other than Siva himself. 
In the second form of initiation, Siva gets it done through an intermediate 
(guru). 

diksa ca niradhikarana sadhikaranad ceti dviprakara.yathaha 
bhojarajah :- acaryanirapeksena bhagavata svasaktyanugraharu- 
paya tivrativratara Saktipatena vijhanakalapralayakalanam ya kri- 


yate sa diksa niradhikarana. yatracaryamirtisthena bhagavata man- 
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damandatarativra Saktipatena kriyamana sakalanam (sa) sadhi- 
karana (iti). 
The sadhikarana is further divided into many sub-categories." The 


complex pattern of classification can be depicted in the following way. 


The Divisions of Sadhikarana diksa 


Sadhikarana 
Sabija Nirbija 
Kriyavati Jnanavati 
Samaya Nirvana  Sadhaka Caksusi Sparga_ Vaciki Manasi 


(Figure: VI. 2) 


As the diagram (Figure: VI. 2) suggests, the sadhikarana is divided 
initially into two sub-categories namely, sabija and nirbija. The 
difference between these two diksa-s is that the former is intended for 


intellectually advanced- i.e., sadhaka and acarya: 
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sadhakacaryayor nityakriya naimittikadisu 

svapararthadhikaritvat sabijaiva vidhiyate // XVI. 12 // whereas, 
the latter is mainly given to the king, girls, women, old people, sick and 
those who are not serious about life. 

sabija samayopeta samayacarasamyuta / 

pasacchedadisamyukta vidusameva sa smrta // 10. // 

nirbija tu punardiksa rajfiiam balavatamapi / 

ativrddhatirugnanam balisanam ca Sasyate // 11. // 

One may wonder why the initiation is given to these people who 
can not follow the traditional religious observances properly in their daily 
life. To know the reason behind it, we have to look into other 
Saiddhantika sources. According to Siddhantasekhara and the eminent 
Saiddhantika commentator Trilocanasivacarya, the nirbijadiksa is of two 
types namely, sadyonirvanada and asadyonirvanada (cirannirvanada in 
Siddhantasekhara). As the name suggests, the former bestows the sudden 
enlightenment by rooting out the traces of prarabdha, sanjita and agamika 
karman-s. It is given to those who are detached from worldly affairs like 
aged and patients. By receiving asadyonirvanada initiation one gets free 
from the cycle of birth and rebirth gradually after consuming the 


prarabdhakarman. This is given to children and others.” 
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The sabija is again classified into kriyavati and jfanavatidiksa. 
As the name suggests, kriyavati is characterized by elaborate rituals, 
while the jf#anavati is transmitted solely by the means of guru's power of 
creative visualization. 

ya mandaparajahkundapasacchedadhvasodhanath // 13 // 

dravyahomadisamyukta diksa sokta kriyavati / 

vina mandapakundadyairmanovyaparamatratah // 14 // 

samyagjhanavabodhanta diksa jnanavati smrta // 
The kriyavati is again split into three more categories namely 
samayadiksa, nirvanadiksa and sadhakadiksa. In samayadiksa neophyte 
is initiated first with some purificatory rituals and then led to state of 
Rudra. 
kriyavatyapi samayadiksa nirvanadiksa sadhakadiksa ceti bahuvi- 
dha / yatra malaSodhanamatrena kriyaya samskrtya Sisyam samaye 
praveSya rudratmatamcapatayet sa samayadiksa / 

The ensuing rituals are explained in minute details in the last section of 


the same chapter. 


The nirvanadiksa involves an elaborate ritual in which the initiate 
is purified at all levels of his existence. Detailed description of Saiva 
cosmos consisting of 200 subcategories of worlds ranging from kalagni to 


Sakti and the presiding deities of respective worlds are given in the 7" 
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patala of Kriyapada.'*Being subjected to nirvanadiksa one never returns 


to the world of birth and rebirth. 


As the name indicates the sadhakadiksa is for those who have 
succeeded in their tenure as a putraka. 

The jfanavatidiksa is further classified into four based on means 
of initiation. They are; 

(1) caksusi- being the deity of the initiation himself, acarya 
purifies the addhvan-s and cuts off the pasa-s of Sisya by a glance. 

dhyayan Sivatma samaveksya 

Sisyam tasminniyamyadhvaganam drSsaiva / 
cchitva tu pasamsca Sivatvamasmin 
sampatayet ya khalu caksusi syat // 25. // 

(2) sparsa- visualizing as assuming the body of Rudra himself 
acarya imagines the deity along with retinues being seated at lotus at his 
hand. Then he touches the Sisya with this right hand which is supposed to 
release the disciple from confining pasa-s. 

rudrah svayam mantratanuh svahaste padme samurtyanga- 
yute samule / 
smrtva Sivam yat sprsatiha tena sa spargadiksa 


cyuta pasabandha // 16. 
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(3) vaciki - It is accomplished through the power of vac namely, 

mantra-s. The disciple's paga-s are severed by the power of mantra-s. 
visvaddhvasamyuktasadasivatma mantran svavaktre 
vinidhaya __ sarvan/ 
cchitvasya pasan vacasakramena samdiksyet yatra- 
tu vaciki syat // 17. 

(4) manasi.- In this method of initiation, the acarya visualizing 
himself being consisting of all addhvan-s as well as all mantra-s at his 
heart, initiates the disciple. 

svayam Sivatma nikhiladhvayuktah svahrtsaroje 

sakalam samantram / 


smaran Sivam manasadiksayamum niyojaye- 


Jjnanavasacchivatve // 18. // 


Some of the special features of the /: SGP are as following: 


a) Apart from the description of the aforesaid varieties of 
initiation methods the [SGP also refers to a particular form of initiation 
called jatyuddharadiksa. By this initiation a non-brahmin is raised to the 
status of a brahmin (dvijatva). Here it seems the dvijatva is employed in 
its literary sense i.e., second birth, because it is certainly a second birth for 
a disciple. But not only he is a twice-born at ideological level but also 


marked with external insignias of a brahmin, like yajfopavita etc. And he 
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is made rightful to mantratantrasravana and puja-s that fall outside the 
brahmanical fold." 

The significance of such a promoting ritual lies in the fact that 
according to basic tenets of the Paddhati texts, only a twice-born is 
privileged to reap the fruits of salvation.'’Through the jatyuddharadiksa 
the previous caste of the disciple is dissolved into his new identity. The 
interesting point is that even if it is possible for a low caste to attain 
brahminhood through the initiation, such a convert is not given privileges 
of a so-called brahmin.’® 

b) The description of initiation rituals culminates in the 
consecration of disciple into acarya status (acaryadiksa) followed by 
sadhakadiksa. Though the PM and SN lay down the ritual procedures of 
samaya and nirvanadiksa-s, they do not mention about the hierarchies of 
initiates and corresponding initiation methods that places them in a 
hierarchy. On the other hand the J; SGP provides every details of initiation 
in this regard. What is to be noted here is that even if the ISGP 
incorporates the worship of other deities like Visnu, Skanda etc. into its 
repertoire, the initiation methods explained are exclusively of 
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Saivasiddhanta. 
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Visnusamhita. 


The initiation is the core of ninth and tenth chapters of the VS. 
While describing the necessary qualifications of a acarya, the VS 
prescribes diksa@ as the first and foremost of all qualities.'’The very 
purpose of initiation is stated in the beginning of the tenth chapter as to 
enable one to practice rituals'* and to set him on the path of liberation. But 
the liberation is reserved for yogin-s alone.'’So initiation grants two 
essential things in the religious life of a Vasnavite. According to the VS, 
initiation bestows whatever an initiate needs in the very life and 
deteriorates the power of granthin-s that confine the soul to a limited 


being.” 
Some of the notable features are as following: 


a) In both Saiva and Vaisnava traditions the initiates form a 
similar hierarchy. They are— (1) samayin (2) putraka (3) sadhaka and (4) 
acarya/desika. The VS explicitly refers to the ritual specifications that 
distinguish the four categories of initiates from each other. It is as 
following. 

1. samayin- Those who have undergone this first level initiation 


are known as samayin. In the ritual of initiation of samayin-s 
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the novice is let to see the mandala in which the retinues of 


: : : 21 
Visnu alone is worshipped. 


2. putraka- In the initiation of putraka-s the mandala, in which the 


b) 


ablusikta. 


deity along with his retinues, is shown by the acarya himself. 
The difference between the rituals of initiation is that in the 
former the retinues alone are worshipped, whereas in the latter 
the major deity along with his retinues is present in the 


22 
mandala. 


. Sadhaka- In addition to the mandala worship and 


mandaladarsana the fire sacrifice also incorporated in the ritual 
of initiation of sadhaka.”* 
acarya/ desika- All the above ritual constituents form, as a 
complete whole, the rituals of initiation of acarya.”* 

The VS speaks of two classes of initiates namely, diksita and 


The differences between them are the former is expected to 


strictly follow the code of conduct of a samayin and must have a good 


working knowledge of the scriptural teachings. While the latter is 


privileged to initiate others into his tradition also.”° 


c) 


After initiation, the initiate is known by different name i.e., 


mostly by one of various epithets of Visnu, particularly within the circle 


of initiates. The suffixes attached at end of names indicate the caste of the 
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disciples. Usually deva stands for brahmins, varma for ksatriya, gupta for 
vaisya, dasa for §udra and devi for women.”° The remarkable fact is that 
the individuals of four castes including women are eligible to receive 
initiation according to the VS. 

d) It is through consecration ritual (kalasabhiseka) an initiate 
becomes acarya. Both the putrka and desika can become a4carya by the 
consecration.”’ After the rituals of consecration the disciple is bestowed 
with the ritual accoutrements like yogapatta, usnisa, cakra and 
anguliyaka, which tell his relative position and power among other 
initiates. It is not mentioned the specific contexts in which initiates have 
to use all these external religious insignias. But the usnisa is referred to in 
the context of bali as it is said that the acarya must wear uttariyaka and 
usnisa while doing the offerings. Among the initiates the acarya occupies 
a distinct position as all the traditional secrets are revealed to him alone.”* 

e) It is stated that the one who is initiated for twelve consecutive 
years is the Lord Visnu himself. Similar concept is found in the SN also.” 
This is an interesting point to note because logically it is not necessary to 
initiate one every year through the same procedure. Once initiated the 
liberation is guaranteed to an aspirant depending on his perseverance and 
intensity in the post-initiatory religious practices. These two texts seem to 


be an exception and their source could not be traced yet. 
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f) | The VS includes even the king, childless sadhaka-s, poor and 


sick in the list of eligible people for initiation. 
Matrsadbhava 


The initiation is the major theme of the sixth chapter of the Ma. 
Sad. The procedures are given in brief and they are relatively simple. It 
speaks of two kinds of initiations, namely vedhadiksa and abhiseka.”' 
Here the abhiseka is followed by vedhadiksa. The rituals of abhiseka are 
explained in detail. On the contrary, ritual procedures of vedhadiksa are 
not explicitly mentioned. But it can be inferred from the reference made to 


it by name. 


The initiation method prescribed in the text is a Saiddhantika 
model, but slight variations may be noted. It is stated that initiation can be 
performed not only to uplift an ardent follower spiritually but also for 
other reasons like rituals for peace and progression, performance of daily 
and obligatory rituals, the king's consecration and installation of images, 
renovating temples and imparting mantra.’ This is a remarkable point 
because the sole purpose of initiation here seems to be giving right to do 
some important rituals. It is not consistent with the real purpose of 
initiation as stated in the beginning. It is said that the initiation bestows 


the supreme knowledge and nullifies the impact of sins. 
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diyate jfianasadbhavah ksiyate papasaticayah / 

tena dikseti nama'syah kriyayassamudiritah // 

Here it appears that the salvific nature of initiation is totally 
forgotten or ignored and stress is laid on right-giving aspect. But it is to be 
remembered that ritual manuals of Kerala that deal with initiation always 
stress on this right-giving aspect of initiation although they define the 


diksa in the similar manner Agamic texts do. 
Kriyasara 


Even if the KS begins with rituals of Siva, initiation neither 
appears in the first section nor in the next, dealing with the rituals of 
Visnu. But it is given in the third section of the KS, which deals with the 
ritual specifications of Saikaranarayana. It is interesting to note that out 
of seven deities the initiation ritual procedures of Sankaranarayana alone 
is given in the text. There is a possibility that since it is the first known 
ritual manual to deal with the cult of Sankaranarayana, it is natural to 
specify the details of rituals of initiation. The author may have 
presupposed that the reader will be familiar with the ritual cult of other 


deities. 


The rituals of initiation are more or less similar to Sava 


siddhanta.”*As the name of the deity suggests, the concepts and mantra-s 
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of Saiva and Vaisnava cults could be found proportionally interwoven in 


the rituals of initiation also. 
Putayurbhasa 


Unlike other texts of the genre, the PB directly begins with the 
description of the ritual procedures of mantropadega. Notably, it does not 
distinguish diksa from mantropadeSa, but under the title diksa it explains 
the procedures of mantropadeSa. For the author, it appears, both meant 
same. Following the line of early texts, the PB also asserts on the 
necessity of initiation as to perform installation rituals.”’The initiation 
method is not a typical Agamic one as is seen in the PM, SN and ISGP, 
rather a shortest version of it containing many of important elements.” 
The PB does not specify into which cult the disciple has to be initiated, as 
to whether Saiva or Vaisnava or Sakta. The reason may be its focus is not 
on the rituals of a particular cult rather, like KS, it is diverted equally on 
the cult of seven prominent deities namely, Siva, Visnu, 
Sankaranarayana, Durga, Sastr, Subrahmanya, and Ganapati. So, by the 
time of the PB the initiation is started to lose its cultic affiliation and 
revised to fit into a general structure. That means cult specific ritualism 
did not last long here particularly after thirteenth century A.D. and paved 


"37 


its way for ritual eclecticism.” The idea of "ritual eclecticism"’” first put 
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forward by Phyllis Granoff in 2000 and according to her it connotes "the 
willingness of one religious group to allow to its members to practice 
rituals that it explicitly acknowledged belonged to another group."*The 
ritual eclecticism is characterized by integration of favorable elements of 
other cults into a specific ritual cult. There does not exist a demarcating 
line between any cults in the context of Kerala tantra, so element which 
fits well in the ritual context can be taken from other cults. The so-called 
Kerala tradition of tantrism is eclectic in nature since it is complex 
mixture of several interrelated concepts and practices and all the more 


importantly, it is found permissible in all instances. 


What is to be noted here is that the initiation that is held to have a 
pivotal role in the religious life of a person loses its importance in the later 


texts altogether. 
Tantrasamuccaya 


All the ritual manuals discussed above in one way or another links 
the initiation with performance of consecration rituals. But this scenario 
takes an entirely different turn from TS onwards. Like the PB, it also does 
not differentiate diksa from mantropadeSa. Therefore, one may get the 
impression that the technical term diksa@ might have been used as a 


synonym of mantradiksa or mantropade§a in the texts like TS and PB. If 
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the word diksa is interpreted in this specific sense the problem of 
consistency will be solved. Otherwise the puzzle will remain unsolved 
that both at the outset emphasize on the necessity of diksa to become 
acarya and contrary to this statement, they explain of the rituals of 
mantropadeSa in detail. This contradiction will cause one, who is familiar 
with the Saiddhantika or Pancaratra scriptures, to doubt that these texts 
are slightly inconsistent when they come to discuss the diksa and 


mantropadeSa. 


While specifying the qualities of a acarya (or tantrin) in the fifth 
verse of the beginning chapter the author states that the acarya must be an 
initiate.’ But the initiation procedures are given towards the end of the 
text. While all the earlier texts give much importance to initiation and 
discuss it in the beginning chapters, the TS furnishes the details of 
mantropadesa in the twelfth chapter. There the rituals of initiation are 
described in short in verses from 57 to 60. The core of rituals described in 


the four verses is as given below. 


A mandapa is erected for this purpose in the beginning and it is 
consecrated ritually by the acarya. It is to be noted that while most of the 
early texts explicitly mentions the exact location where the mandapa has 


to be built viz., in house of guru or temple etc., the TS does not mention 
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any location in particular. Then, after the preliminary process of fire 
worship is over, the deity of initiation is worshipped in a pot filled with 
kvathoda and paficagavya, which is placed in the center of a mandala 
drawn at the center. Then the disciple is brought to the mandapa and 
asked to drink the pafcagavya as a preliminary act of purification. 
Following this purificatory rite he is asked to sit right in front of the guru. 
It is then the ritual of initiation proper begins. The first ritual procedure is 
the purification of gross and subtle bodies of the disciple done by means 
of visualization. Then he is allowed to see the mandala worshipped earlier 
and asked to make an offering to the deity by giving him handful of 
flowers. After this he is led to fire pit ( homakunda) where he is seated on 
the right side of guru, while the latter makes offerings to the fire. After the 
fire offerings are over, the guru by performing the remaining rituals of 
metaphysical transformation consecrates (abhisecana) the disciple with 
the kalasa. This specific kalaga is the one which is worshipped earlier 
being placed at the manndala. Then mantropadeSa is given and the rituals 
culminate in oral instruction of samayacara, which is the code of conduct 
for an initiate.*° Generally the texts enumerate the set of rules to be 
followed by disciples in great detail but the TS does not prescribe any of 


them explicitly. 
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It is important to note that the author of the TS and its two 
commentators do not state anywhere explicitly that this ritual is just only a 
precursor to mantropadesa, rather they considered it as the ritual of 
initiation proper. Nonetheless, both held slightly different views on why 
one should receive diksa. According to the Vimargini commentator 
Sankara, the initiation is necessary in order to become a 
acarya.’'Whereas, for Vivarana commentator Krsna, the initiation is 
essential to recite the mantra-s prescribed in the text and all the more 
important is the mantra-s should be heard in the context of rituals of 
initiation.” This statement of the Vivarana commentator as well as that of 
the PB are the substantial evidences that lead us to the conclusion that 
under the title diks@ or mantropadeéa these two texts explain 


mantradiksa, not the rituals of initiation proper. 


The ritual procedure given in the TS is a general framework, which 
certainly contains many of elements of Saiddhantika or Panicaratra 
initiation. While the Saiddhantika rituals of initiation last at least for two 
days, the procedure outlined in the TS could be completed within hours. 
Moreover, as said above, it is presented as a general framework that can 
be applied not only for imparting the mantra of seven deities discussed in 


the TS but also of any deity. 
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Kriyasangraha 


The ritual of initiation is the central theme of fifth chapter of the K. 
Sa. The beginning verse of the chapter makes it clear that it is to explain 
the adhikaravatidiksa, which enables a person to undertake consecration 


rituals.**Notably, in another instance diksa is linked with pratistha. 


The rituals of initiation are very much similar to that of TS but the 
difference is that as per the K.Sa's account it will take two days to finish 
the full-fledged rites. The rituals of preliminary purification form the 
major part of first day performances. After fire offerings are over, which 
is followed by ritual purification of gross and subtle bodies, the kalasa 
being filled with kvathoda and pancagavya is reserved for the next day by 
performance of adhivasahoma. The previous day rituals end with this. In 
the next day morning he is consecrated with kalasa (kalasabhiseka) and 
once he replaces wet clothes with new ones, the mantropadeSa is given to 
him. Subsequently, the initiate has to recite the mantra hundred and eight 
time then and there. As it is seen earlier, the mantropadeSa is followed by 


the oral instruction of code of conduct of an initiate. 


The post- initiation rules of conduct are very much elaborated in 


the text and it would be interesting to see a couple of them. 
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a) The initiate has to engage himself every day in reading and 
interpreting the scriptures belonging to the tradition and practice yoga and 
dharana as well. He is exempted from these if he is staying his guru's 
home.” These things are inevitable for an initiate for his intellectual 
conviction and spiritual progress. As culture of this nature is disappeared, 
we have lost a rich body of traditional wisdom and values along with 
them. 

b) The other one is, on the contrary the pre-7S texts like VS and 
PP, it is said that the initiate (vaisnavah) is not supposed to respect people 
of low caste.”° This statement is not surprising when one recognizes that it 


stands with brahmanical values and caste discriminations. 
Kuzikkattupacca 


As it is said earlier, the KP is a post-7S ritual manual, which re- 
presents the rituals laid down in the TS in vernacular language. But, other 
than following the line of presentation of the TS as such, the author is 
seen very often going beyond the source text by giving additional details, 
sometimes drawn from other texts or from his own practical experience. It 
is evident in the case of rituals of initiation too. It appears that sustaining 
the basic structure of the ritual as such the author modifies and elaborates 


some elements to make the ritual procedures wholesome. 
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It may be noted that in the KP also the term used for diksa is 
mantropadega and its procedures are given at the end of the twelfth 
chapter. The glaring difference in the procedure is that the kalasa is 
worshipped separately in another mandala, not within the one drawn to 
worship the deity of initiation. At the end the author adds further the 
details of drawing a mandala by alphabets in which the initiate is seated 
and mantropadesa is given. The specific mandala made up of alphabets 
prescribed in the KP is not found in the TS and other post-TS Kerala 


tantric literature as well. 


Keraliyaksetratantrakriyapaddhati 


As has been mentioned earlier this is a recent work which opens 
with detailed description of rituals of mantropadega but under the title 
diksavidhi. What urged the scholars who worked behind the book to 
include diksavidhi is the realization that one becomes a acarya only when 
he receives initiation and there is a collective amnesia about its religious 
significance particularly among the hereditary tantrin-s. Therefore it is 
necessary to bring back this key element into practice. However, there is 
no guarantee that the present day traditional tantrin-s will understand its 
significance and bring back it into practice when they impart the wisdom 


to new generation. 
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The ritual procedures of mantropadega given at the outset of 
Keraliyaksetratantrakriyapaddhati is an extended version of rituals given 


in the TS. 
Summary 


This textual analysis of initiation procedures shows the successive 
transformation of a ritual practice, which has been held very important in 
all tantric traditions alike. As a general rule, all practices that form part of 
an oral tradition may not be found registered in texts. On the contrary, a 
recent survey, conducted to study the existing as well as long forgotten 
practices among tantrin-s of Kerala, suggest that the initiation is itself on 
the verge of complete extinction. What remains still widely in practice is 


imparting mantropadesa, that too exists only in some familial traditions. 


While liberation is held to be one of the major objectives of 
undergoing initiation, it is not at all a matter of concern in the post-TS 
treatises. The focus can be found gradually shifting from attempting to 
strike a perfect balance between philosophy and ritual to mere description 
of ritual procedures. This reflects the changing values and perceptions of 
orthodoxy in its broader sense. However, the above discussion leads to the 


following conclusions. 
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1. The relatively earlier pre-TS texts belonged to a specific 
tantric cult and they tend to uphold the virtues of "ritual exclusiveness." 
The rituals prescribed in them were primarily "the ritual for others 
(parartha)". The SN and VS are exceptions in this regard because they 
deal with atmartha puja also. It is from KS onwards the whole focus turns 
to temple worship alone. 

2. Another important point that should not be left unnoticed is 
the disappearance or total transformation of cult-specific system of 
initiation. The transformation of a ritual system into a new form is a result 
of interplay of several factors. Here the tantric system of initiation 
transforms into mantradiksa and this shift points towards the emergence 
of vaidika-tantrika tradition of tantra in Kerala. 

3. There are similarities between initiation and installation 
rituals. Among the initiates the acarya alone is sanctioned to do 
installation rituals. But it is obvious that this general rule of tantrism is not 
followed by later medieval texts of Kerala tantra. Rather they present a 
revised and re-constructed initiation model that gives more prominence to 
vedic ideologies and praxis. It creates great trouble if the acarya-s of 
Kerala are not understood in this way, because from the Saiddhantika or 
Pancaratra view point most of the present day tantrin-s of Kerala will 


seem to be unqualified to perform tantric rituals. 
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Il. Jirnoddhara 


The central themes of discussion so far have been construction of a 
new temple, installation rituals and rituals of initiation. Now the focus 
turns on renovation rituals. Here jirna in its specific sense refers to any 
particular part of a temple which is decayed or dilapidated due to passage 
of time, natural calamities or some other reasons. The uddhara can be 
roughly translated as "renovation" or "renewal" as these meanings fit well 
to the context. Almost all texts of the Saiddhantika and Pafcaratra 
traditions, particularly those which deal with the temple rituals have a 
section devoted to the rituals of jirnoddhara. For these texts all the 
constructions in a temple form a part of single unified system and damage 
in any part of it is a matter of great concern. And the ritual of jirnoddhara 
becomes more complex as damage gets complicated from the periphery 
gopura (the ornamented gateway of a temple) to center bimba (idol). And 
there is a text belonging to Saiddhantika tradition called Jirnoddhara- 
daSaka,*° which exclusively devoted to explain the ritual nuances of 
jitnoddhara alone. As the name suggests in ten verses it shortly explains 
the rituals that should be performed if any part of the temple building is 
seen damaged. Broadly it classifies the subject into three namely, 


jirnoddhara of alaya (sanctum sanctorum), lifga and bera. These are 
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again classified into seven, eight and six sub-categories*” that cover all the 
building constructions forming part of a temple. 

jirnoddharastridhayam prathamamabhihitastvalayadestathadyo- 

liigadestu dvitiyastadanu Sivatanor berakadestrtiyah / 

tatradye saptabhedah punarathagadita stadvitiyestasankhya 

tah pascattu trtiye Sivamatavacanaih sat prabhedah kramena // 2 // 
However, the rituals of jirnoddhara are short and could not be understood 


with the commentary or knowledge of Agama-s. 


On the other hand, the ritual manuals of Kerala deal mainly with 
renovation of bimba, pitha and prasada."*All the pratisthatantra-s 
discussed earlier deal with renovation rituals. The point worth noting is 
that the rituals turn to be more complex from TS onwards. In the early 
texts like PM and SN, the rituals of jirnoddhara are prescribed in a simple 
manner and it will only takes six or seven days to complete the rituals. But 
the TS provides most complex ritual methods of jirnoddhara and the 


rituals are extended to eleven days. 


The texts, particularly the TS as well as post-TS ritual manuals 
deal with two kinds of rituals of jirnoddhara, they are niskramana and 
sankoca. Of these the former (niskramana) 1s advised in the instance of 


replacement of old bimba with new one and time-consuming reparatory 
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works of prasada (if it takes more than one month up to twelve years). On 
the other hand, the sankoca is done particularly in the case of minor 
construction works of prasada, which could be completed within a month 
for certain. "It is a visualization procedure by which all the divine beings 


or forces that inhabit the temple compound are diffused into the bimba.”” 


Generally, the term niskramana denotes a ritual procedure in which 
the caitanya of the deity is invoked into a kalaga and it is taken out of 
prasada. It is said to be of two types namely, balalayadisahita and 
kalaSatkakarya. This classification is based on the nature and intensity of 
destruction of sanctorum or other constituent structures.°'The balalaya 
denotes a makeshift made of wood or metal which is specifically erected 
on the right side facing the sanctum sanctorum. The synonyms often 
found used in texts are alpaprasada, alpageha / alpragrha, alpamandira 
and tarunalaya. The idol which is also made up of wood or metal and 
installed within it is termed as alpabimba or balabimba.” The texts that 
deal with balalayapratistha specify the exact measurement of 
alpaprasada, alpabimba and mandapa.> After the construction and 
consecration of alpaprasada it is considered to be as important as the main 
sanctum sanctorum itself. Once the purpose of a balalaya as well as 


alpabimba is served the temporary shelter has to be demolished and the 
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bimba should be disposed off. If the bimba is made of wood it has to be 
offered into fire. On the other hand, the bimba made of metal has either to 
be melted in fire and raw metal has to be offered to acarya or can be 


retained as a kautukabimba for festival purpose. 


Between the balalayadisahita and kalasaikakarya types of 
niskramana the former is suggested in the instances of 1) if the bimba is 
partially or fully broken and it is to be abandoned by all means and the 
sculpting new bimba will take more than one month up to twelve years 2) 
similarly, if the reparatory works of prasada will last for more than one 


month up to twelve years. 


While in kalaSaikakarya, the rituals of replacing bimba are 
performed in a day without the procedures of ba/alayapratistha. In this 
instance also, the deity is invoked into kalasa and taken out of sanctum 
sanctorum and made to rest in the ritual bed (Sayya) prepared in the 


mandapa. 


In what follows a brief description of the major ritual components 
of jirnoddhara are given. This is a continuation of rituals of jirnoddhara 
(from prayascittahoma-s, bimbaparigraha up to anujnhakalasabhiseka) 
explained in brief in the third chapter. Here the rituals from seventh day 


onwards are taken for brief analysis. The seventh day rituals are 
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performed in specifically erected kalasamandapa and it is divided equally 


into four quarters. It will look like as given below. 


The KalaSamandapa 


l.kumbheSa 2. karkkari 3. Sirastattvakunda 4. nidrakalaga 5. Sayya 6. 


mandala 7. vidyesvara-s. 


(Figure: VI. 4) 
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The seventh day rituals start with the worship of kumbhesa and 
karkkari in which within the former the predominating deity of the temple 
is worshiped. Whereas, the karkkari is worshipped with astramantra and 
once the first round rituals of both are over, both are taken around the 
mandapa in the clock-wise direction by dropping (pariseka) the karkkari 
water all the way around the mandapa. By this the mandapa is purified 
and all the ensuing rituals are performed only after the karkkaripariseka. 
Then the nidrakalasa and pratisthahoma are performed within the kalasa 
and homakunda respectively. Almost at the same time the Sayya is made 
ready by worshipping it and placing the astamangala-s, upahara-s and the 
well-grown sprouts (ankura-s) around it at prescribed directions. 
Thereafter the both the pratisthahoma and Sirastatvahoma are performed 
in the sirastatvakunda. Parallel to these rituals, all of which are performed 
often by parikarmin-s, acarya will perform one of the important rituals of 
the day viz., samharatatvahoma in a specifically made and ritually 


consecrated fire altar at mukhamandapa. 


As the name suggests it is a ritual act of samhara in which all the 
lesser divine beings said to be inhabiting the temple complex are offered 
in fire by reciting their respective mantra-s. This follows a specific order 


in which the mantra-s beginning with ksetrapala up to dvastha-s 
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(ksetrapaladidvasthantam)”™* are recited and offered into the fire in the 
first section. It goes on to continue without break to the next set of 
mantra-s, which consist of the recital and accompanying offering of 
nirmalyadharin up to guru (nirmalyadharyadigurvantam). Then the 
samharatattvakalaga worshipped adjacent to altar of samharatattvahoma is 
taken to sanctum sanctorum and the acarya asks permission to carry 
forward the rituals from the brahmins’’ and the spectators by reciting 
certain verses in Sanskrit.°° Being permitted to go ahead, acarya goes 
back to sanctum sanctorum and performs the most important part of 
dhyanasankoca ritual. A powerful mental concentration of acarya is 
necessary for doing this particular ritual. The visualization commences 
with nadisandhana in which acarya visualizes the nadi-s namely ida, 
pingala and susumna of both of his and the deity are being 
interconnected.’ Then he enters into deity's consciousness and becomes 
one with him. Once it is accomplished, he visualizes the whole temple 
complex is being situated horizontally within two lotuses. For the first 
lotus the prasada is karnika (pericarp) whereas for second it is the idol. 
Then the whole divine beings and metaphysical constituents making the 
temple a perfect divinely abode are dissolved into the idol and the deity is 


: ; : 2 58 
conceived as cit (cinmatra). 
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Subsequently, the jivakalaga is worshiped right in front of the deity 
and at a specific juncture the jiva of the deity is invoked from idol to 
jivakalaéa. It is held conventionally that if the idol remains perfect and 
not intended to replace at all, then the jiva of the deity is said to pass 
through bhriimadhya into sankha. In the case of idol of broken limbs and 
needed to be replaced the jiva is said to pass through miirdha by breaking 
cranium at its apex. These conceptual variations reflect the commonly 
held belief that the jiva that passes through murdha by breaking the 
cranium never returns to the material world. This kind of passage of spirit 
simulates natural death of accomplished yogin-s. After merging the jiva 
of the deity into jivakalaga, it is taken to mandapa and laid rest in the 


mattress ritually prepared earlier for this purpose. 


Then the bimba is rooted out (bimbodhara) from the sanctum 
sanctorum by tying around a robe made up of tail of calf of which one end 
is tied to bull/ cow and the other to the idol. While doing this acarya has 
to think himself of being transformed into nirmalyadharin and supposed 
to chant the nirmalyadhari mantra throughout. Then uprooted idol is laid 
on the pitha facing south and the vasanaSakti-s are dissolved into Sun 
(suryamandala). On its way to sea or river the idol is again laid in 


northern side of the temple complex on the sand spread out there as a bed 
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to dead body. Once again the vasanaSakti-s are dissolved into disc of sun 
and after all these posthumous ritual observances the idol is taken to sea 
or river where it is disposed off. These rituals of seemingly human 
posthumous ritual observances are performed only when the worn out or 
broken idol is replaced with new one. The pitha is also disposed off in the 


same manner. 


Then the new idol is taken out from water where it was kept 
immersed (jaladhivasa) on the fourth day evening. It is kept on 
bhadrapitha and the rest of rituals are performed therein. At its 
completion the bimba is taken to mandapa and ritually cleansed with 
varieties substances of medicinal properties. This is an elaborate ritual 
process, which is intended to clean the gross body of the deity by 
anointing oily substances. The important event in the bimbasuddhi is the 
eye-opening (netronmilana) ritual in which, as the name indicates, eyes of 
the idol are opened with golden needle and filled with mix of ghee and 
honey. At the end it is taken to mandapa and kept close to jivakalaga in 


the ritual bed. These are the major rituals in the morning. 


The highlight of the evening rituals is dhyanadhivasa in which all 
the subtle elements that constitute the cosmic body of the deity is purified 


at all levels through yogic techniques of pranayama. Principally, the body 
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of the deity is created anew by dissolving and recreating the five elements. 
The same is done to the bimba along with jivakalaSa. The broken pitha 
and bimba are removed on the seventh day and pending repair works to 
sanctum sanctorum and other extension buildings inside the temple 
complex are done after it. And every thing is made ready for the next 


day's core ritual event, 1.e., the pratistha. 


The rituals of the eighth day onwards are similar to nutanapratistha 


rituals. 


The elaborate ritual process of renovation described above does not 
feature in pre and post-TS literature alike. In the PM, SN and VS the 
rituals of renovation are comparatively simple and not well elaborated. 
PM, in its 21" chapter, mainly deals with the rituals to be done in the case 
of broken or dilapidated sanctum sanctorum and idol. The SN also treats 
the subject in the same manner, but rituals are more or less elaborated. 
The 24" patala of the VS is devoted to the jirnoddhara rituals. It mainly 
deals with the replacement of broken bimba. The rituals are comparatively 
short and simple. It is in the KS that one could find the rituals being 
described in a coherent manner and systematic order. The additional 
feature is that it deals also with specific rituals to be done in the case of 


broken pitha as well astabandha. Even if it prescribes satikoca for 
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repairing the prasada and other buildings within the temple complex, the 
ritual procedures of it are not described. Thus the KS might be the first 


text to mention the satikoca.”’ 


Though these texts prescribe renovation rituals more or less in 
detail, for a clearer picture of it one has to rely on the TS. Among Kerala 
tantric ritual manuals it is in the PB and TS that the renovation rituals are 
systematically arranged and explained in comprehensive manner for 
practical purpose. The post-TS manuals follow the lead of the TS while 


explaining or modifying the renovation rituals. 
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Notes 


aryavartodbhavo'nyo va kakarastakavarjitah 

kulino nipuno dakso vinitah priyadarganah 

Saivasiddhantatatvajnah pratisthatantraparagah 

vastuvdyakrtabhyasa SSalyoddharavisaradah 

devagnigurubhaktasca tapasvi janavatsalah 

brahmacari grhastho va satyavak krtani§cayah 

Sraddhadano jitakrodhah prasannavadaneksanah 

krtajno'tha santusta SSantatma ca drthavratah 

sahisnururitamatir jitadvando gatasprhah 

samah sarvesu bhitesu sarvakrcchinnasamSayah 

samayuktah pare tatve virago vitamatsarah 

sarvasastrarthatatvajnah Sivasasanatatparah 

moksadah karunopeto mitasi satigavarjitah 

gunanabhipsuh santustah Sivapiijakutihalaih 

cirnavidyavrato dhirah §apanugrahakarakah 

susilah satviko vagmi pratyutpannamatirdhruva 

medhavi dharmiko jyayamstena lige pratisthite // SN // pp.46-7. 

It has been observed that after twelfth century in South India the importance 
of diks@ is diminished due to rise of importance of bhakti and dominance of 
vedantic thoughts. And it was widely regarded as a qualificatory rite for being 
a temple priest. See TantrabhidhanakoSa III, p. 170. 

VIL. 2. 

VIL. 8. 

VII. 90. 

abde cabde ca kartavya diksa Sisyesvanugrahat / 

diksadvadasakairyastu diksitah sa Sivah smrtah / V11.138. 

atha praksinadosanam Ssivanuddhyanayogatah / 

Saktipato bhavet tena dhiprasadastato'pi ca // | // 

gariipasadanam tasmacchivadiksabhilabhyate / 

malaikabandhah prathamo dvitiyo malakarmavan // 4 // 


karmamayamalairyuktah trtiyah sakalah smrtah / 
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The textual descriptions of sings of Saktipata point to the fact that its impact 
can be felt at psycho-somatic levels of an individual. The body shows certain 
signs of Saktipata like falling unconscious or appearance of goose bumps etc. 
Trilocana Sivacarya notes some of these signs as; 

tatra tivratarena sadyomuktih tivrena| mirccha mandena kampah 
mandatarena romafjamityetat cihnataratamyam bhavatityarthah / p.183. cited 
from SP, Vol. III. Fn.7a, P.7. 

In some Saiddhantika sources they are mentioned as niradhikara and 
sadhikarana. See SP,Vol. II, verses 6-7; Acintyavisvasadakhya (AVS), T.7, 
p.81, niradhikarika in Siddhantasekhara, T.57, p.219. 

The sadhikarana is found divided in slightly different way in the SP and other 
Saiddhantika sources. The SP and AVS classify it into four categories. They 
are sabija, bijavarjita, sadhikara and niradhikara. According to the SP, the 
first one sabija is given for those who can observe post- initiatory codes of 
conducts (samayacara); whereas, the bijavarjita is given to those who can not 
follow them. By receiving the sadhikara initiation one gets eligible to do 
nitya, naimittika and kamya rituals. It is mainly given to sadhaka-s and 
acarya-s. The one who received nirbijadiksa becomes eligible to nitya rituals 
alone. Similarly, samayin and putraka are also not entitled to perform other 
than nitya and naimittika rituals. 

iyam caturvidha prokta sabija bijavarjita / 

sadhikara niradhikara yathavadabhidhiyate // 8 // 

samyacarasamyukta sabija jayate nrnam / 

nirbija tvasamarthanam samayacara varjita // 9 // 

nitye naimittike kamye yasya syadadhikarita / 

sadhikara bhaveddiksa sadhakacaryayoratah // 10 // 

nirbijadiksitanam tu thata samayiputrayaoh / 

nityamatradhikaritvaddiksa niradhikarika // 11 // 

atha nirbijika diksa dvidha bhedo nigadyate / 

sadyo nirvanada tvadya cirannirvanada para // 
prarabdhasafyitagamikakarmajalam visodhyate / 

yayatyanta viraktanam sadyo nirvanada tu sa // 


prarabdhakarmanam bhogad yaya muktim nirantram / 
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yanti baladayah seyam cirannirnanada bhavet // Siddhantagekhara, T. 57, p. 
220. 

Trilocana's commentary is as following; 

athasamarthanam baladindm samayacaravarjita yasau nirbija / sa ca 
dvividha sadyonirnanada asadyonirvanada ceti / tatra tavat sadyonirvana 
samsaradvisam vrddhanam vyadhitatmanam deharambhakarmadipasa- 
Sodhini / dvitiya dehapatanantaram moksapradi / 

kalagnyadini Saktyantam bhuvanani Satadvayam / XVII. 6; 

kalagnisamjnam ktismandam hatakam brahmavaisnave / 

raudram ca bhuvananyatra brahmandasthitani sat // 9-10a 

Siidrasyapi Sudratvapasubhavavyavartanacchivatvalaksnadvitiyajanma jatyu- 
ddharena bhavatityato diksitah Siidro na bhavati kintu Sivasamskarajatasya 
Sivatvasambhavat purvajanmavyapagamacca vedamantravyatiriktaSaivaman- 
tratantrasravanapujasu yogyata bhavati / 

nadvijoyujyate siddhya na ca nirvanamasnute / 

dvijopi hi yatastena kuryat dvijasattamam // 

nanu Sivasamskarajatyuddharacchudrasya dvijatvamasticet kimiti 
vedamantranadhikaratvam iti codye brahmanyam  brahmandajjatasyapi 
vaidikamantrairupanayanena samskrtasya vaidikadvijasyaiva vededhikarah 
karananugunakaryatvat tadvacchaivamantrasamskrtasya tadanugunadvijatva- 
siddhau tanmantrapujadavevadhikara ityupapannam / 

diksabhisekavan bhakto brahmanah samayasthitah / 

paranugrahavanvagmi siddhasiddhantaparagah // 11.2.// 
vadajalpavidandabhih paratantravighatakrt / 

sarvalaksanasampannah satyavadi drdhavratah / 

nirdoso yogavid dantah karmajnah kalavittamah / 

diksadisamskrtah santo vidvan akrodhano yuva // 

One of the predominant PZfcaratra treatise [$varasamhita speaks of three 
kinds of initiations namely, Para, Vyiiha and Vibhava diksa-s. However, the 
general purpose of these initiations is to make one eligible to do rituals 
prescribed in the text alone. 

evam diksa trayam capi dadyadekasya va kramat 
sarvaradhanayogyatvasiddhaye munipungavah // XX1. 460. // 


atha vaksyami satiksepat diksapiijadyanugraham / 


20 


21 


22 


23 
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Sisyadhikarasiddhyartham nirvanartham ca yoginam // X.1. // 
But according to Satvatasamhita, any one who craves to escape from the 
circle of birth and rebirth is eligible to receive initiation. Such a person has to 
observe gurukulavasa. 

samsarabhayabhitastu nirvanamabhivanjhati // XVI. 4 // 
vairaigyadhiracapalascirakalam gurorgrhe / 

samsthito dasabhavena khedodvegavivarjitah // 5 // 

diyante siddhayah sarvah ksiyante granthayopyatah / 
diksatvamevam diksayah dharmadharmahrdatmanah // X.2. // 
The Laksmitantra defines diksa as following; 

yad dyati kleéakarmadini ksayatyakhilam padam // 41.5 // 
ksapayitva malam sarvam dadati ca param padam / 

dikseti tena tatvajfair varnyate vedaparagaih // 6 // 

mandalam vidhinalikhya parivaravadarcitam / 

darSayet yamihacaryah samayi nama sa smrtah // Il. 41. // 

alikya mandalam purvam parivarasamayutam / 
darSayecchisyamacaryo yamasau samayi smrtah // XI. 3. // 
mandale devamaradhya sangamiurtim yathavidhi / 

darSayet svayamacaryah putrakonama sa smrtah // Il. 42 // 
pradarsya mandalam hutva mantranagnau yathavidhi / 

diksayet yam guruh Sisyam sadhakah sa tu mantrabhak // 11.43. // 
mandalaradhanahomavidhanatrakhilath kramat / 

diksayet yam guruh Sisyam sa tantrajfastu desikah // 11.44 // 
abhisiktastu vijneyo gururdhyanarcanadikrt // 11.45. // 

devantam brahmanasyoktam varmantam ksatriyasya tu / 
strinam devitinamasyat s@ mirtistasyakamada // X.63. // 

XL.1. 

yogapattamusnisam cakram caivanguliyakam // XI. 45. // 
adhikaram svakiyam ca tattvam casmai nivedayet / 

abde abdepicakartavya diksa Sisyesvanugrahat / 
yagairdvadasabhiryastu diksito'sau harih svayam // XI. 17. // 
sadhakasyanapatyasya daridrasya ca roginah / X. 20. // 

snapayet vidhivattatra yatha Sastrarthadarsitam / 


sampraptakalam manvano vedhayedadhikaravit // V1.p.35. // 
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Santike paustike caiva nitye naimittike tatha / 
rajabhisecane catva maholpatasya sambhave // 
devabimbapratisthayam jirnoddhare visesatah / 
mantradhikareca thata diksam kuryat prayatnatah // V1.p.45. // 
pp. 246-51. 
diksa tanne pratisthippan adhikaravidhistatah / 
mantradiksa prakaratte collunniha samasatah // 1.5 // 
see I. verses 6-14; 
samskrte mandape vahnim janippippui yathavidhi / 
svestamantreSasamyuktam mandale bhadrakadiyil // 1. 6 // 
kasayadiniraccoru kalagam piljayetsuddhith / 
Sisyam gavyamasippiccittandaraniya cagratah // 7 // 
irutti bhutasamharam srsti mantrodayadiyum / 
nyasafica pujayum ceyte mantrahstabhimarsanavum // 8 // 
mandalattil samarppiccu mantramiurttim pradarsyaca / 
tattvahomam prakurvita Sisyante dehasuddhaye // 9 // 
munpil milena nirrettu ghrtahutividhayaca / 
tatastatvaih prthivyadyaih ajyam homiccu Saktitah // 10 // 
nivrtyadyairancukondu kalayuktairapikramat / 
adyam svatmani yojiccu purnahutya pare suddih // 11 // 
samidadidravyahomam ceytu niskrtayestratah / 
Santyai tu pranavamkondum hutvajyam tavadantatah // 12 // 
homam muticcu tatratha dharanabhirvisodhite / 
ksetre ksetrajiiamayojiccundakkitattvavigraham // 13 // 
sakalikrtya kalagamati devagratoguruh / 
mantram kelppiccu Sisyannu tadacaranica Siksayet // 14 // 
As it is given in The Shorter Rutledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy 
"Eclecticism in philosophy is the construction of a system of thought 
combining elements of the established systems of previous age. The term 
‘eclecticism’ is derived from the Greek verb eklegein / eklegesthai : to pick 
out, choose or select." p.212. 
This idea is first presented at Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciencees Scociales 
in the equope through her paper "Other People's Ritual: Ritual Eclecticism in 
Early Medieval Indian Religious" in 2000. Her point in short is that rituals 
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served two purposes in religious traditions. It served as an “identifying 
markers that divided one religious community from another". She adds further 
"the group of insiders explicitly acknowledges that other have rituals and, and 
then enjoins or permits the practice of those rituals along with the rituals 
specific to the group itself." This readiness to see the rituals of others as non- 
sectarian or trans-sectarian and accommodate it into the repertoire of a 
religious group is called ritual eclecticism. Pp. 399-400. 

My Rituals and My Gods: Ritual Exclusiveness in Medieval India, p. 109. 
viprah kulinah krtasamskriyaughah svadhitavedagamatatvavetta / 
varnasramacaraparo dhidikso daksastapasvi gururastiko'stu // 
samyaksadhitamandape'tha janimajjvajvalyamananaloddipte 
svepsitamantradaivatasamijyabhyujjvalanmandale / 
kvathodadisusambhrtafijitaghatadhye diksaniyam guruh 

Suddham prasitagavyamantrarupaniya sthapayedagratah // 57// 
prthivyadipratisargavigrahavisuddhyutpattimantrodaya- 
nyasarceSakarabhimarsavidhibhih samsudhibuddhatmani / 

tatraradhitaman daladhigatadeveksattapunyoccaye- 

nvarabdhe'tha karotu tatvahavanam tatsamskriyarham suddhth // 58// 
hutvajyam munibhih Satam vihitabijasthaih prthivyadibhih / 59 a/ 

see the commentary on the 58" verse. It begins as "iti mandalanybhidhaya 
tatprasangat acaryakasiddhaye avasyakaraniyam diksa-vidhim 
sanksepenaha." 

see the Vivarana commentary on the same verse. "evam bahirangani 
sadhananyabhidhaya antarangani mantradiripani sadhanani vadantesam 
mantranam diksapirvakameva Srotavyatvat diksavidhanam sanksepena 
brite" 

adhikaravatim diksam atha vaksye samasatah / 

yaya yogyo bhavetcchisyah pratisthapakakarmani // 
vyakhyanamagamanafica yogabhyasam ca dharana / 

avasyakaryanyetani svagrhe na gurorgrhe // 

antyajam va Svapakam va nanumanyeta vaisnavah / 

This text is attributed to Nigamajnana II, a contemporary of SadaSiva, the last 
of the Vijayanagara emperors who reigned upto second half of the 16" 


century. See for more details T. Ganesan, Two Saiva Teachers of the 
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Sixteenth Century:Nigamajnana I and his Desciple Nigamapnana II, 
Introduction, pp. iv-vi. 

The seven sub-types of alaya are sthalakrama, prasada, prakara, gopura, 
mandapa, parivaralaya and vastu. The eight sub-types of bimba are pindika, 
miulalinga, balalinga, daivikalinga, arsalinga, manusalinga, banalnga and 
balipitha. The six types of images of Siva are bera, citra, citrabhasa, Sila, 
kunda and siddhanta. 

akalpantasthasnubhavenabhaktya devasyaivam sampratisthapitasya / 
prasadadisvangajirtiryadisya duddhrryatastam navangi karotu // 

TS, X11. 

cf. VimarSini comm. on TS, X1.97, masadadhikam prasadakaranakalascet 
niskramanam, tatorvakcet sankoca iti vikalpasya vibhagah / 

niskramanena vidhinatra tadantarange vaikalybhaji vitanotu yathapuram tat / 
sankocanena bahiraigavipadyadasca niskramanena cirakalacikirsitam cet // 
TS, X12 

balalayadisahitam kalaSaikakaryam cetidvidha'tra niskramanam smaranti / 
sankocanam svavibhavanigihanam syanniskramanakramamiha prathamam 
bravimi // TS, X1.3. 

Among the Agama-s Kamika, Karana and Vira deal extensively with the 
installation rituals of balalaya. Generally, ten kinds of balabimba are referred 
to in Saiddhanika scriptures. They are khadga, kirca,  citra, 
darpanapratibimba, kumbha, sthandila, mandala, paduka, pata and bhitticitra. 
see PM, XXI1.2; milaprasadabhagair navanilayamatah paficabhagatribhagaih 
panicasatairva. vidadhyat  susiravibhajite vahninertramSato va / 
pascatyadvaradese pavanadisigatam mulavesmanurupam / 

dvaram prakarabahye navanilayamatascocchrayam vesmayogyam / 
ksetradhipadipratiharakantair nirmalyadharyadigurittamantath / 

hutvaikaSah piirvamatho yathasaktyavrtya sarpirjuhuyadamibhih // X1. 12 // 
nirgatya vipran vidusah samtihya prasadya hemadisamarpanena / 

devam ca tattanmanuna pranamya krtanjalih karma nivedayeta // 19 // 
pujabimbamidam visnoh sthapitam purvasuribhih / 

anena diisanenadya disitam ceha vartate // 22 // 

dustabimbasya coddharah kartavya itisasanam / 


agamasya vayam kartum vyavasayamupasmahe // 23 // 
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atredam yadi kartavyam agamarthataya bhavet / 

bhavanto nonujanantu bhavemajnakaravayam // 24 // 

agre nisadya pranavena nadiyuktyaiva devabhidaya sthitah san / 
sajagradadyatmadasadibhinnaharalayadyatmadalagrakadyam // 41 // 
dhyatva kramat ksetramidam guharca- 

hrdamburut karnikamabjayugmamam / 

tarena tejastatitabhamanta- 

rastupikam vyapya ca miulacakrat // 42 // 

vikirya puspafjalimadinatha plutena visvag visuvatsaranya / 
prasarya samvyaptamidam bahisthaprakaranistham parikalpya tena // 43 // 
grastam samastam parivarajatam jalena minaniva samvibhavya / 
puspanjalim samhrtimudrayatra kurvan samahrtya tatah kramena // 44 // 
saptormipancambudhimatratarai- 

ramadhyaharapadamantaharam / 

aniya cantargatamandalantam 

prasadanistham ca nayet dasabhih // 45 // 
tridvyekamatrapranavaimayet tad- 

agarbhamapithamathanubimbam / 

akrsya bimbat tadapititattva — 

taraiscidatmanyakhilam tadantah // 46 // 
tatkaramakalapratibodhanante 

tatropavistah susamahitatma / 

samadhisahkocanamuktanitya 

nivartya tasmin sakalam suyojya // 47 // 

tad bimbakumbhavaprthak prthak ca 
vyapyabhisicyapyayatattvatarath / 

tattatvakumbhena punaésca taistat 

vyapyaharet va pratimahrdabye // 48 // 

tattadvibhitya bahirangatonta- 

rangadap itikramato vikrsya / 


samyojya bimbasthacidatmanimam 


59 
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cinmatramakalpya niretu catah // 49 // 
gehe jirnetha devese tattvani sakalanyapi / 


devatascasamayojya saikocam va samacaret // 


Chapter Seven 


THE POST- TANTRASAMUCCAYA PHASE OF KERALA 


TRADITION OF TANTRA 
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The TS continues its successful saga for last five centuries by 
exerting its mighty influences over all brahmanical tantric traditions of 
Kerala. One of the major reasons for this is that the metaphysical 
speculations and the ritual format laid down in it are so flexible that they 
can be applied in all forms of vaidika- tantrika-smarta worship in general. 
No other ritual manual had ever won such a trust and credibility of 
practicing priests and followers of smarta-vaidika tantrism in the religious 
and textual history of Kerala. So the emergence of the TS is indeed a 
milestone in the socio-cultural-religious history of Kerala. It cannot be said 
that such a text of high status invariably yielded positive outcomes alone in 
the long run; but there are negative impacts also. The obvious undesirable 
outcome is that it caused to degrade and die out other divergent 
brahmanical tantric traditions of Kerala. It is from within this broader 
context that the achievement and lasting influences of the TS are analyzed 


here. 


It is imperative to know the structure and logic behind the 
arrangement of contents of the TS. And also what it is aimed to achieve as 
a text and tradition by setting a standard procedure for temple ritual cult. 
Answer for these natural questions can be found if the TS is looked at 


through different perspectives or in other words, by taking its socio- 
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cultural and political milieu into consideration. Because the fact is that as 
every text, the TS also reflects existing political scenario and raises 
concerns about some of such changing realities of time. All these points 
can be established one by one with adequate evidences from text itself. 


Let us start with the fundamentals i.e., structure and contents of the TS. 
The Structure and Content of Tantrasamuccaya 


The TS contains twelve chapters and they are constructed exactly 
in the order of rituals of construction of a new temple. The first six 
chapters are dealing with installation rituals and the next three are on 
procedures of worship (puja), details of materials placed in pots 
(sanghatadravya-s) and rituals of festival (utsava), respectively. The 
rituals of jirnoddhara are explained in the eleventh patala and remaining 


details on measurement of utensils etc. are given in the last chapter. 


In the pre-TS manuals like PM, SN and VS the chapters do not 
follow a specific order and are arranged randomly. For example the first 
eight chapters in the PM describe the procedures to be followed while 
selecting an appropriate land for construction of a new temple and up to 
lingalaksanaviddhi. The very next chapter deals with installation rituals 
but contextually it is bound to explain the ritual procedures of tantric 


initiation in full detail. The entire chapter is devoted to that end. Again the 
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focus is turned back to installation rituals resuming with jaladhivasa. But 
overall, the chapters follow a logical sequence in the PM. But it is not so 
in the case of the SN, although it closely follows the PM in structure to a 
great extent. It begins with the general rules of ritual (arcanaviddh1) then 
it provides the details of various mantra-s (mantrasadhanapatala), general 
rules of tantric fire worship, details of mudra-s etc. The rituals of initiation 
come next and temple-oriented ritual observances begin with eleventh 


chapter. 


In short, the chapters in the TS follow a convincing logical 
sequence whereas in pre-7S manuals chapters are relatively less 
sequential. The TJS is more practitioner-friendly, as the logical 
arrangement of contents in practical manuals makes the application of 


rituals much easier. 
Eclectic Nature 


Another important point is that the TS is not a text of any particular 
tantric cult. It is an eclectic ritual manual; for it deals with system of 
worship of several tantric cults. The ritual specifications of seven 
brahmanical deities share more or less equal space in the TS, though the 


Panicaratra cult of Vaisnavisam predominates. 
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The Aim of Composition 


Through the TS the author seeks to provide a general, at the same 
time distinct, structure and procedures of temple rituals of seven deities. 


As he states at the very beginning: 
Sri$eSaseSaharisumbhajidambikeya 
vighnesabhitapatinamavibhinnabhiimnah / 
vaksye parasya purusasya samanartpa- 
marcavidhim saha prthak ca visesayuktam // 1.3 // 


"the ritual procedures seemingly compatible with that of Visnu are given 
together, at times specifically." It can be seen that early pre-TS manuals 
either deal with a cult of temple worship of a single deity 1.e., Visnu or 
Siva. As per the available evidences the KS is the first text to deal with the 
cult of seven deities. But there the rituals of these deities are dealt with in 
seven separate sections. Structurally the TS has taken one step ahead of the 
KS as it deals with the cult of seven deities together. The PB also follows 
the same mode of presentation. Later writers followed this paradigm, 
particularly those who belonged to the same tradition i.e., the authors of the 


P.Anu, K.Anu and T.Anu. 
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The Advantages and Disadvantages of Generalization 


The generalization has its own advantages and disadvantages as 
well. As else were in India, professional priests of Kerala also are not 
interested in in-depth study of a ritual manual, such as locating a text 
within genre and subjecting it to textual analysis as scholars do. And they 
do not even hesitate to apply same standard model for worship of other 
deities, who fall outside the purview of seven brahmanical deities. So the 
disadvantages or demerits of a ritual manual are not at all matters of 
concern for ritualists, but they are domain of academic scholars. The 
demerits and technical flaws of the TS can be discerned only through 
thorough study and comparison of philosophical foundations and ritual 
peculiarities of each tantric cult. What strikes at first sight while going 
through the TS is that the author was not interested to note the subtle 
nuances of cult-specific practices and philosophical underpinnings. His 
only concern seems to provide a general practical structure to rituals of 
deities of varying cults. For example; in the seventh chapter the TS 


enumerates deities to be worshipped in pithapija. 


gurinudag daksinato ganesam prapijya 
pithasya yajedadhastat / 

adharasaktim prakrtim ca kurmam 
svamantrato' nantavasundhare ca_ // VII.37. // 


After worshiping guru and Ganapati on the left and right side of 


the pitha respectively, adharagakti, millaprakrti, adikiirma and ananta are 
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to be worshipped from base to upwards. Generally, these are the deities to 
be worshipped in the pithapija in the worship of seven deities according 
to the TS. In the pre-7S manuals that principally deal with the cult of Siva 
alone, some of the above divinities do not find place in the worship of 
throne. The order of divinities given in the PM and SN are adharaSakti, 
ananta and yogapitha respectively. Notably, the yogapitha is not 
mentioned in the PP. So it shows that the other divinities form part of 
pithapiija in TS do not find space in the pre-TS pro-Saiddhantika rituals 
manuals. Theologically, the throne represents the hierarchy of Saiva 
cosmos according to Saiva ritual manuals. In this context Goodall's 
observations deserve special mention. He observes that kiirma has no 


. J . . 
place in the Saiva cosmos. He writes: 


Most descriptions of AdharaSakti mention not just that she is 
white, but that she is as white as the milk-ocean, or, in 
Pancaratra accounts, that she is close to the 'milk-ocean', being 
placed there (among other entities) in the space between the penis 
and the navel, which is where one is to imagine the milk-ocean 
(e.g. Jayakhyasamhita 12:2-4, Laksmitantra 36:2-8). The epithet 
ksirodavarna may therefore be a relic of a memory that this is a 


Vaisnava borrowing, since the milk-ocean, and also the kurma 
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(placed just above AdharaSakti in the Paficaratra accounts just 
mentioned), has no place at the bottom of a Saiva cosmos. The 


= ; : ae 1 
Kurma, however may have an earlier independent origin [. . .]. 


This is just a one example and there are many such doctrinal disparities in 


ritual model proposed by the TS. 
The Political Milieu and Inclinations of Tantrasamuccaya 


The TS was composed at a time when the orthodox brahmanical 
values and the ideologies bhakti movement were increasingly influencing 
the religious views of general mass. Temples were changing from 


religious centers to influential political power centers. 


The political inclination of the TS is obvious in its defense against 
the emergence or acceptance of non-brahmanical priestly class. The first 
and foremost evidence of this nature can be found in the description of 
defining characteristics of an ideal acarya itself. The verse runs as 


following: 


viprah kulinah krtasamskriyaughah svadhitavedagamatattavetta / 
varnasramacaraparo' dhidikso daksastapasvi garurastiko' stu // 1.5 // 
Here the verse begins by stating that the acarya must be a brahmin 


(viprah). Though generally the ritual manuals on temple observances are 
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written and intended for brahmin priests, they tend to highlight the rest of 
specific qualities other than his caste.’ There must be some explicit reason 
for the author to bring it first among other essential qualities. This may be 


attributed to several socio-political circumstances of that time. 


Similarly, in the context of prescribing the place from where the 
fire is to be brought for fire worship, texts generally refer to three sources 
namely aranisambhava, arkaSsmaja and brought from vipravasthya 


(brahmins abode). 


vipravasathyam nibhrtopanitam arakkasmajam 
varanisambhavam va / 
havyadamadaya nidhaya nabhau kravyadabhagam 
nirrtau nirasyet // TV.43 // 
Here, the fire that is to be brought from brahmins house’ is the last 
choice according to pre-TS texts. Instead the preferences are given to that 
fire which came out as result of churning arani-s or suryakanta stones. 


For example; the preferable fires according to the VS are : 


mathitam manijam vatha Srotriyagarajam tu va // VII. 29. // 
§aravenagnimaniya tamastrena tu Sodhayet / 


It appears that here the author of the TS deliberately reversed the 


order, which points to his particular concern for brahmanical dominance 
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in the ritual observances. These are the direct evidences to show how the 
TS became an influential ritual manual by adhering strongly to core the 


orthodox brahmanical ideologies. 


The author's efforts to bring the diverse religious cultures under the 
brahmanical control bore fruit with the emergence of the SS composed by 
his son and disciple Cennas Sankaran Namputirippadu. The SS is not a 
master craft since it lacks many qualities of a ritual manual and 
incomplete in several respects. Even if it is modeled on his father's 
magnum opus, it is far below to the TS in its literary standards and 
quality. Moreover it is not at all user-friendly and not up to the 
expectations of thinking priestly class. It can be seen as an attempt to 
bring all the cults of worships into brahmanical fold and to extend 


religious territories. 


The above discussion unfolds several factors that together made the 
TS a more influential ritual manual. Among them the most important one 
is that it appeals to the ideologies of upper castes. The royal patronage is 


also a vital reason for its everlasting success. 
Later Phase of the Tantrasamuccaya Tradition: Texts and Authors 


The post-TS phase is marked by the emergence of a new genre of 


literary works called Anusthana-s. As the name suggests more importance 
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is given in these texts to rituals. The TS is not only a text but also a 
tradition. Its ideologies and value systems are carried further by his two 
disciples mainly through their writings. Among the known disciples of 
Vimarsini commentator Sankaran Nampitiripadu,  Vivarana 
commentator Kainikkara Krsnan Namputiripadu and the disciple of 
former Puliyanntr Narayanan Namputiri, who has been mentioned earlier 
as an author and commentator of several prominent works, are considered 
to be carriers of the TS tradition. The Vivarana commentator is known to 
have had two disciples namely Tozanur Narayana and Karuttapara 
Narayana. The works of these two evidently follow the line of tradition of 
Vivaranakara thoroughly. So these two authors also can be included into 
the line of preceptors. Another work fall within the same tradition is the 
P.Anu. .It is not yet known how he is linked with the preceptorial line of 


the TS. 


The Other Anusthana-s and their Importance 


There are numerous Anusthana-s like the three mentioned above 
namely, Sivanusthana’, Vaisnavatantranusthana’, and 
TantraSesasamuccayanusthana.° They also post date the TS and evidently 
follow the structure and content of the TS or its commentators. The only 


striking difference is that the TS is metrical in style whereas the 
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Anusthana-s are written in prose. Another point is that though the TS 
represents a particular ritual tradition, it could cut across all the 
boundaries and got welcomed within all familial traditions as an authentic 
work. The Anusthana-s, on the other hand, never enjoyed this all- 
agreeable status but remained being confined within those familial 


traditions alone. 


Irinnalakkuda Tradition 


It is to be remembered that Irinnalakkuda tantric tradition is the 
only one of its kind without being superseded by the authority and 
increasing influences of the TS even now. There might be some reason for 
not being influenced by the TS, but it is not known for now. The families 
that belong to this territory of brahmin settlement follow distinct ritual 


procedures, which diverge in many points with that of the TS. 


The textual roots of such a distinct tradition can be traced if there 
are enough textual sources available for analysis. But unfortunately none 
of them is available as easily as other texts do. That does not mean there 
are no textual sources at all, but accessibility of texts matters. As a part of 
fieldwork present researcher interviewed several members of tantric 
families, but the result was totally disappointing. When asked about the 


sources of rituals, they hesitatingly refer to some Anusthana-s that they 
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still keep in their main households away from the eyes of public. But the 
Tarananallur Padmanabhan Namputiri- who is considered to be a living 
authority on this tradition and a genuine scholar- is an exception. In a 
personal conversation he unhesitatingly disclosed that the VS and NA are 
the major source texts of his familial tradition. The only written record of 
this tradition accessible today, but to a select few, is a notebook prepared 
by Pantal Vaidikan Damodaran Nampitiri, who is a vedic priest by 
profession. And his family is credited to have produced a line of vedic 
priests for generations. But he has participated in numerous installation 
and renovation rituals performed by most of tantrin-s of Irinnalakkuda 
brahmin village. So his direct contact with several families, there by their 
ritual traditions and his practical experience equipped him to record the 
rituals in a systematic and legible manner. He set out to do this solely out 
of his curiosity. After he finished writing, many of who vehemently 
opposed initially, were desperately in need of it. And many of them keep a 
photocopy of the notebook in their secret possessions. So, due to scarcity 
and inaccessibility of other authentic first-hand sources nothing can be 


stated conclusively on this tradition and its historical roots. 


According to a survey recently conducted by the organization of 


nn 


tantrin-s within the Irinnalakkuda brahmin settlement, there are 24 
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families of tantrin-s. Out of them 21 families are of Yajurvedin-s. These 


families are: 


1. Veluttedattu Padinjare Tarananalltir Mana 
2. Tekkiniyattu Tarananallur Mana 
3. Kitangasseri Tarananalltr Mana 
4. Nedumbilli Tarananallur Mana 

5. Nakaramannu Mana 

6. Animangalattu Mana 

7. Kavanattu Mana 

8. Payyappilli Mana 

9. Muriyattu Nakarnu Mana 

10. Tekkedam (Nandyarvalli) 

11. Azakattu Mana 

12. Kundil Mallisseri Mana 

13. Erannutr Mana 

14. Pazangamparambu Mana 

15. Cerumukku Mana 

16. Vatakketattu Tamarappilli Mana 


17. Kalleli Tamarappilli Mana 
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These families are said to be traditionally tantrin-s for several 
generations. The rest of the four families are said to have received the 


authority in recent past. They are: 


18. Kuziyeli Nakarnnu Mana 
19. Kaimukku Mana 
20. Pambumekkatu Mana 
21. Tanniyil Matiyatu Mana 
The three families of Rgvedin-s are; 
22. Anamparambu Mana 
23. Meledattu Mana 
24. Murkkanattu Mana (Kaimukku) 

The ritualistic traditions inherited by these families are distinct 
from that of the TS tradition. The differences between the ritual practices 
of these two traditions are very wide and cannot be limited within the 
scope of the present thesis. Historically, Irinnalakkuda is one the earliest 
brahmin settlements in Kerala and their religious customs are unique to 
some extent from other vedic branches. And while going through the 
available manuscripts of their ritual manuals one is inclined to think that it 
might the earliest of all tantric traditions in Kerala. It can be stated in the 
light of the available evidences that broadly the tantric traditions of Kerala 


nN 


can be divided into two namely, TS and Irinnalakkuda streams. 
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The Post-Tantrasamuccaya Kerala Tantra Scenario 


In a broad sense, the present day ritual scenario of Kerala cannot be 
said as being totally based on the 7S although this statement contrasts 
with the general perception. Though the general outline of the systems of 
worship throughout Kerala appears similar, there are variations in the 
order, mantra-s, number and presentation of mudra-s and even in the 
number and order of offerings (upacara-s). There are regional and 
conceptual variations also. Particularly day-to-day temple rituals, customs 
of festivals etc. have regional variations and are predicated on certain 
indigenous beliefs and customs. That means certain customs are outside 
purview of textual traditions. For some there is a textual basis but for 
others the oral tradition is the source and authority. The only occasion in 
which the rituals performed adhering to rules and regulations laid down in 
the TS to a great extent is at the time of consecration of new temples as 


well as renovation rituals. 


The post- TS period witnessed certain reforms in the ritual practices 
of Kerala. Reforms are mainly characterized either by inclusion of new 
elements into ritual repertoire and exclusion of certain rituals. Some of the 
rituals are modified. Among the revised rituals, some find their first 


appearance in the TS and later they became part of tantric practices, while 
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others evolved after the period of the TS. Many evidences of expansion of 
repertoire or gross and subtle modifications of rituals that marked the 
post-TS period can be cited from texts themselves. But the most 


significant and prevalent ones are taken up here for the analysis. 
i) Inclusion of the New Ritual Elements 


The installation of the flag mast (dhvajapratistha) is an example for 
introduction of new rituals. The undeniable fact is that the actual practice 
of rituals precedes textual encoding. In the pre-TS ritual manuals the flag 
mast (dhvaja) is erected at the time of flag hoisting in festival and 
removed after the festival rituals over. There is no textual reference in the 
pre-TS manuals to rituals for installing flag mast permanently. It first 
appears in the TS (in second half of the sixth chapter (verses 116-140) and 
later it is found to have included in the post- TS manuals as an important 


ritual. 
a. Bahuveravidhana 


The word vera / bera means body. So the bahuvera means 
numerous bodies of a deity. Generally, the materials prescribed for 
sculpting the idols of deities constitute Sila (rock), ratna (jewel), loha 


(metal), daru (wood), mrt (clay), alekhya (painting) and katusarkkara 
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(mix of several materials of medicinal properties). If the idol is made up 
of other than first three materials,® the ritual constituents like bathing, 
rubbing etc. could not be performed on it. In such instances some small 
icons representing the deity is installed within the sanctum sanctorum. 
The place where this method of worshipping a number of icons of the 
same deity except the major one is called to have being following 
bahuveravidhana. Usually, in most of temples of bahuveravidhana in 
Kerala the numbers of additional bera-s constitute three. The additional 
two icons except the main one are generally called karmabimba and 
utsavabimba. The daily, incidental and other rituals vary in these temples 


and are relatively much complicated. 


It is not so easy to make an idol with clay in comparison to other 
materials. There are several texts including pre-TS, prescribing the 
elaborate process by which idols with clay can be made. The pre-TS texts 
that deal with the bahuveravidhana are the SN, ISGP and VS. 
Interestingly, the PM and KS do not deal with this. In the TS, at the end of 
the eleventh chapter one could see detailed discussion on the silapratistha 
and renovation rituals of bahuveravidhana. Among the post-TS ritual 


manuals some deal with these rituals while some other not. 
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It is generally discussed under the title SiJapratistha. Here Sula 
means scaffold permanently made up of wooden sticks and pieces and 
coconut fibers. Once the model of the deity is prepared by fixing the 
wooden stakes and coconut fibers, it is installed inside the sanctum 
sanctorum. Then the remaining sculpting works such as administration of 
clay and finishing it in a perfect shape are done on that stake. If the idol is 
of katuSarkkarayoga, many materials of medicinal properties in addition to 


clay added so as to make a paste by which idol is made. 


b. ASvatthopanayana & Mrdangopanayana 


Generally it is held that it is only human beings are divided by 
castes. But the fact is that sentient and insentient beings are also found 
divided in caste lines. In the ritual manuals, one of easy references of 
caste divisions attributed to insentient objects is linked with classification 
of lands. The plot in which the temple is to be built is classified into four, 
emulating the caste divisions, based on the fertility and other preferable 


qualities. 


In the aSvatthopanayana, one of the rites of passage, the investiture 
ceremony (upanayana) is performed on a banyan (aSvattha) tree. The 
banyan tree, which is subjected to investiture, is usually the one that 


stands in front of the sanctum sanctorum. This is in practice even today 
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and done with great religious fervor. After the upanayana is over the 
marriage between the banyan tree and neem (nimba) tree is also held. This 


ritual is not found in the mainstream ritual manuals of Kerala. 


Generally, the rituals of asvatthopanayana, as it is widely in 
practice today in Kerala consist of two days. But according to certain 
ritual manuals it can be performed within a day in short. On the previous 
day the asvatha along with a neem tree is installed with rituals of 
installation of a bimba. It is to be noted that the rituals are predominantly 
Vaisnava in nature and installation rituals by which the trees are installed 
are of Visnu of Pafcaratra cult. But here rituals are comparatively simple 
but all the core elements of installation are integrated into this ritual 
model. In fact the aSvatthopanayana does not form part of tantric ritual 
manuals and practices but generally, it forms part the generic texts, 


Grhyasutra-s. It is performed by the tantrin-s in temples of Kerala. 


On the second day, the sixteen rites of passage (sodaSasamskara-s) 
as prescribed in the Grhyasutra texts are done to both trees but priority is 
given to the asvattha. During the rituals of upanayana, all constituent 
elements that form part of upanayana of a brahmin boy are also done to 
the asvatha, exactly in the same manner. At the end, after the performance 


of remaining rites, the marriage between the asvattha and nimba trees is 
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also held. The asvattha which undergoes these rites of passage is 
considered divine and abode of divinely bodies. There are certain 
conventional rules and regulations to be followed once this ritual is done 
to the aSvattha. A light should be lit under it every day as it is done in the 
sanctum sanctorum. Both of the trees or their branches should not be cut 
off by using shaft or any such cutting tools. If they happen to be uprooted 
by any natural cause, they have to be left in the funeral fire which is 


worshipped by the mantra of nirmalyadharin. 


Similarly, in the mrdangopanayana the upanayana, rite of passage, 
is done to the mrdanga- a musical instrument- (mizavu in Malayalam). In 
this the rituals are of Saiva by nature. The Nandin is invoked and 
worshipped in the mrdanga after the performance of upanayana. At the 
end of the ritual the artist places mrdanga on the throne temporarily made 


of rice, paddy and cloth and plays it for a while. 
c. Re-defined Role of the Astrologer 


One of the major turning points in the post-TS scenario is over 
emphasis on astrological predictions. This shift took the cult far away 
from its basic ideologies and practices, because many of the remedies 


prescribed by astrologers are in stark contrast with central ideologies of 
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tantrism. The only role attributed to an astrologer with regard to the 
temple matters is to prescribe the right muhurta. The TS explicitly refers 


to this in the context of installation. The verse is as following; 


tatropavigya sakalikrtacarcitatma samprinitasvaguruvaryagana- 

dhinathah / 

vipran pratarpya tapaniyagavadidatva mauhurtikottamasamukta- 

viviktalagne // VI. 38 // 
Here the word "mauhurtikottamah" denotes the proficient astrologer. And 
as the name itself indicates prescribing the right muhurta is only thing 
expected of him in this specific context. But the present day scenario is 
such that tantrin-s are not well equipped and confident enough to suggest 
any possible solutions in the instance of occurrence of any untoward 
incidents. Even when the situation demands their timely intervention and 
waiting for down to earth suggestions over simply and complicated issues, 
they never consult tantric scriptures that offer several practical solutions 
for many of the issues. On the other hand, invariably they stress on 
seeking an astrologer's help for every problem, sometimes even for trivial 
matters. It can be inferred that the fear of being susceptible to humanly 
mistakes keep away tantrin-s from suggesting any practical solution in 


such instances. 
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The astrological predictions are mostly based on three texts namely 
PraSnanusthana, Pragsnamarga and Krsniya. This over dependence on 
astrology often did harm to the temple customs and ritual cult, as it can be 
understood from the words of temple authorities and devotees. The only 
way ahead of tantrin-s, and to some extent to temple authorities, is to get 


educated on rich textual and oral tantric traditions. 
d. Verpatupuja 


The verpatupuja is the one of the ritual remedies suggested by 
astrologers for freeing the deity out of the clutches of evil spirits or spirits 
of dead in general that possesses the body of the deity. The verpatu is a 
ritual in which these evil spirits are invoked from the body of the deity 
into a tiny image of Visnu and pleased with certain ritual procedures. 
Subsequently they are dissolved into salagrama stone representing Visnu. 
The ritual by which the spirits are thus dissolved is called sayujyapuja. 
Commonly it is held that these spirits possess the body of the deity when 
the rituals and other religious performances within temples are not 
observed properly. The signs that foretell a deity is possessed by spirits 
are (i) the testimony of devotees that they no longer feel the divine 
presence (ii) unprecedented events that badly affects the life of those who 


are associated with temple administration (iii) financial crisis and (iv) 
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waning influences of temple over community. No theoretical justification 
can be given to this ritual. Because the deity is said to be above all these 
influences and conceptually both deity and spirits belong to different 
planes in a cosmological hierarchy. Here one could see the clash of two 
diametrically opposite concepts. The end result is that ignorance prevails. 
It is to be stated that astrologers have a crucial role to play in showing the 
right path to the religious followers and abstaining from spreading 


superstitions. 


ii) Disappearing Rituals 


The ritual practices subjected to gradual disappearance are 
dhyanasankoca and bali offerings such as jaya, vijaya, durga and 


kaumara-balj-s. 


a. Dhyanasankoca 


The visualization process of the dhyanasankoca and its purposes in 
the context of jirnodhara are dealt with at greater length in the previous 
chapter. The dhyanasankoca is performed for some other reasons other 
than the one discussed earlier. For instance, if some areas of sanctum 
sanctorum are to be repaired or reconstructed and it can be finished within 
a month, the dhyanasankoca is prescribed. Unlike the visualization 


procedures of bimbodhara ritual, here process slightly varies and new 
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elements in visualization are also added. Once all the constituent elements 
and beings surrounding the temple complex is brought to heart center of 
the deity, as performed prior to jivavahana, acarya has to visualize two 
lotuses, just above and below at heart center of the deity. Once it is done 
in imagination, he has to move on to next procedure as to visualize 
ambrosia oozing continuously from the upper lotus and getting the deity 
who is situated at the middle of lotuses drenched with the showering. 
While doing this acarya has to find himself being seated at the petals of 
lower lotus (adhahpadma). Visualizing so for a while (muhurtamatram) 
acarya imaginatively comes out of the lower lotus and covers the idol 
with a piece of cloth and fastens it with kiirca. Then the doors of sanctum 
sanctorum are closed for maintenance work. The deity gets drenched till 
the construction works are over and subsequent rituals are performed. The 
deity is not worshipped during these days till the reparatory works are 


over. The TS beautifully describes the procedure as following: 


visvagjagarite vikrsya bahirangadantarangadapi / 

svasminneva suyojite svavibhavonmese cidekatmani // 
urdhvadhah kramato' tra padmayugalam dhyatva tadavarakam / 
svecchasaktivibhavitam prthagatah 

sambhavya cadmodbhidam // 11.99 // 


tatradharasaroruhagradalamadhyasyordhvapadmodarat— 
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Scyotadbhih paritarpya devamupaharaihscitsudhatmakath / 

tasmadeva tadiyamirdhni nipatantimavikasam sudha- 

dharam sadhu vibhavya tanmukulitam 

kuryad bahisthombyyam // 100 // 

urdhvabjena tadambujam kabalitam krtvavataryatha tat 

samvestya trigunatmakena maparenaraksya castraujasa / 

svasmin svoditacitsiraprasaravisrantya sthitorcam vram 

vastradyaih pariraksya taksabhiridam vesmaniyjasa karayet // 101 // 
But it is observed in the KP that in some familial traditions acarya 
removes the covering every evening after the day's maintenance work and 
worships the deity as usual. And every day at the end of the ritual sankoca 


. : : : 9 
visualizations are done and protected by covering. 


Surprisingly, for unknown reasons this ritual procedure is totally 
extinct now. The present generation of tantrin-s are aware of this 
procedure but they did not have heard of it performed by any of their or 
other family members anywhere in Kerala. Most likely, it might not have 
been done for the last two centuries. This is one of the ritual procedures 


one could see only in texts but not in actual practice. 
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b. Bali Offerings 


The peculiar bali offerings namely, jaya, vijaya, durga and 
kaumarabali-s are offered to Visnu, Siva, Durga and Skanda respectively. 
The jayabali is simply an extended version of utsavabali. But the 
pantheon of deities to whom the bali is offered are comparatively larger. 
The actual ritual procedures of jayabali start on previous day, on which 
prasadasuddhi rituals and worship of percussion instruments are 
performed as preliminary rites by the tantrin. After the vadyapuyja, tantrin 
has to play the instruments himself in a prescribed manner for a while. 
Then the experts of respective instruments will do the rest. By playing the 
instruments it is believed that the deities will be intimated about the 
ensuing ritual and taking it as token of invitation they will participate in it. 


In another sense it is a kind of invitation. 


Some deities are specific only to jayabali, that they are not 
worshipped either in daily worship or Sribhitabali or utsavabali. Its main 
purpose is to please vastudevata-s who inhabit the temple complex. As 
mentioned earlier, many ways it is similar to ustasavabali. But the major 
difference is that after offering bali to the dikpala-s a boundary with 
cooked rice is also made between space of each dikp4ala-s. It is called as 


dandu (stick) in Malayalam. And when offerings to dikpala-s are over, 
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there will have made a boundary around the temple made of cooked rice 
more or less equal to the height of the pitha-s of dikpala-s. The 
remarkable feature is the space between Indra (East) and Agni (South 
East) is left alone in the half way. At the end of worship of deities of inner 
circle, this vacant space is also filled with same cooked rice and cut with a 
bunch of darbha grass soon after performance of some rituals. It is called 
dandumurikkal in Malayalam and at this juncture alone devotees are 
allowed to enter into the inner circle of the temple and pay their 
obeisance. This is really a visual treat, but on the other side very 
expensive too. It is held conventionally that if a person happens to cut or 


cross the dandu accidently or deliberatively he will not die soon.'° 


It is not known why this mode of worship is also gone extinct, may 
be due to financial constraints. The other three bali-s 1.e., vijayaball, 
durgabali and kaumarabali are not known to have performed for last two 


generations. 
iii) Modification of Rituals: the Balalayapratistha 


The balalayapratistha is mentioned in all ritual manuals of Kerala 
but current mode of practice has got no textual sanction. It is prescribed in 


the instance if maintenance works have to be done to the prasada. In that 
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case the texts prescribe to build a temporary makeshift similar in shape 
within the temple compound.’ Then jiva from bimba is invoked into 
kalaSa and joined to new bimba while installing it in the balalaya. After 
the invocation is over the main bimba is protected being covered with 
wooden cage or any other prescribed materials. But what is in practice 
nowadays widely is bimba along with pitha uprooted from the sanctum 
sanctorum and taken it to ba/alaya and installed there. Remarkably, there 
is not textual sanction for this. But it has become a fashion nowadays. 
This might be in all probability a post-TS phenomenon. Financial 
constraint may be the major reason because all that is done while the time 
of consecration of new prasada or bimba has to be done in the case of 
balalayapratistha also. So the financial burden is double-fold and many of 


the temples of law income could not afford this. 


To conclude, these are major changes that mark post-TS ritual 
scenario in Kerala. But this does not tell complete story of changes that 
took over temple-oriented ritualistic traditions. For want of space many of 
complex and subtle ritual elements are not included in the discussion. 
Most of these changes that could not be traced in texts are part of oral 
tradition. So, oral tradition exceeds all the boundaries of textual tradition. 


Therefore, any study that purports to record the inner and outer working 
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mechanisms of a ritualistic tradition has to pay considerable attention to 


characteristically ever dynamic and constantly evolving oral tradition also. 
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Notes 


Pancavaranastava of Aghorasivacarya: A Twelfth- century South Indian 
Prescription for the Visualization of Sadasiva and his retinue, p.117. 
According to the PM the necessary qualities of a acarya are as following: 
aryavartasamudbhavo vinayavan vagmi kulino yuva 

medhavi kuSalah kriyasu visayesvandhah Sucir dharmikah / 
pratyutpannamatissivagamarato daksastapasvi satam 

manyo devagurudvijagnisuparambhakto bhavetsadhakah // 1. 12.// 

In another place it is said that; 

bhaktastapasvi dhanavan pragantah siddhantadiksaksapitaghasuddhah 
kartum pratisthamucitastatoham diksam pravaksye prathamam samasat // IX. 
8. // 

Here word avasathya is interpreted by Kuzikkadu and K.P.C Anjujan 
Bhattatirippadu as kitchen. 

IFP. T. 825. 

IFP.T. 907. 

IFP. T.807. 

pratima yoni bhedena paficadha parikirtita / 

Sailam ratnam tatha lauham daravam martikam thata // 

pratima’ stavidha smrteti bhagavate / sodheti siddhantasare / VimarSsini, TS. 
XI. 112. 

tatra manilohasilapratimah ekaberavidhanena sthapyah / itara bahuveravidha- 
nena / tatramurariraha- ekaberam silalohamanijam sarvadevesyate / mrddaru- 
jam thatalekhyam bauveramiti sthitih // iti / ibid. 

Sixth edition, p.146. 

See PB, Third edition, pp. 296-330. 

The exact location, measurement and other details to be observed while 
constructing is balalaya is given almost in similar fashion in pre-TS ritual 
manuals. In the 21" chapter PM lays down rules as it has to be built in iSana 
direction. 

aisanyam disi tasya gehamabhitah krtva navam mandiram / 

tatparsve caturasrakam ca puratah kuryat punarmandapam // | // 


miulaprasadabhagaimavanilayamatah panicabhagastribhagath / 
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panicamSairva vidadhyat susiravibhajite vahninetramSato va // 
pascatyadvaradese pavanadisigatam milavesmanurupam / 

dvaram prakarabahye navanilayamatascocchrayam vesma yogyam // 2 //; 

cf. KS, 

aindresanavibhage va somesanandare'pi va | 

krtva kasthamayam geham mahatvam prakarabahyatah // 
nage Sese' thava milaprasadasyanurupatah / 
prasadabhimukhadvaram tadagre mandapam subham // 
miulalaya' daksinabhagasamstham 
mandapam Silpibhiralpabimbam 
prakalpayellauhikamanghripam va // TS, X14. // 

The Agama-s prescribe several materials by which the balabimba can be 
made. They include metal, piece of rocks, wood and _ clay. 
lohagailakujairbalaliigamevam vidhiyate / Kamika. It is not necessary to 
have a new idol installed in ba/alayapratistha. There is a provision that other 
secondary materials representing idol can also be used. For example; khadga 
(sword), kiirca tied by darbha grass, darpana (mirror), kumbha, (pot) 
sthandila, mandala (diagram), patam (piece of cloth), bhitticitra (wall 
painting) can be used as representatives. 
khadge ca kiircabimbe ca darpane pratibimbake / 
kumbhe ca sthandilecaiva mandale paduke' pi va // 
pate va bhitticitre va balalingarthakam yajet / 
phalakaih pafijaram krtva samyagrakset / ekadi nityam dipanivedyam ca 
dargayet / P. Anu, P. 402. 


SECTION THREE 


TRANSMISSION: FORMAL AND 


INFORMAL METHODS 


Chapter Eight 


INFORMAL TRANSMISSION: HISTORICAL CONTEXT 
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In the previous section a general outline of distinct nature of Kerala 
tantric rituals are given. In this chapter an attempt is made to look at how 
the traditional wisdom is imparted to next generation of tantrin-s, mostly 
based on the evidences gleaned from textual as well as oral sources. As is 
known there are formal and informal systems of transmission of 
knowledge. Before going for a deeper analysis of formal and informal 
methods of transmission it is necessary to know how a tradition operates 
from within and outside. Though the word tradition encompasses wide 
range of semantic spectrum, here the emphasis is laid on ritualistic 
tradition alone. Broadly, the ritualistic traditions in India can be divided 
into vedic and tantric streams. There are similarities and contrasts between 
these traditions at all levels. And the vedic system of education is 
seriously studied by several scholars from different perspectives within 
India and outside. Here it is intended to bring to light the certain 
conspicuous elements of transmission of ritualistic tradition of Kerala 


tantra. 


The Tradition Defined 


The word tradition derives from the Latin traditio meaning to 
transmit, hand over, to give for safe keeping. A tradition is defined in 


several ways. According to one definition it is "something passed down 
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from one generation to next, generally by informal means, with little or no 
change in transmission of that item or in the item that is transmitted."! The 
word tradition connotes several things. In a general sense it is defined as a 
something which is transmitted or handed down. It can be material objects, 
beliefs and practices, images of persons and events, practices and 
institutions. The Sanskrit word "parampara (paramparya)"that is often 
employed to refer to a tradition also alludes to an uninterrupted succession. 
The transmission can be said in simple terms as a flow of a body of 
traditional beliefs and practices from a master to a disciple. In a ritualistic 
tantric tradition the rituals and a governing body of philosophical concepts 
are handed down or transmitted mainly through oral means. It does not 
mean that the importance of textual transmission is totally underplayed in 


tantric traditions. 
Effective Transmission 


The success of transmission depends upon several factors. Among 
them the first and foremost is the eligibility of the master and his disciple. 
A master must be one who is well-versed in the inner and outer dynamics 
of tradition. And all the more importantly, he should be capable of 
communicating the wisdom to disciple in a comprehensive manner. In 


general sense, transmission is all about communication that takes place 
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between two or more individuals. The eligibility of a disciple, particularly 
his / her intellectual competency, is also an important factor. The right 
communication takes place when all these factors are present in right 
proportions in a learning context. In essence, a disciple should possess or 
cultivate the qualities of an ideal master in course of time because he is 
supposedly the next person to impart the wisdom to following generations. 
That is, the present disciple is the future master. This is how a tradition 
breathes its life and continues to flow down and flourish. The competent 
and insightful disciples will imbibe the tradition into his-own capacity and 
take it further on the right path. The moderate and mediocre disciples will 
follow the traditional wisdom as such without properly digesting the 
gnostic values and its practical implications. It is such less competent and 
efficient candidates who often cause the tradition to move away from its 


central principles. 


The Significance of Guru in Tantric Traditions 


These are the general perceptions regarding the modes of 
transmission in all oral / textual traditions. All these common elements 
form part of tantric mode of transmission also. Notably, in tantrism, the 
guru or the master is not merely someone who teaches a text or system of 


worship. He is placed above all mundane and metaphysical principles and 
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even the scriptures are held just below to him in a hierarchy. Whose grace 
enables a disciple to go deep into the conventional religious wisdom. The 
disciple is in normal circumstances the son of the teacher or one who 
belong to the same family in a patriarchal system. This is against general 
trend of pan-Indian tantric traditions like Srividya, Trika, Krama and 
Kaula, as texts belong to these cults time and again found warning against 
initiating one's own son into a tradition and treating him as one's disciple.’ 
Despite the transmission taking place within a tradition, there are 
instances where the members of other tantric traditions were also 


welcomed and offered normal course of education. 


In fact, the education begins only after initiation. The initiation is 
not received right at the moment one comes in direct contact with a guru. 
Scriptures suggest that one who is desirous of being a tantric practitioner 
must stay with guru for a span of time from one year to four years. By that 
time both will know each other well and gradually a relationship develops 
between them. If this does not work well for both guru and disciple, they 
are free to leave each other at any time. But if the guru finds that the 
disciple is genuine and intellectually competent to fathom the depths of 
traditional wisdom he will wait for the right time to initiate the disciple. 


Whereas, from disciple's point of view if he feels that the guru is capable 
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of leading him through the right path he can ask him to consider him as 
disciple and lead him in his spiritual life. According to central ideologies 
of Saivism, the fall of grace (Saktipata) may occur at any time while 
staying with guru. It can also happen right at the time of rituals of 
initiation. The intensity of Saktipata determines how far the disciple will 


go in his spiritual journey. 


After the initiation the guru will start to educate the disciple mainly 
through the oral means. Since the tantric practices involve a lot of 
physical activities like showing mudra-s and other body techniques they 
will be shown to him either by the guru himself or he will get it done 
through his other disciples. However, the major techniques or traditional 
secrets are imparted directly by the guru himself. It is to be noted that this 
kind of education is predominantly individualistic in nature and not 


collective. 


The effectiveness of transmission is not only predicated on the 
intellectual competency of disciples. It is also based on the temperament 
and conduct of the disciple. The conduct and perseverance of disciples are 
taken into consideration and pace of education is decided based on these 
qualities. The striking aspect of the method of tantric education is that it 


is not a disciple's right to know everything from a master that he teaches 
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his other disciples. Though all disciples are of equal importance to a guru, 
he may not hold such an egalitarian view while teaching. The general 
subjects are taught to every one alike but when it comes to specific subject 
he teaches in accordance with disciple's inclination and perseverance. 
Though one can accuse the master for his partiality, it may be proved true 


from a master's point of view. 


While learning fundamentals of traditional religious observances, 
an initiate gradually gets glimpse of scriptures and learns how to read 
them in a context. By this time he will have ascended in the hierarchy to 
putraka and sadhaka levels of initiates. The putraka is one who knows the 
fundamental scriptures and their contents very well and who is qualified 
for doing rituals for himself (atmartha) and others (parartha). It can be 
seen that texts are very much concerned about the religious observances 
of sadhaka-s because practical success in their intense methods turns them 
into ideal guru-s in future. The sadhaka has to be engaged in 
experimentation and perfection of techniques imparted by the guru and 
laid down in scriptures. He is not supposed to do rituals for others but 
expected to confine himself to seclusion and focus on attainment of 


siddhi-s. 
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In the next step, the initiate ascends to the level of acarya. A acarya 
is one who knows well the inner dynamics of a tradition and well-versed 
in scriptures. More over, he will be in a position to interpret scriptures in 
an independent manner and teach others. He is also entrusted with the 


power to initiate others into the tradition. 


It is not wise to believe that all students under guidance of teacher 
will come out as equally knowledgeable and competent after formal 
learning. Due to several reasons a person may not complete his education 
at a stretch or under a single teacher. Some will finish triumphantly the 


whole process while others will quit in the middle. 


This is how the transmission takes place within tantric traditions in 
general. Remarkably, the pre-TS ritual manuals of late medieval period 
suggest that this mode of transmission was prevalent in Kerala. But other 
than these textual evidences, we have no other historical evidences to 
corroborate this argument at present. The verbal testimony is also can be 
taken as a valid proof in this context. But at present it is far more difficult 


to find someone who has been educated in a traditional manner. 


Kerala Tantra: A Temple-Oriented Ritualistic Cult 


The Kerala tantric tradition can be distinguished from other tantric 


traditions for its main focus is on public temple worship. The temples 
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were seen not as a mere public centers but a system which fosters salvific 
needs of religious followers. But evidently they were later turned into 


mere centers for collective worship as well as powerful political centers. 
Vedic Cult and Kerala Tantra 


The evolution of ritualistic tradition of Kerala tantra has to be 
located within orthodox vedic ritualistic tradition of Kerala. It is within 
that vedic ritualistic fold the Kerala tantra has evolved and flourished. The 
evidences suggest that the chief rituals at temple were conducted at early 
times by those priests who hailed from the family of vedic priests. The 
interesting point is that many of the tantric adepts were equally well- 
versed in vedic rituals also. Some of the authors of tantric ritual manuals 
are also known to have written texts on vaidika-smarta and grhya rituals. 
One of the important points to be kept in mind always is that vedic beliefs 


and practices dominate in the ritualistic tradition of Kerala tantra. 


This scenario is slightly different in neighboring states like 
Karnataka and Tamilnadu. There others, except smarta brahmins, either 
belong to Saiva or Pafcaratra or Vaikhanasa traditions. Once initiated 
into a tantric cult they observe the religious practices of both vedic and 
tantric traditions giving equal weightage to either. And when he dies the 


antyesti is performed first as prescribed in vedic texts and then it is 
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followed by its parallel posthumous tantric ritual. But in the case of priests 
of Kerala, they always represent vedic religion throughout their life span. 
All the rites from his birth to pyre are performed according to vedic rites. 
And tantric rituals and practices do not have any influence on day to day 


activities of such priests. 


As mentioned earlier, the evolution and growth of Kerala tantric 
tradition can not be isolated from the vedic ritualistic fold. The vedic 
ideologies and practices are inextricably interwoven in tantric religious 
practices of Kerala. And temples, which are predominantly tantric centers, 
have played a pivotal role in the spread of brahmanical religious views. 
Therefore in order to understand the history of Kerala tantra, it has to be 
situated within the context of religious history of Kerala itself. To have a 
complete picture one has to start form the Aryan influx to Kerala to 


subsequent brahmin settlements. 


Cultural History of Kerala: A General Outline 


The history of temples and ritual cult of Kerala starts with brahmin 
settlement, which constituted sixty-four settlements in total, thirty-two in 
Tulunadu and thirty-two other original settlements in Kerala. Though 
started earlier around forth century A.D. these settlements were 


established and became prosperous by the eighth century A.D. during the 
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rein of Perumals of Kerala. These settlements were semi-autonomous in 
character. According to KeraJotpatti, a seventeenth century chronicle on 
the history of Kerala, some of these were specialized in Puranavrtti, 
others in Tantravrtti and some others in Mantravrtti.” The remarkable fact 
is that these settlements were established and flourished around temples* 
and they possessed unimaginable quantity of land properties, called 
"‘Devasvam' inscriptional records. Many of these properties are given as a 
gift by chieftains and landlords that in turn went to brahmins and those 
who do service to temples as well as intervene in day to day activities. 
Nevertheless, temples have no role to paly in the religious life of an 
orthodox brahmin. Despite of it, migrating brahmins chose to expand their 
religion and practice their autonomy under the shadow of temples. As 
noted by Kesavan Veluthat, a famous Kerala historian, each settlement 
had its gramaksetra and often the name of the village is derived from that 


of the temple.” 


The political administration of villages and temples were carried 
out by a general body which constituted by brahmins population. This 
general body is known as Ur, Urar or Uralar. From this general body the 
members of the executive committee were selected and this executive is 


known as paratai or paritai or parataiyar (parisad). The major duty of this 
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committee was to look into day-to-day affairs of temples. The duty to 
appoint the priests (santi) and professional hereditary reciters of 
Mahabharata (bhattar) is entrusted with UraJar and Parataiyar. And the 
code of conduct unanimously followed by all villages called Muzikkalam 
kaccam (also known in the inscriptions as Muzikkala_vyavastai, 
Miizikkalattu olukkam and Mizikkala ccavatai),°which laid down the 
general principles governing the procedure of village councils. 
Inscriptional findings suggest that the membership to this committee was 
restricted to land owning brahmins and also who were proficient in Veda- 


7 
s as well as observed moral codes of conducts etc. 


The brahmins organized into groups known as kaJakam and there 
were four predominant kalakam-s that are known to have existed during 
the later Cera period. They are Perumcellur, Payyannur, Paravur and 
Cengannir. They were also part of King's Counsel, called ta/i-s and it 
constituted members from four settlements, namely Paravur, 
Mizikkalam, Airanikkalam and Irififialakkuta. * These counsels 
functioned around temples situated around the Mahodayapura. Among 
them members belonging to Muzikkalam, Airanikkalam, Paravur and 
Iriinlakkuta counsels were assembled during the meetings at temple 


precincts of Meltali, Kiltali, Netiyatali and Ciihapuram respectively.” 
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The membership of these assemblies passed on hereditary basis according 


to the rule of primogeniture. 


Almost around by the eighth and ninth centuries the bhakti 
movements started to sweep and deeply influence the religious life of 
Kerala.'° For running its roots deep in the soil, temples were instrumental 
and served as institutional centers. And the bhakti as an ideological 
weapon mainly administered by ruling castes is used to spread the 
brahmanical ideology among mass and establish the cast differences more 
powerfully. || However, the bhakti movement had ever lasting impression 
on the religious history of Kerala. Its impact is also visible in the core 


ideological and practical spheres of the brahmins of Kerala. 


In short, the early Cera period was noted for an administration 
system in which the monarch enjoyed the central authority to which 
brahmins counsels were semi-autonomous administrative group. The 
complete scenario takes a different turn with disintegration of Cera 
kingdom in the early twelfth century. Kesavan Veluthat observes this 
period in the history of Kerala as marked by major socio-economic 


transformations. He observes: 


This period marked a definite stage in the history of Kerala in so 


far as the economic and social institutions, which had already 
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come into existence or which were taking shape under the 
centralized administration of Cera Kingdom of Mahodayapuram 
either underwent basic changes or got solidified during this 
period. In the absence of a central authority, and under less 
powerful chieftains, it was the temple-centered Brahman 
settlements, which had almost a pan-Kerala stamp were the only 
institutions with an all Kerala appeal that dictated the economic, 


social and cultural pattern of India.’ 


The other remarkable aspect to be noticed in connection with the 
predominance of autonomous brahmin settlement in post Cera period is 
that more and more new temples were consecrated and around which new 
brahmin settlements also were created. '* The new settlements were 
associated with one of the thirty-two original settlement and they are 
called upagrama-s. Another noticeable feature is that the NaJutali and 
settlements which form part of it lost their prominence during the post- 
Cera period.'* Kesavan Veluthat outlines the other prominent changes that 


took place during the post-Cera period as; 


The semi-autonomous character of the Brahman settlements 


gradually gave way to complete autonomy. Each settlement was 
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becoming a law unto itself, even to the extent of forcing the local 


chieftains to submit to the conventions of the temple. an 
The Temple and Society 


Temples as religious and political power centers have influenced 
deeply the social life of Kerala. The influences were even greater during 
the post Cera-period when brahmin settlements dictated the terms. As an 
impact the caste differences were upheld and new caste distinctions were 


introduced. As noted by Kesavan Veluthat: 


It could be seen how the temple grew gradually by consecrating 
more subordinate deities, instituting new festivals etc. More 
functionaries came to be dependent on the temple. More and 
more wealth came in the hands of temple committee. Upagramas 
(subsidiary settlements) began to be incorporated into the system. 
Arts and literature were encouraged in the form of sculpture, 
wall-painting, devadasi dance, kUttu, (another form of dance 
performed by male dancers called cakkaimar etc. Education was 
promoted through the organization of the salai. Even public 
utility services like hospitals and banking were attended to by the 
temple. It is even seen that the temple committee was places 


almost above the "wrath of kings and feudatories. ae 
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Gradually, the settlements lost their corporate character and power 
of control of temple administration. And the properties shifted to the 
hands of a few. The Temple committees became a law unto themselves 
and many of the families became totally extinct without leaving any trace 


of their existence. 


It is a known fact that early period onwards temples have played 
pivotal role in the cultural and political history of Kerala. Temples were 
not only the political power centers for high castes to exercise their 
autonomy and influence over lower strata of society but centers around 


which the caste system flourished and expanded into several sub-classes. 


It was until the introduction of law enabling the low castes to enter 
into temples they were allowed only to enter the spaces allocated to them 
by the orthodoxy within a temple complex. The 'Ksetrapravesana 
vilambaram' (Temple Entry Proclamation) issued by Chithira Tirunnal 
Balaramavarma in November 12, 1936 is considered to be one of the 
major turning points in the cultural history of Kerala. The proclamation 
lifted the ban imposed on low caste people of Travancore from entering 
into the temple premises. Following it, though a decade later, in 1947-48 
the Maharaja of Cochin issued The Temple Entry Authorization 


Proclamation, which enabled all people of the state irrespective of their 
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castes to enter into temples. The enforcement of same law is seen 
introduced is Malabar also. Another revolutionary proclamation that 
challenged the brahmanical autonomy over religious matters in post 
colonial era was Paliyam vilambaram (Paliyam Proclamation). The 
proclamation was made in 1987 under the leadership of Madhavji and P. 
Kerala Varma Raja, President of Ksetrasamraksana samiti at a meeting 
held in Palityam, Trissur, comprising the renowned vedic and tantric 
priests of Kerala. It is unanimously agreed upon by the leaders of upper 
castes of that time that it is not by birth one becomes brahmin but by his 
deeds. Even if this move has not been well recorded in the pages of 
history of Kerala, it has long lasting impact on the religious history of 
Kerala. It is in 2008 that twenty two non-brahmin children, seven of them 
belonging to tribal community, of Pongini, near Panamaram, Wayanadu 
were given training in temple rituals by learned brahmin priests. At the 
end of the course they were conferred pujadhikara mudra, a right to 
perform religious rites in temples. This revolutionary step ahead in the 
religious matters is taken by brahmins can be seen as an impact of 


Paliyam Proclamation. uy 


The unique occasion in which general public gets an opportunity to 


be a part of temple observance was in festival seasons. There are certain 
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roles assigned to people belonging to varying castes to be performed on 
the festival season. So festival is a public event in which participation of 


general public is also expected and sanctioned by high castes. 


With respect to mass awareness of temple religious observances, 
the general public was totally unaware of rituals and practices that are 
performed within temple compounds. But certain beliefs and practices 
were followed by general public without knowing their connection with 
temple ritual practices. There are several mythological legends and 
practices associated with every temple in Kerala and most of them have 


nothing directly to do with the daily and incidental ritual practices. 


However, the temple customs and practices had enormous impact 
on the political and cultural views of cast-ridden society of Kerala. It is 
not yet known the early form of temple cults when Aryans set their foot 
and started to settle around newly constructed temples. It can be inferred 
that typical Saiddhantika or Pancaratra cults were prevalent at that time 
and continued until the time of Perumals of Kerala. It is also not certain 
whether temples were categorized as kutumbaksetra and deSaksetra earlier 


as is done now. 
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The Role of acarya / tantrin in Temple and Society 


The role of acarya was also a topic of discussion because the 
acarya-s referred to in the early texts were not only the chief temple 
priests who conducted and supervised major rituals in temples. They were 
also celebrated guru-s who had several disciples learning and practicing 
under their guidance and supervision. And the most of temples had 
enjoyed royal patronage. Therefore the temples were constructed mainly 
for the patron and they were administered by a chief priest and his 
disciples. No one else had any role to play in the day to day function of 
temples. The courses of rituals in temples were decided by chief priests. 
Textual accounts suggest that chief priests were from orthodox brahmin 
families who fall in the traditional line of traditions of vedic-brahmins and 
privileged to conduct vedic sacrifices. So acarya-s were equally well- 
versed in Veda-s and vedic rituals and at the same time followers of 
tantric tradition also. Most probably, the eldest son in the family only had 


the right to serve an officiating priest earlier times. 


The Education System in Kerala: A Hawk's Eye View 


Under the autonomous rule of brahmins nothing other than vedic 
religion is expected to have predominated in the early religious history of 


Kerala. It will be interesting to know how the method of vedic recitation 
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and ritual practices existed for a long time as such without being extinct. 
To know how a tradition preserved its customs and practices we have to 
see directly at the education system that enabled this to continue 
unchanged for centuries. The historical evidences suggest the existence of 
numerous institutions where education of Veda-s and allied subjects were 
given. These institutions were known as Salai-s. The terms used in 
inscriptional records to denote students and teachers are catta-s and 
bhatta-s respectively. The earliest record on the modus operandi of a Salai 
is found in Parthivapuram copper plates dated A.D. 866. Out of the 
ninety-five seats allocated there forty- five were reserved for the 
candidates belonging to Paviziya (Bahvrca carana), thirty-six to Taittiriya 
carana, and the rest of fourteen for Talavakara carana. The admission 
procedures were strictly observed in these institutions. As observed by 


M.G.S Narayanan: 


For admission to salai, five cattar had to certify that a person is 
competent as a Vaiyakarana, Mimamsaka and Purohita and that 
he had 'ottu' or vedic training to equip him for trairajyavyavahara 
or practice in the three kingdoms, probably the three kingdoms of 


Cera, Cola and Pandya. “* 
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The remarkable aspect of the institutionalized learning is that 
notwithstanding the education of Veda-s and other sastra-s, military 
training was also included in the curriculum. There were other similar 
institutions known through the inscriptions functioning similar way. They 
are Kantalur, ValiySalai Calappuram and Srivallabhapperumcalai.”” One 
of the Jain Prakrt works of that time, Kavyamala written by Udyotanasuri 
from Rajasthan, provides a fairly clearly picture of a sa/a1 which the hero 
of the poetry happens to see while wandering in Vijayapuri or 
Vijayanagari, situated in western part of South India. There he sees many 
groups of students learning various subjects and their involvement in 


multitude of curricular activities are described as following: 


He found other learning painting, singing, practicing on musical 
instruments or staging plays or dancing. There were other groups 
inside the building engaged in discourses or teaching different 
sciences like vyakarana, buddhdarSana, mimamsa, 
naiyayikadarsana, anekantavada or lokayata. Some groups were 
practicing arts and sciences like nimitta, mantra, yoga, anjana, 
kuhaka, dhatuvada, jakhini-siddhi, ghatta, jogmala, mantramala, 


garuda, jyotisa, swapna Sastra, rasayanasastra, chandah-vrtti, 
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nirukta, patrachedya, indrajala, lepyakarma, visagara tantra, 


valaya, bhutatantrakarama etc. " 


This account seems to be a poetic mode of exaggeration; however, 
it throws some light on the education system of Kerala during the eighth 
century A.D. The other sources that discuss the vedic and tantric systems 
of education of Kerala are Kerala KSC’! and KSSC.” According to their 
accounts, there were eighteen Sabhamatha-s~ in Kerala and they are 
divided into karmimatha-s sastrasabhamatha-s and sannyasimatha-s. The 
former stood for providing education in Veda-s and vedic rituals. The 
Trssur and Tirunavaya matha-s are examples of this kinds of institutions. 
The sastrasabhamatha-s are the places where the various subjects of 
Sanskrit like Vyakarana, Nyaya and Mimamsa are taught. The 
institutions that offered courses in these traditional subjects are 
Covvannur sabhamatha, Itakkalattur, Kumbala and Pandita sabhamatha 
at Udayatungesvara. The sannyasi matha-s are believed to be instituted 


by the great advaita philosopher Sankara.” 


We get a different picture of institutionalized vedic education 
during the later medieval period. Certain brahmin houses (brahmaksetra) 
and temples (devaksetra) served as centers of education where students 


had to live together with their teachers and follow strictly the rules and 
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regulations. It is when this system also got gradually extinct owing to the 
lack of interest shown by students in the education of Veda-s, two 
prominent centers emerged as learning centers of two different branches 
of recitation of Veda-s. They are Tirunavaya and Trsstir brahmasvam 
matha-s. In any of the historical records do we never came across to the 
references of brahmin houses or institutions where tantra as an 
independent subject or along with Veda-s taught. So it can be inferred that 
tantric education was always confined to particular tantric families. And it 
was confined within a family for generations as it was exclusively a 


private affair unlike vedic education. 


Kerala Tantra: Texts on Informal Mode of Transmission 


It can be inferred from demonstrably early ritual manuals of Kerala 
tantra that there had been a typical tantric system of education prevalent in 
Kerala in the early medieval periods when the Saiddhantika cult was so 
predominant. As described earlier, the major characteristic of the system 
is that after initiation a student stays at the residence of his teacher 
throughout his studentship. As it has been noted, education proper begins 
after the initiation of the student. It is unmistakable to think that texts 
reflect prevailing customs of a society. The pre-TS Kerala ritual manuals 


deal with elaborate process of rituals of initiation and hierarchies of 
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initiates. This shows that Saiddhantika cult was prevalent here up to 
twelfth or thirteenth centuries A.D. The complete scenario changes since 
then. The rituals of initiation are replaced by mantropadesa and a total 
change in outlook also can be seen taken over from around ise century 
A.D. onwards. Therefore in can be inferred that in the early medieval 
period the tantric system of education was Saiddhantika in nature. The 
texts produced around the 15" centuries A.D. onwards do not provide us 
any clue to existing tantric education system. So we are left with no 


choice but go for a logical inference. 


In the absence of textual evidences, the sources that are equally 
valid and trust worthy are the verbal testimonies of living tantrin-s who 
have undergone conventional system of tantric education. It is an 
undeniable that much has been changed since the arrival of Europeans but 
some core elements of tantric education remain unchanged for generations. 
The following part of this chapter is devoted to explore into the core 
conventional methods of tantric education and to critically analyze its 


advantages and disadvantages. 


The tantric education of a brahmin child begins only after the vedic 
rites of passage called samavartana. It doesn't mean that the adults or aged 


can not learn. Any one can learn at any stage of their life provided 
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aspirant must be able to memorize textual passages or oral instructions. 
The priority is given to acquiring and developing skills to perform rituals. 
The ancillary subjects that form part of curriculum are not perceived as 
most important and given secondary status. In this system the student 
stays at his guru's home as a boarding resident until he learns to perform 
major rituals and acquires all the necessary skills to perform them without 
error. Minor mistakes are likely to be made by any one despite his 


expertise and knowledge of the subject. 


The MantropadeSa Replaces Diksa 


The education proper begins with the mantropadega, in which 
certain mantra or a set of mantra-s of traditional tantric deities of the guru 
or sisya are imparted. In the case of former, certain specific cults or 
mantra-s of a tradition is imparted to next generation at the beginning of 
education. In addition to it the mantra-s or cults of major familial deities 
of the disciple are also taught.” The technicalities of chanting the mantra- 
s are also taught at manropadeSa. The student is supposed to recite these 
mantra-s every day. The next step is to equip him to perform the vedic 
daily observances of a brahmin like the sandhyavandana and upasthana. 
Every day the guru checks in person or get it monitored by his senior 


disciples whether he performs properly the daily observance or not. Along 
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with this the necessary vedic mantra-s for tantric worship are also taught 
bit by bit in a prescribed manner. The interesting aspect of this mode of 
education is that the student first learns to recite vedic mantra-s properly 
and learns them by heart. It is only then the basic constituents of tantric 


worship are taught. 


The vedic mantra-s constitute all the rk-s that are necessarily to be 
learned for the performance of tantric rituals. In certain familial traditions 
only the necessary vedic mantra-s are taught without stressing on the 
conventional methods of chanting. But in some other traditions the 
complete mantra-s of Rgveda and Yajurveda are also included in the 
curriculum and taught following the strict conventional methods. It is a 
remarkable point that although in all contexts the worship is said to be 
predominantly tantric, there is no ritual without the presence of vedic 
mantra-s. The number of vedic mantra-s increase as the rituals become 
more complex and elaborated. And vedic mantra-s find their full 
expression in the tantric fire offerings. But it is interesting to note that the 
vedic mantra-s are evidently completely absent in the system worship 


practiced by mussad-s, particularly in Rurujidvidhana, of Kerala. 


The curriculum of tantric worship is devised conventionally in such 


a way that the acquisition and mastering of simple skills proceeds to 
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complex ones. The two tools that are manipulated to their maximum 
potentials in this process are the memory and body. When potentials of 
these properties are tapped, the education process becomes more effective 
and perfect. Lack of one of these properties or falling below to expected 
caliber will not yield good result but even then such a person can impress 
onlookers by his performance. Remarkably, those who have commendable 
ability memorize the text and perform ritual skillfully without making 
errors in a given context are revered to be real scholars in this field. 
Added to their greatness are the qualities of practical vision, presence of 


mind and knowledge of other disciplines. 


The Contexts of Learning 


For making the education process easier and effective, the student 
is exposed to an artificial ritual context in the beginning in which except 
some ritual ingredients others are arranged as if in an actual ritual event. 
So the learning takes place in a context. The most important thing is no 
particular time schedule is observed in teaching. Initially, classes may 
follow a regular time schedule because it is necessary for the student to 
get into the track. There after learning will take place at anytime 


irrespective of the time and context depending upon the mood of teacher. 
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What the student has to do is to be ready to receive. But often it takes 


place in an actual ritual context. 


The first step to be learned in a ritual is dehaguddhi which involves 
the demonstration of mudra-s and yogic practices of pranayama and 
meditation. The teacher performs the activities along with recitation of 
their corresponding textual passages. After showing the same activity for 
a number of times the student is asked to perform in the same way. He has 
to combine the performance along with the recitation of textual passage. 
The observational learning plays the key role since every action displayed 
by the teacher has to be mimicked. Gradually, he is taught the 
Sankhapiirana, atmaradhana, pithapiija, mirtipija and prasannapija in 
the same manner. Once he masters the necessary bodily skills it is enough 
for him to reproduce the text from his memory. So the verbatim 
memorization the textual passages play the key role in this traditional 


mode of education. 


One of the advantages of this education model is that the student 
gets enough exposure to actual ritual events as he has to travel all over the 
places along with teacher and participate in rituals that are conducted at 
different places. This enables him to have a wholesome idea of rituals and 


gradually develop skills to help his teacher practically in a ritual. Teachers 
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also take care to let all the external things to be done by the disciples 
under his supervision. In this process student acquires all the necessary 
skills and learns what materials are essential for performance of a ritual. 
So before learning a ritual he learns all that are necessary to perform such 


a ritual. This makes him a self sufficient priest in the process. 


In this traditional system of education the disciple learns not only 
the wisdom of an oral tradition but also many other things. He has to 
closely follow his teacher and do all that is needed to help him in his day 
to day activities. In addition to it he may needs to do domestic works like 
cleaning the house, washing his teacher's clothes and arranging for daily 
rituals and so on. All these qualities necessitate the student to develop in 


to a matured efficient practitioner. 


After learning textual passage of a ritual by heart and acquiring 
necessary bodily skills, he is allowed to perform it first under the 
supervision of his teacher. It doesn't matter how easily one can memorize 
verbatim the textual passage of a ritual, when it comes to actual 
performance there are chances to make mistakes and get confused time 
and again. There is a tradition that prior to actual performance of a ritual 
of deity for first time; the worshipper has to recite (Japa) the mantra of 


major deity for a number of times. In majority of cases it will be the 
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mantra either of Visnu or Siva at least one lack times. This act reminds 
the strict rules to be observed by sadhaka before receiving the final level 
of initiation, i.e., of acarya. In many traditions the very first ritual is 
performed at the temples of family deity. For example; members 
belonging to the Andaladi family first performs rituals at the Kannannur 
Bhagavati Temple, those of Puliyannur family at Brahmakulam temple, 
those of Kallur family at Cenanankunnattu temple and those of 
Kizmundayir at Covvallir Siva Temple. In other's cases it is done at 
guru's residence in a svastika mandala. After the repeated performance of 
it for considerable number of times he learns how to do a ritual 
impressively without committing mistakes. Generally the Jaghupuja either 
of Siva or Visnu is taught first and subsequently the worship of other 
deities based on the same referential framework. It is not necessary to do 
rituals of all deities after learning the ritual of each of them. On the other 
hand knowing how to perform a ritual of deity will do. In the next step the 
saparivarapuja of all the deities are learned in the same manner. But here 
the teacher focuses and teaches the differentiating aspects of 
saparivarapuja only. The saparivarapuja is an extended version of 
Jaghupuja in which deity is worshiped along with his or her whole 
retinues. When the teacher understands that the disciple has learned the 


ritual steps by heart he allows him to do it on his own. By this time he will 
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have learned how to prepare the place and other ingredients for a ritual. 
Meanwhile he learns the domestic rituals ganapatihoma, bhagavatiseva 
etc. After mastering the saparivarapuja, the rituals of utsava from Suddhi 
to tirthasnana are taught to the disciple. Here too first he learns complete 
rituals of utsava of Siva or Visnu and then he only needs to know the 


difference in cult of other deity from this format. 
The Stages in Learning Rituals 


Four stages of practical learning of rituals can be distinguished. 
The first stage is of mastering the Jaghupuja and once it is mastered he 
goes to the next stage in curriculum of learning saparivarapuja. The third 
step is of mastering the rituals of utsava and last one is of navikarana. All 
these stages are interlinked and mutually inclusive. Therefore mastery 
over each stage is necessary to step on to following stage. The rituals 
associated with construction of a new temple namely, sadadharapratistha 
and prayascitta (expiatory rituals) usually do not form part of this 
curriculum and not often taught in the same manner. These rituals and rest 
are to be understood from texts or from the teachers themselves. Most 
importantly, the details of drawing various kinds of mandala-s are also to 
be learned from practical experience because it is easy to learn from 


observing than teaching its textual passages. 
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One of the remarkable points is that Sanskrit education also forms 
part of tantric training. Ulltr and Vatakkumktr provide a picture of 
Sanskrit education in Kerala, particularly among brahmins. This might be 
more or less the general system of education of Kerala irrespective of the 
subject a particular brahmin family is known for. After introduction of 
alphabets, a student learns Sanskrit along with the methods of anvaya. In 
the second level, the Kavya-s like Sriramodanta, Srikrsnavilasakavya, 
RaghuvamsSa and the texts like Amarakoga and Kuvalayanda are taught.”° 
Learning basics of Sanskrit is necessary for every student but higher 
education in Sanskrit solely depends upon the pupil's interest and master's 
knowledge of them. This is the reason that only a small number of 
practicing tantrin-s of previous generations have sound knowledge in 


Sanskrit and remarkable command over it. 


As mentioned earlier, verbatim memorization of text is given 
priority in this oral tradition of tantrism. It was never a matter of concern 
for teachers even if the disciple is not competent enough and not showing 
much interest in the Sanskrit education. What matters is whether the pupil 
can memorize the textual passages as such and skillfully perform the 
rituals in an actual situation. If he can, all of his short comings are over 


looked. So this is more individualistic and absolutely one to one process. 
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Textual Transmission 


It goes without saying that learning rituals means learning a text or 
texts. This general rule can be applied in the case of all hereditary priests 
of Kerala. As a part of present research, the present scholar has 
interviewed many of the leading tantrin-s of Kerala. It is interesting to 
note that last generation of tantrin-s knows at least one text by heart or is 
familiar with the contents of a text. All of them know by heart many 
verses of the TS, if not complete. The eighth patala of the TS is 
traditionally considered to be very important. It deals with kalasa 
ingredients that are placed in the pots during the dravyakalasa and 
jirnoddhara. All the previous generations of tantrin-s know the eighth 
patala by heart and recited many of the verses from other patala-s too. 
This is applicable in the case of tantrin-s of Kerala in general. The TS has 
cast its spell over all tantric traditions of Kerala and has been holding its 
sway for generations. In an interview, Putaytr Narayanan Namputiri 
recalled that along with the TS he got exposure to the P. Anu as it was 
part of curriculum. That means other than the TS other texts of regional 


importance were also part of curriculum in several familial traditions. 


The contents in the texts are often presented in such a way that a 


practitioner could easily decipher the meanings and relate the ideas 
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logically. It appears that authors of these ritual manuals presupposed that 
the reader must have a firm foundation of an oral tradition. In short, a text 
occurs in a context and these texts present themselves within the context 
of an oral tradition. So unlike the conventional ways of teaching a text, the 
chapters are chosen randomly in accordance with context of teaching. 
Hence the general rule regarding the order of chapters may not be 
observed. For example, while teaching the TS the first two chapters are 
not taught initially, often the third or ninth chapters are taken up first. The 
order of chapters is decided on the basis of student's intellectual capacity 
and level of education. However it is the teacher's discretion and may not 


be consistent in all instances. 


Traditionally only one text is taught as part of curriculum but not 
its commentary or commentaries. It is left to the student to read 
commentary of a text. Unfortunately, relatively a few tantrin-s are 
familiar with commentaries. Kerala has got a distinct tradition of 
commentators of tantric texts and many of them are less known, except 
those of the TS. Quite unfortunately, works of none of these 
commentators are given significant considerations they deserve even in 
academic studies. Beginning with several commentaries of Prapaficasara 


many of the commentaries of fundamental texts like VS, KS 
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Balaprabodhini of the TS and VimarSini of the SS are unknown to the 
scholars of Kerala tantra even today. It does not mean that these 
commentaries do not find reference in any of the academic writing; they 


do. But a serious study of these is yet a desideratum. 


The study of the tantric scripture begins when the student learns the 
basics of Sanskrit. In the study of scriptures priority is given to learning 
by heart the verses. The student's ability to split the verses into syntactical 
units and derive meanings is appreciated. This technique need not be 
necessarily applied in the study of Anusthana-s because they are written 
in simple Sanskrit prose. It can be inferred that textual study is 
encouraged and there has been a tradition of collecting and reading ritual 
manuals or tantric philosophical texts in several traditions. The evidence 
for this argument can be traced in the works of pre and post-TS authors 
and commentators. Many of them cite or refer to dozens of tantric 
scriptures in their original writings or commentaries. And many of the 
leading tantric families across Kerala preserve considerable quantity of 
manuscripts in their private collections. To name a few Putayur, 
Andaladi, Tarananalltr, Ikkadu, Vezapparambu, Puliyanniir, Kuzi- 
kkattu, Kainikkara, Kunnatttir Patinjaretattu, Putumana (Ambalappuzha) 


and Bradrakali Mattappalli Illam have huge number of manuscript 
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collection. Not only these but many other brahmin houses in Kerala have 
huge manuscript repositories. But it is surprising to see that only a few 
authors or commentators are found to be aware of pan-Indian Agamic 
tradition or Pancaratra traditions. To be specific, the commentator of the 
PM cites from several Agamic sources and IsanaSivagurudeva, who 
belongs to the line of authors of the Paddhati texts evidently found to have 
knowledge of most of the Saiddhantika sources, including Agama-s, 
Upagama-s and Paddhati texts. He had access not only to wide range of 
Saiddhantika sources but sources that fall outside the Saiddhantika lore 
also. But on the other hand, the celebrated commentators of the TS do not 
cite or refer to Agama-s or Upagama-s and Paddhati texts (except the 
I, SGP). Interestingly enough, the Vivarana exegete is found to have had 
access to and knowledge of many of Saiddhantika and Pafcaratra sources. 
He was a scholar par excellence who surpassed and intellectually far 
exceeded his teacher's limitations to great extent. While reading his 
commentary one may get the impression that he had in-depth knowledge 
of intricacies of ritual observances. And in order to understand the 
intentions of the author of the TS in their own right and to locate the ideas 
in a wider context one should read Vivarana commentary carefully. But 
unfortunately, the texts that are produced after the TS do not show any 


evidence of knowledge of pan- Indian Saiva and Vaisnava traditions. That 
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shows at some juncture in the history of Kerala tantric tradition the 
connecting link between the Agamic and Kerala tradition is lost or 
conveniently forgotten. The result is that a tradition which derived as an 
off shoot of pan-Indian Saiva and Vaisanava traditions got confined to 
regional boundaries. Once the foundation is lost nothing will last longer 
no matter how strong the building blocks are. This is what exactly 
happened to Kerala tantra when it is viewed from a wider perspective. 
Without doubt, it can be sated that present generation of tantrin-s have 
completely lost sight of pan-Indian tantric traditions and are incapable of 


locating Kerala tantrism in a broader context. 


Disadvantages of Traditional Methods 


One of the drawbacks of this mode of teaching which unduly 
emphasis on rote learning is that the students are spoon fed and the need 
for self effort in learning is comparatively very limited. Students are 
moulded in such a way that they are conditioned to follow teacher's words 
as such and individual expeditions are often discouraged. Disciples need 
always keep an eye on how their teacher performs in a given situation and 
the same logic and action is executed by them in all situations irrespective 


of its significance or necessity. The teachers are considered to be 
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unquestionable authorities and on the other side of the coin they do not 


like to be questioned. 


The Traditional Tantrin-s of Scholarship and Fame 


Even if tantric practitioners are produced generation after 
generation in all familial traditions only a few stand out as towering 
figures and revered as real scholars. If we go back to two generations, 
five prominent scholars could be found unanimously accepted as real 
ambassadors of the tradition by traditionalists and scholars alike 
throughout Kerala. They are Andaladi Divakaran Namputiri (Valya 
Divakaran Namputiri), Putumana Damodaran Namputiri, Kalppuza Diva- 
karan Namputirippadu, Kallur Narayanan Namputiri (Valya Narayanan 
Namputiri) and Vezapparambu Paramesvaran Namputiri. They were 
contemporaries and known for their commendable knowledge and 
propagating the true spirit of Kerala tantra. They imbibed the traditional 
values and invoked them to core of their personality but lived the life of a 
complete orthodox brahmin. They were true representatives of orthodox 
brahmanical religion and ritualistic Kerala tantric tradition. Their area of 
interest can not be said to have confined to these two streams rather they 


were more or less equally masters of other fields also. 
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1. Andaladi Divakaran Namputiri (1909-1994): Andaladi is 
famous brahmin tantric family in Kerala situated at Pattambi, Palakkad 
district. It is said that there are hereditary tantrin-s of around 200 temples 
of Kerala for generations. Among the line of preceptors of the family 
Divakaran Namputiri occupies a special position for his scholarship of 
Veda-s and tantric system of worship. He was equally well- versed in the 
Rgveda and tantra. He has been a student of Brahmasvam Matham at 
Trsstr, from where he has mastered traditional vedic recital methods like 
Padam, Jata and Ratha. He was a bright scholar of Veda as he passed the 
prestigious vedic examination known as "Valya Kadannirikkal " along 
with Palakkattiri Vasudevan Namputiri, conducted at Katavallur 
(Kadavallur Anyonyam) in 1931. He had his Sanskrit education, mainly 
Kavya-s, under his father and uncles namely, Pazayitam Vasudevan 
Nampitiri, PannisSeri Sankaran Nampitiri and Puratam Haridattan 
Namputiri. He was also a scholar of Nyaya which he learned from two 
well-known scholars namely, Polppakkara Damodaran Namputiri of 
Guruvaytr and the DarSanakaldnidhi Pariksit Thampuran of 
Thripunithura. His father Vasudevan Namputirippadu and his uncles 
Divakaran Namputiri and Vasudevan Namputiri were his mentors in 


Kerala tantra. 
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As it can be inferred from the references made by previous 
generation of practicing tantrin-s of Kerala, he was held to be authority on 
the subject among the tantric scholars. He has been the sadasya for 
dvajapratistha and drvavyakalasa (for four consecutive years) that held at 
Krishna Temple at Guruvayur, Tali Temple at Kozhikkode and 
Vatakkunnathan Temple at Trissur. The first ever atirudra conducted in 
Kerala at Vatakkumnathan Temple was held under his supervision. He is 
known to have closely associated with and considered to be right hand of 


the tantrin Cennas Paramesvaran Namputiri. 


One of the works attributed to him is the commentary to 
Saparyasaptaka which he co-authored with T.M. Trivikraman Namputiri 
and published by Guruvayur Devaswam in 1989. It is recalled by his 
family members that both Kalppuza Divakaran Namputirippadu and 
Andaladi Divakaran Namputiri co-authored a short Malayalam 
commentary on SS and given it for publication to Government College, 
Tripunithura. But unfortunately, when they contacted the publishers to 
know about the status after a few years it is informed that there is not such 


a work with them. No one heard of it since then.’ 


He was a well-known figure among the other scholars of Kerala as 


well. Many awards came on his way and some of prestigious awards or 
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titles given to him are 1. Tantraratna- conferred by Guruvayurappan 
Sangeerthana Trust in 1972, 2. Tantrasagara- conferred by Kanci Kama- 
koti Swamikal, 3. Tantrsastrabrhaspati- conferred by TVP, Aluva in 1986 
and 4. Olappamanna Puraskaram- conferred by Brahmaswam Matham, 


Trssur. 


2. Putumana Damodaran NampUtiri ( 1910 -1993): The popularity 
of the familial name Putumana is associated with Ambalappuzha 
Sreekrshnaswami Temple, owing to the fact that they are hereditary 
tantrin-s of the temple. This family is also holding the hereditary right of 
many of temples across Kerala. Among the line of tantric adepts the 
family produced for several generations, Damodaran Namputiri is 
accorded a distinct position. He was a scholar par excellence, for his 
expertise is not confined to a particular subject but extended to Sanskrit, 
Tantrism, vedic rituals and Kerala's traditional art form Kathakali. He 
learned the tantric rituals from Kuriyarrupurattu Bhattatiri, who 
More than an orthodox tantrin he was also a popular social activist, for he 


had been a Panchayath President for over sixteen years. 


He has contributed substantially to all his areas of his interest 


through his writings in both vernacular and Sanskrit. His writings 
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extended over several subjects and they can be categorized under various 
heads like tantra, vedic rituals, Sanskrit poems, Kathakali songs and 
stotra-s. Though he was a well known tantric preceptor his writings on 
the subject constitute just two works, they are Ksetrannalum 
Tantraprasthanavum and Ksetracaitanyarahasyam. The works on vedic 
rituals are Kriyakramadipika and Jyotiragnistoma. The Sanskrit poetries 
are Srikrsna Caritam, Kaliyamardanam, Yamakapadyanirmita Ajamila- 
katha, Kucela katha bhujaigam and Apakvabhakti. Interestingly, he has 
also written a couple of poetries for Kathakali performances in Sanskrit. 
They are Saptaha Mahatmyam Attakkatha and Sakuntalam Attakkatha. 


Other than these generic works there are 19 stotra-s also written by him.” 


Considering his sound knowledge and outstanding contributions to 
Kerala tantra, TVP has conferred on him the most prestigious title 


'Tantrasastrabrhaspati' in 1988. 


Though he had several disciples, one of them is considered to be 
first and foremost of his disciples, it is Manayattarru CandraSekharan 
Namputirippadu. The present chief priest of his family, Putumana 


Sreedharan Namputiri is his son and disciple. 


3. Kalppuza Divakaran Namputirippadu (1913-2000): He was one 


of the most venerated tantric scholars on temple rituals within the circles 
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of practicing priests of Kerala. He has served greater part of his life as 
principal of TVP. Many of the practicing priests of Kerala at present are 
his direct or indirect pupils, for he was privileged to have a great number 


of students under his guidance. 


He was considered to be an authority on temple rituals. He was 
equally well-versed in Sanskrit and had a commendable knowledge on 
vedic rituals. The remarkable aspect of his scholarship was that his deep 
knowledge of varying ritualistic traditions of Kerala tantra. A short 
Malayalam commentary on the SS is the lone work on tantra authored by 
him. But he helped to edit several texts like KP and Tantradarpana. 
Considering his knowledge and contributions to Kerala tantra, TVP 


conferred him the prestigious title, Tantrasastrabrhaspati in 1986. 


He was trained and flourished under the tutelage and guidance of 
was great tantric and vedic scholar. He was also said to had in-depth 
knowledge of several other subjects like Smarta, Muhurta, Jyotisa and 
Vastusastra. There are numerous works attributed to him that deal with 
wide range of topics from vedic rituals to several stray verses that lay 
down the details on the making of different tantric mandala-s. The works 


are Tilaparvatadana and its commentary, Sarvanukramani, Trisandha, Sa- 
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nyasakriya, Dvadasgyaradhana, Anadhyayaniyama, ASsvatthopanayana- 


vidhi, Mrdatigopanayanavidhi, Srikrsnacintamani and Karmavipaka. ”° 


4. Kallur Narayanan Namputiri (1917- 1994): What we know 
about the personal life of Kallur Narayanan Namputiri is comparatively 
very little. He has learned tantra from Ollur Kalltr Mana Kumarasvami 
Namputirippadu and Veda from Thirunavaya Matham. He is another 
person to be conferred on the title 'Tantrasastrabrhaspati' by TVP in 1989. 
Out of several disciples he had Pukkotttr Kunjunni Namputiri is 


considered to be the foremost one. 


5. Vezapparambu Paramesvaran Nampitiri (1932-2002): He was a 
well known figure among the fantrin-s of Kerala for his in-depth 
knowledge of tantra and vastusastra (architecture). He had his education 
on Kerala tantra under the direction of Marrappalli Vasudevan Namputiri 
and Sanskrit under the guidance of the well- known Sanskrit scholar 
Rama Pisharoti, Thripunithura. And learned basics of architecture from 
his father Brahmadattan Nampttiri. He was held to be one of the 
authorities on Kerala tantra and architecture as well. There are three 
Sanskrit works authored by him. They are Asvalayanacandrika, 


Sudamacaritam, and Kanyapitriyam.”° 
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To conclude, the Kerala tantra has to be located within the vedic 
tradition of Kerala. So, broadly, Kerala tantrism can be called vaidika- 
tantrika since it is deeply influenced by vedic ideologies and religious 
observances. This chapter has been focusing on the formal mode of 
transmission of tantric ritualistic tradition. An attempt is made here to 
situate the tantric tradition within the cultural history of Kerala and vedic 
cult. Similarly, the tantric literature has to be read and analyzed from 
within contexts of pan-Indian tantric literary history and literary history of 


Kerala as well. 
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Notes 


An Encyclopedia of Beliets, Customs, Tales, Music and Art, Volume I, edited 
by Thomas A. Green, p.800. 

Some other tantra-s other than Trika, Krama and Kaula also warn against 
receiving mantra or initiation directly from one's own father. For example, it is 
laid down in Taratantra that mantra should not be received from father, 
mother's father and so on. 

piturmantram na grhniyat tatha matamahadapi / 

sodarasya kanisthasya vairipaksaSritasya ca // 

prayascittam tatah kuryat punardiksam samacaret // 

piturdiksa yaterdiksa diksa ca vanavasinah / 

anasramanam ya diksa sadiksa duhkhadayini //( Diksaprakaéah, p.6.) 
Similar views are held by Yoginitantra also. 

Saktidiksamadhikrtya pitrdiksa nisedhat / mahatirthe uparage sati sarvatra 
na dosah / 

and; 

nirviryantu piturmantram tatha matamahasya ca / 

svapnalabdham striya dattam samskarenava Suddhyati // 

M.G.S. Narayanan, Perumals of Kerala: Brahmin Oligarchy and Ritual 
Monarchy, pp-262-63. 

see Brahaman Settlements in Kerala, Appendix-I, pp.96-101. for a complete 
details of thirty-two settlements. Based on the chief deity who presides over 
the major temple of each settlement, they are categorized into Saiva and 
Vaisnava. Among them Payyannir, Perimcelltr, Sukapuram, Karikatu, 
Iganamangalam, Trichur, Peruvanam, Cemmanta, Avittatttr, Paravir, 
Airanikkalam, Kulavir, Atir, Cengamanatu, Tirumuppattu, Uliyanniir, 
Errumanir, Kumaranalltr, Katamaruku, Kitangur, Cengannur, Kaviyir 
were predominantly Saiva settlements. Whereas, Alatttir, Karatttir, Panniytr, 
Irinjalakkuda, Milikkalam, Aranmula, Tiruvalla, Venmani and Nirmankara 


were predominantly Vaisna settlements. 


The Role of Temples in Kerala Society, p.183. 
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M.G:S. Narayanan, op. cit., p.214. 

Veluthat Kesavan, Organization and Administration of the Brahman 
Settlements in Kerala in the Later Cera Period-A.D. 800-1100, p.185. 

see pp. 235-37 in The Early Medieval in South India, for the influence and 
role played by this counsel. 

T.R. Venugopalan, Sambattum Adhikaravum Trssuril Ninnulla Kazca, p. 105. 
M.G:S observes that it is after Saiva bhakti cult established its roots in the 
region Vaisnava bhakti cult became popular. Interestingly enough, the earliest 
literary reference to a Kerala temple is found in the songs of Sundara Murti 
Nayanar. In another genre of bhakti songs composed by Alvar-s references 
were made to thirteen temples of Malainatu which are collectively known as 
"patalperra" temples or "divyadesam-s". Similarly, other bhakti poets like 
Namalvar, Tirumangai Alvar and KulaSekhara Alvar also refer to some of 
south Indian Vaisnava temples in their works. These three Alvar-s were 
believed to have lived between eighth-ninth centuries A.D. Hence, M.G.S 
concludes that all the thirteen Vaisnava temples of Malainatu were famous 
and prosperous long before the close of Cera Kingdom. See Perumals of 
Kerala, p. 346 for more details. 

R. Champakalakshmi, Religion and Social Change in Tamil Nadu (c. AD 600- 
1300), p.167. 

The Role of Temples in Kerala Society (A.D. 1100-1500), p.181. 

He further observes that Tiruvaditr inscription (1020 A.D.), Kilimantr 
records ( 1169 A.D.) and Kolltir Matham plates ( later half of the 10" century 
A.D.) point to the evidences of the fact that brahmins from different 
settlements of established tradition are brought and settled around newly 
consecrated temples. ibid., p.185-86; see also Brahman Settlements in Kerala, 
pp.76-80. 

ibid., p. 9. 

ibid., p.89. 

The Role of Temples in Kerala Society (A.D. 1100-1500), p.185. 

This news has been reported by all major dailies of that time. For instance see 
the web page of Hindu http://www.hindu.com/2008/10/29/stories/ for the 
extensive coverage. 


Aspects of Aryanisation in Kerala, p. 25. 
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Brahman Settlements in Kerala, p.105. 

Aspects of Aryanisation in Kerala, pp.26-7. 

see 1“ Volume I, pp. 40-52. 

See Volume I, pp.1-82. 

According to Vatakkumkur, out of these eighteen matha-s six were dedicated 
to education of Bhattamimamsa, six for Prabhakaramimamsa, three for 
Vedanta and three for Vyakarana. KSSC, p. 20. 

KSC., Vol. I, pp. 47-8. 

For example, suppose in one of the familial traditions the secret cult of the 
Goddess bala constitutes the central deity of worship. And let familial deity of 
worship of disciple may be Visnu or Siva or anyone else. At the time of 
mantropadesa first the mantra and cult of bala is imparted and then of the 
familial deity of the disciple. 

KSC, Vol, pp.46-7; KSSC, Vol.I, pp.16-7. 

This information is provided by Andaladi Divakaran Nampitiri in an 
interview. 

Putumana: Vyaktiyum Krtikalum, Compiled by Putumana Sreedharan 
Namputiri, pp.29-261. 

Prasadam, Trimonthly, 1“ Edition, pp.7-9. 


This information is provided by AndaladI Parameswaran Nampoothiri. 


Chapter Nine 


FORMAL TRANSMISSION: BRAHMANICAL AND NON- 


BRAHMANICAL INSTITUTIONS 
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In the previous chapter the core of the discussion has been on 
informal tantric education methods and families which served as an 
institution for educating new generation acarya-s. The focus of present 
chapter is on institutionalized, formal methods of priestly education. 
There are brahmin and non-brahmin priests in Kerala and there are also 
brahmanical and non-brahmanical institutions. This chapter is devoted to 
look at how brahmanical and non-brahmanical institutions mould new 
generation of acarya-s. It also looks into how education takes place in an 


institutional setting. 


As it is known, the gurukula system was prevalent in Kerala before 
the western educational policies were lawfully enforced. For good or bad, 
it has deeply influenced our outlook on education policies in general and 
gradually we have adopted the western system and accommodated it into 
our traditional pedagogical framework. With this shift of methods, 
traditional subjects have been started to be viewed as outdated and 
irrelevant to present age of technical advancement. As new subjects were 
introduced at college and University levels and given opportunities to 
explore into the world around, like everyone else, Brahmin youth also lost 
interest in the traditional subjects and methods. No one wants to make 


priesthood his profession by adhering to the traditional way of living. On 
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the other side, some of them could not escape from strong clutches of 
familial bondages and commitments and left with no choice but to confine 
to traditional professions. This situation led to degeneration of traditions, 
particularly, ritualistic traditions (tantra), because it went into the hands of 
unqualified individuals who had no respect for traditional wisdom and 


customs. 


The changes that overtook traditional outlook of Indians in general 
affected the morale of the priestly community also. The traditionalists 
who held salvation as the ultimate goal fell finally prey to the business- 
minded professionalism. Traditional wisdom and purity were thrown into 
the air and concerned only about those outward aspects which impress the 
public. This cultural degeneration led to think the reformists to find out a 
permanent practical solution that will bring back, at least partially, the 
traditions to their past glory. As a result of this reformist thinking, 
institutions were opened up to impart wisdom in traditional subjects; 
thereby providing an institutional base and an academic status for 


neglected subjects. 


S.J Muller, who has conducted an extensive study on priestly 
education in Tamilnadu,’ has pointed out that the reformers were first 


preoccupied with corruption and temple mismanagement. This situation 
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led to the formation of several executive bodies and introduction of new 
laws to better the administration of temples. It was Dharma Rakshana 
Sabha, headed by Sir S. Subramania Atyar, raised their voice first against 
corruption and mismanagement and their efforts bore fruit as the 
government passed Hindu Religious Endowments (HRE) act in 1926. 
Again in 1952 this HRE board has been replaced by Hindu Religious and 
Charitable Endowments (HR& CE). In the history of priestly education, 
the second quarter of twentieth century witnessed dramatic changes in the 
system and methods of education, particularly in South India. As noted 
by Muller this period in the history is marked by turn of reformists' 
attention from temple corruption and mismanagement to priests and ritual 
mis-performance. The first move towards achieving this goal was to print 
and publish several Agama-s or Paddhati texts and circulate it among 
practicing priests. This "print revolution" brought in sea change in the 
understanding of pan-Indian Saivasiddhanta in general and South Indian 
Saivasiddhanta in particular. Here the pivotal role played by the French 
Institute Pondicherry deserves special mention as it has been taking 
special care to critically edit and publish several Agama-s under the 
supervision of renowned scholar N.R. Bhatt. By the late twentieth century 
new Agamic schools ( veda Sivagama pathasala-s )were started emerging 


in Tamilnadu and three of them stood test of time and produced numerous 
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Agamic scholars. They are 1. Allur- a village in Tiruchchirappalli, 2. 


Pillaiyarpatti- a village in Chettinad 3. and Tirupparankundram.” 


The Allur pathasala was founded by A. ViSvanatha Sivacaryar in 
1963. It is noted for strict rules of conducts and remarkable standard 
students always displayed in the recitation of mantra-s and ritual 
performance. The admission is given to those who have undergone 
upanayana and it takes five years to complete the course. The 
"Sivagamasiromani" is the title conferred on those who pass the final 


examination. 


The Pillaiyarpatti is founded in 1978 by K. Pitchai Gurukkal. In the 
beginning there were only five students but now it turned out to be the 
biggest Agamic School in Tamilnadu.’ There is no age limit for admission 
and it takes four years to complete the course. The "Sivagamaratna" is the 


degree conferred to those who successfully complete the course. 


The Tirupparankundram School is established by Raja Bhattar, a 
graduate of Allur, in 1992. Here also the students of any age are given 
admission and accommodation. The classes are given in the near-by 
temple complex. Here the curriculum is modeled on Allur system. The 
title given to students who pass the final year exam is 


Fn te = 4 
"Sivagamabhaskara". 
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But the complete scenario has changed since the appearance of 
Fuller's monumental studies of system of Agamic education. It is learned 
that Allur School has been closed in 2004, but the two other schools are 
still functioning. And at present there are more than half of a dozen 
Agamic schools at different parts of South India. Among them some are 
situated in the state of Tamilnadu while others are in Karnataka 
(Banglore). The places where these Agamic or Vedagama schools 
situated in Tamilnadu are Mayiladuthurai (Vedasivagamapathasala, 
Nagapattinam District), Kubhakonam, Kanchipuram, Shanmugapuram 
(VedaSaivagama Pathasala, Puducherry District) and Kulithali (Karur 
District). The leading Agamic institutions which are situated in 
Karanataka are Veda Agama Samskrutha Maha Pathasala, Banglore and 


Rajarajeswari VedaSivagama Pathasala, Udayapuram, Banglore. 


There are some common features shared by some of theses schools 
alike. There would be a temple adjacent to these institutions and practical 
lessons are done there. Second, a text is taught in detail and the textual 
knowledge is considered to be very important. Often one of twenty-eight 
Agama-s or ritual manuals is to be learned by heart by students. 


Notwithstanding the classes on Agamic texts, training is also given on 
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Veda-s, scripts like Grantha and Devanagari, elementary Sanskrit and 


Tamil. 


Similarly, there are several Vaisnava Pathasala-s in South India, 
particularly two institutions at Karnataka and one school at Andhra 
Pradesh. The institutions in Karnataka are situated at Bangalore and 
Mysore, where courses on Paficaratra, Vaikhanasa and Saivagama are 
offered. Notably, in addition to classes on these subjects the Mysore 
pathaSala also offers courses on ViraSaivagama-s and Jainagama-s. The 
institution in Andhra Pradesh is situated in Elluru, West Godavari District 
and connected with Venkateswara temple (Venkateswara Pathasala), 


Tirumalai. This institution is exclusively for Vaikhanasa-s.° 
The Emergence of Tantric Institutions in Kerala 


As has shown how the priestly class of Tamilnadu responded to 
shift in interests of new generation priests, their counterparts in Kerala 
also responded to changes in the similar manner. These changes were 
characterized by degeneration of values and disinterest in traditional 
professions. The revivalists who sensed this alarming shift in focus started 
to think about the ways to revive and resurrect the tradition to its glory. 
The only way before them was to institutionalize the system of tantric 


education. 
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This could not be achieved by an individual alone but was possible 
only with joint effort of traditionalists, like-minded scholars and social 
activists. However, the dream came true and thus emerged the first and the 
foremost institution in Kerala to impart priestly education to new 
generation of tantrin-s. It was a time when new generation of hereditary 
tantrin-s were showing reluctance to follow the traditional tantric rights 
they inherited. The lack of interest of new generation of tantrin-s in the 
priestly profession and scarcity of knowledgeable practicing priests led 
Late Madhavji and some other traditional tantrin-s of Kerala to think of 
opening an institution to mould new generation in a traditional way. It is 


at this juncture that the TVP takes birth. 
I. Brahmanical Institution: Emergence of Thantra Vidya Peedhom 


In fact, the history of TVP begins with a meeting held at 
Guruvayoor on 21& 22 August 1969 in which well-known tantrin-s and 
Social activists of Kerala like Cennas Narayanan Namputiri ( tantrin of 
Guruvayoor Temple), Andaladi Valiya Divakaran Namputiri, Putumana 
Damodaran Namputiri, Pullamvazi Devanarayanan Nampiutiri, Cennas 
Narayanan Namputiri (Chalakkudy), Mankata Kovilakattu Kasi 
Vigvanatha Sarma Raja, Madhavji and P.S. Kasi Visvanathan 


unanimously took a decision to start an institution for teaching the new 
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generation of tantrin-s. It took three more years to turn it into a reality as 
an institution called TVP started to function in 1972. Initially, it 
functioned at Brahmasvam Matham Veda Pathasala at Tirunavaya and 
although first batch constituted five students just three of them namely, 
Andaladi Divakaran Namputiripadu, Pottakkuzi Narayanan Namputiri 
and Azakam SastrSarman Namputiri completed the six years' course. It 
was patronized by Sri Sankaracharya of Kanchi Kamakoti Peedham and 
who provided capital amount to function in the early stages. In the very 
next year (1973) it was shifted to Chovvannur Sabha Matham where it 
functioned for next twelve years. It again got shifted to Kizhakke 
Veliyathu Nadu, Aluva in April 1985. It is here the TVP is functioning for 


last four decades. 


During the early stages, Madhavji's effort to bring students from 
traditional tantric families of Kerala was not well appreciated by many 
traditionalists as they were reluctant to send their children to the 
institution. But his fame as a social reformist, knowledge of the subject 
and charismatic presence changed the minds of some of traditional tantrin- 
s and finally they let their children to get educated at the TVP. The 
financial support provided by the Kanchi Madhom was not at all enough 


to function smoothly even with five students and a teacher. The traditional 
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tantrin-s of Kerala, who were expected to support morally and financially 
such a move to institutionalize the traditional system of education, turned 
their back to this initiative and opposed vehemently. In short, during the 
initial stages there had been only a few supporters for bringing forward 
TVP as an institution which stood to revive a tradition which was on the 
verge of extinction. It is against this backdrop its emergence and growth 


as a foremost institution in Kerala has to be assessed. 


As it is mentioned, first it started to function in Tirunavaya 
Brahmasvam Matham Veda Pathasala. Kalppuza Divakaran Namputiri 
was the first principal and the sole teacher who taught not only tantric 
rituals but also trained students in Vedic chanting. The theoretical classes 
were given by Madhavji, who taught the governing philosophy of temple 
rituals in particular. Most of the students admitted to the six year course 
were in the first batch were from well-known hereditary families of 
tantrin-s. As it is stated by Andaladi Divakaran Namputiri, the first batch 
student, there was not a particular curriculum initially. The classes were 
given in such a way that if a student wanted to perform a particular ritual 
in a temple where his family had the hereditary right, the emphasis was 
laid on that particular ritual. The curriculum was formulated only later 


when the number of students who started to come from various tantric and 
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non-tantric families across Kerala increased. The syllabus has been 
revised several times and additional subjects are included every time. 
Initially, there were classes only on tantric rituals, some necessary 
portions of Rgveda and Yajurveda and elementary Sanskrit. Later on 
students are given permission to join for degree courses that were offered 
in a distance mode by some Universities. As part of this initiative new 
teachers were appointed for taking classes in English and Sanskrit. Some 


short term classes are being given on Architecture and Astrology at times. 


Admission Criteria 


Earlier, there was no age bar and students who have completed the 
course were of different age groups. But for last one decade admission has 
been given only to the students those who have passed the tenth standard 
(SSLC). The age limit is confined to sixteen and any brahmin boy who 
has undergone the upanayana can apply for the course. The admission is 
not confined to the members of tantric families. Every year eight to ten 
students are selected. Though, in theory, the admission is open to anyone 
who meets the prescribed qualification irrespective of his caste, practically 


it is not implemented to date. 
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The Syllabus 


The classes on ritual do not directly start with ritual procedures. 
The students are initiated into the world of ritualistic cult of tantra through 
mantropadega. The upadesa of mantra-s of some deities’ is given in 
general and that of familial deities is given individually in particular. The 
students have to include cult of these deities into the scheme of their daily 
religious observances. Interestingly, no ritual forms part of mantropadesSa. 
It is to be noted that in an institution where the TS is followed to a great 
extent in curriculum as well as in practice, the procedure of mantropadesga 
is not done in accordance with the textual prescriptions. First the classes 
are given on daily observances like sandhyavandana and some of the 
vedic mantra-s like punyaha and saptasuddhi. The elementary Sanskrit is 
also taught along with the classes on rituals. Throughout the course, the 
stress is laid on rote learning of the mantra-s, ritual passages and ritual 
procedures. Students do not need to use their intellectual faculty in 
mastering the necessary skills. And no problem is seen in performing 
rituals without understanding the meaning of the actions and their 


philosophical context. 


The learning of ritual procedures proceeds from mastering the 


laghupija to complex rituals of navikarana. As explained in the context 
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of informal methods of education, four stages in the curriculum can be 
discerned namely, Jaghupuja, saparivarpuja, rituals of utsava and rituals 
of navikarana. Along with mastering these ritual procedures one has to 
memorize the necessary and related portions of the texts like TS and SS 
and also all the essential vedic mantra-s that are used in respective rituals. 
Except the verses of the first two patala-s, ten patala-s from three to 
twelve should be memorized from first to last. The mantra-s Rgveda are 
taught in the typical Kerala style of recitation. Every year oral and written 
exams are conducted and one who passes final year examination is given 
the title "Tantraratna". A student becomes a full-fledged tantrin only when 
he is exposed to actual ritual performance and through his practical 


experiences. 
Administration: Committee and the Capital Fund 


The administration committee consists mainly of members of 
traditional tantrin-s, old students and other prominent people of public. 
The Maharshi Sandipani Rashtriya Vedavidya Pratishthan (MSRVVP)* 
provides substantial amount every year for teaching and promoting Kerala 
style of recitation and teaching Rgveda in particular. They conduct vedic 
examination every year and those who pass the final year examination is 


given the degree "Vedabhisan". So one who pass out from the institution 
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gets two degrees in total namely "Tantraratna" and "Vedabhusan". 
Despite the funds provided by the MSRVVP, students has to remit some 
amount as fee called "gurudaksina" every year and also a share of 
daksina that they receive for doing rituals. The institution also gets 


financial supports from certain well-wishers and supporters. 


The TVP is founded on certain principles. The main objective is to 
provide priestly education to young generation tantrin-s of Kerala along 
with modern education. The founders had a far reaching vision as the 
students who pass out from the institution that would have a general idea 
of tantric traditions in general and Kerala tantra in particular. More 
importantly, they will be socially committed than their forefathers. Above 
all they should be sadhaka-s in real sense because it is believed that only 
such people can be bring changes in the society and free it from 
superstitions and exploitations. It is high time to examine how far they 
have achieved this, are away from the ideals set by founders and whether 
they ever succeeded in producing an ideal tantrin in its long run extending 


for more than three decades. 


In several ways the method of education followed by the TVP 
resembles informal system of education. But slight changes are made in 


syllabus and time tables. It is imperative when an informal system of 
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education is adapted to needs of institutionalized, syllabus-oriented 
methods of education. In the informal system, learning may take place at 
any time and the students will be always uncertain about timings and 
syllabus. But in formal education system everything is preplanned and 
goes as per the set pattern. Students would know the class timings and the 
syllabi beforehand and there is nothing to be uncertain about. New topics 
are taught in an informal system only when teachers are convinced about 
students' depth of understanding. Hence, no need to conduct exams every 
year to understand how far students understood the topics in question. 
And one of the major advantages of informal system learning is that 
students get enough exposure to ritual ceremonies from the very 
beginning of education. Whereas, the formal education is more time- 
bound and priority is given to covering the topics, preparing students for 
passing the exams. Amid the tight schedule, the students will not get 


enough exposure to actual ritual events. 


The TVP is the only institution of its kind. Now, there are several 
institutions and organizations that offer short term courses of tantric 
rituals. Mostly these institutions courses offer courses every year on 


vacation days. 
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II. Non-Brahmanical Institutions 


Like TVP which is primarily an institution for brahmins, there are 
several institutions in Kerala exclusively for non- brahmins. But these 
institutions are very much different from the TVP in terms of basic 
ideologies, syllabus and overall functioning. Though there are half a 
dozen of such institutions in and around Kerala, details of two prominent 
institutions are given here in detail. The reason is that some of them are 
recent ones and they follow the model of existing ones. And also teachers 
who take classes in these institutions are the same individuals. In some of 
these institutions priorities are given to teaching the daily domestic and 
temple worships and vedic mantra-s as well. After learning these basics 
only a few students opt for higher studies, for many of them prefer to be 
priests in temples. In other words, these institutions are merely concerned 
with moulding the temple priests but not acarya-s who can perform 
installation and renovation rituals. The major difference between TVP and 
these institutions are the former produce full-fledged acarya-s whereas, 
non-brahmanical institutions produce more temple priests. Generally, non- 


brahmin priests are known as Santi-s in several parts of Kerala. 
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1. Koru Asan Smaraka Vaidika Sangham 


The Koru Agan Smaraka Vaidika Sahgham is officially declared as 
an institution in 1987. Until then it has been serving as a center for 
educating Izava community on the temple rituals and Veda-s in a 
gurukula system. The present head of the institution Narayanan Kutti 
Santi, the younger brother of late Tilakan Tantrikal and tantrin of the 
Manattala Visvanatha temple, Ala Saikaranarayana temple and many 
others, traces the lineage back to Sri Narayanaguru (1854-1928), the 
well-known spiritual leader and social reformer of Kerala. The origin of 
such a non-brahmanical tradition of tantra can be traced to the 
revolutionary Aruvikkara pratistha, where Guru has installed Sivaliniga in 
1888. It sparked controversies and invited ire of orthodox brahmins as it 
has been a privilege of brahmins. Their protests led Guru and his 
followers to think about forming an independent line of tradition of Izava 
temple priests and tantrin-s. For this purpose Sankarananda Svamikal, 
popularly known as Sankaran Parade§i Svamikal, was chosen and sent to 
Kasi for learning tantric worship and other temple-oriented customs and 
ritual practices. After his return, he trained Koru Asan (1890-1988), form 
him it went to Pappu Santi (1915-1993). Though this mainly an oral 


tradition, it is claimed that the source of their rituals can be traced to the 
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Brahmakarmasamuccaya. This is published work but out of print at 
present. The line of tradition starting from Guru up to Narayanan Kutti 


Santi is said to be as following. 

The Guruparampara of Narayanan Kutti Santi 
Sri Narayanaguru 
Sankaranda Svamikal 
Koru Agan 


Pappu Santi 


Tilakn Tantrikal Narayanan Kutti Santi 
(Figure: IX. 1) 


Earlier there were two centers of priestly education one is Koru 
A§San's residence where he trained students in a traditional manner. The 
other one is at Sankaranarayana temple, Ala, near Kodungalloor, where 
Pappu Santi gave classes on temple worships and daily vedic observances. 
The system of worship taught by these preceptors is quite different from 
Brahmanical tradition. As revealed by Narayanan Kutti Santi the rituals 


are relatively simple and less time consuming. And many of the rituals 
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found in TS are absent in the tradition he represents. But it is to be noted 
that such a non-brahmanical tradition is almost on the verge of extinction 
as only few people, e.g; Purusottaman fantrin, are said to be practicing it 
as such. Some traditionalists like him resisted the changes that 


characterized later phase of tradition. 


The later phase is marked by adapting to brahmanical tradition, to be 
more exact, the system of ritual tradition taught in TVP. This major 
historical shift in focus is reinforced by Madhavji who not only led from 
front but urged spiritual leaders of Izava community to adapt to 
brahmanical system of worship also. As a part of this move, a workshop 
(pathanasibira) has been held at Advaita Ashrama at Aluva In 1984, 
where non-brahmins were given training in temple rituals and allied 
subjects by brahmin fantrin-s like Azakattu SastrSarman Namputiri, 
former student of TVP, under the directions of Madhavji. This workshop 
provided first exposure to brahmanical system of rituals and there by 
challenged the long held conventional notion that brahmins are alone 
privileged to perform temple rituals. This has been hailed by non-brahmin 
community as a turning point in the history, which challenged 
brahmanical hegemony in the religious matters. It was Madhavji who 


urged Azakattau SastrSarman Namputiri to teach other castes, particularly 
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the Izava-s, the rituals and other daily religious observances. In a nutshell, 
it can be said that this has been a shift from the Brahmakarmasamuccaya 
to TS. Narayanan Kutti Santi admits that now he is totally adapted to 


brahmanical system and follows the TS thoroughly in practice. 
Admission Criteria 


Anyone from Izava community who is interested in learning the 
rituals is given admission irrespective of his age in Koru Asan Smaraka 
Vaidika Sangham. Here the classes are not held in a daily basis but often 
in weekends. Before the classes begin, the mantropadesa of the gayatri, 
pancaksara are given. No particular syllabus is followed but rituals are 
taught in a particular order. The students first learn to perform naivedya 
and then the procedures of the Jaghupuja. Once they master the 
laghupuyja, the ritual specifications of the saparivarapuja is taught. Up to 
the saparivarapuyja, the training is given to all students alike and this is the 
minimum required knowledge to be a temple priest. Only a few aspire for 
higher education which includes the course on rituals of the utasava and 
navikarana. Also included in the course is the study of certain portions of 
texts like TS, Saradatilaka and SS. No exams are conducted and no degree 


is awarded. 
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The institution is run by the income of the teachers that they 
receive while performing domestic and temple rituals. In the past few 
years the Guruvayoor Devaswam has been providing financial assistance 


but at present no institution is providing any fund for the cause.” 
2. Gurupadam 


The Gurupadam is another institution where non-brahmin students 
get training not only in temple worships but domestic rites and vedic 
chanting also. It is situated in Konathukunnu, Kodungalloor district. Here 
students learn under the guidance of T.S Vijayan (affectionately called 
Vijayettan) who is a disciple of late Shri. Madhavji. Though he has being 
teaching students in a center at Karumatra, the same institution was 
officially named and registered as Gurupadam in 1986. At present he is a 
tantrin of many mahaksetra-s like Varrkkara Devi Temple, Karumatra 
Subrahmanya Temple, Pulani Subrahmanya Temple, Tesseri Cikkamundi 
Temple and so on. He performs all domestic as well as the temple rituals 
ranging from the sadadharapratistha to navikarana. He is not only a 
tantrin but also a sought after public speaker who is very fluent both in 


Malayalam and Sanskrit. 


T.S Vijayan is also belonging to the same line of tradition; the 


origin of which is traced back to the well-known spiritual leader and 
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social reformer Sri Narayana Guru. According to him from Koru Ain it 
went to his disciple Velu Asan, where it takes a different turn form the 
preceptorial lineage of Narayanan Kutti Santi. The lineage is as 


following; 
The Guruparampara of T. S. Vijayan 
Koru Asan 
Velu Asan 
Kochakkan Santi 
Vijayan 
(Figure: IX. 2) 


After learning the traditional methods of worship from Kochakkan 
Santi, Vijayan had his higher education on temple rituals under the 
guidance of Azakattu SastrSarman Namputiri. It is in the workshop 
conducted at Advaita Ashramam, Aluva that he gets his first exposure to 
Kerala brahmanical system of temple rituals. After learning from 
SastrSarman Namputiri, Vijayan has adapted to Kerala system of ritual 
but did not give up the cardinal elements of the tradition to which he 


belonged. What he is teaching his students at present is a system of 
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mixture of two ritual cults, which he has evolved himself. And it is very 


similar to the system taught in TVP. 


The classes in Gurupadam are not held on daily basis. Rather 
weekends are preferred and students from different parts of Kerala gather 
and some even stay there for two days in a week. The classes are held in a 
typical gurukula system. As a preliminary, the sandhyavandana, some 
vedic mantra-s and laghupija (satpithapija) are taught. The higher level 
instructions on temple rituals are given only to those who aspire to go 
further. He does not accept money from his students as daksinda or in any 
other names. No formal exams are conducted and students do not get any 
certificate when they leave the institution. Among the several students 
who got training under Vijayan's guidance, only four or five namely, Dr. 
O.V Shibu, Gireesh Mekkadu, Gireesh Puthanchira and Gopan Annanatu 
(Chalakkudy) are said to have had higher education in tantric rituals and 


are proficient enough to perform all kinds of temple rituals. = 


These are the popular non-brahmanical institutions in Kerala where 
the people belonging to other castes are given training in domestic and 
temple rituals. Though they are not brahmins by birth, the rituals they 
perform are of brahmanical in nature. Therefore in a broad sense it can be 


said that there exists only brahmanical tradition of tantra in Kerala. There 
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is not much time left for other divergent traditions related to temple cult to 


disappear for ever if unattended or cared for. 


To conclude, education has a key role to play in the inner 
transformation of an individual. It is not only about imparting textual 
passages or oral instructions but beyond that. Students also imbibe morals 
and values along with. With regard to priestly education it is confined to 
learning a particular text and oral instructions. In that case too, students 
are not equipped to locate the tradition in a broad historical context. There 
are many ritual manuals produced before and after the TS. But none of 
them figures in the syllabus of these institutions. A syllabus prepared with 
these insights will be more rewarding than that has been followed for 


more than several decades. 


The Organization of tantrin-s 


The organization of traditional tantrin-s of Kerala is known as 
Tantrisamajam which is established in 1981. The Kuttalakkattu Mana 
(Angamaly) is the main center of the organization. Geographically, it is 
divided into three branches namely, south (daksinamekhala), middle 
(madhyamekhala) and north (uttaramekhala). The districts Idukki, 
Kottayam, Alappuzha, Pathanamthitta, Kollam, Thiruvanathapuram and 


Kanyakumari belong to daksinamekhala whereas; Malappuram, Palakkad, 
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Thrissur and Eranakulam constitute madhyamekhala. The uttaramekhala 
constitutes the districts Kasargod, Kannur, Vayanadu, Kozhikkode and 


Mahi. 


In order for a tantric family to get membership in the organization 
the family must have been holding the hereditary rights of temples at least 
for five generations. And the line of tradition must be unbroken down to 
present generation. Anyone who is eighteen years old or more is eligible 


for membership. 


Of the many objectives, betterment of living environments of 
tantrin-s, opening institutions to educate new generations on tantric 
rituals, Sanskrit and Veda-s, conducting programs to create public 
awareness on temple customs and significance of tantric worship and 
publishing less known and unpublished texts are said to be the priorities. 
It may be remembered that the organization always held conventional 
views and stood firmly for them. It vehemently opposed the moves that 


enable non- brahmins to perform temple rituals. 7 


To summarize, these are the leading brahmanical as well as non- 
brahmanical tantric institutions in Kerala. They have a pivotal role to play 
in moulding acarya-s who are well-versed and socially committed. The 


current syllabus of these institutions has to be revised in such a way that 
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students should be able to locate the tradition in a broader context and 
theoretical aspects of rituals also should be equally emphasized. 
Otherwise acarya-s will remain mere technicians and what they impart to 


the next generation would be mere techniques. 
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Notes 


See for details the book The Renewal of the Priesthood: Modernity and 
Traditionalism in a South Indian Temple. 

ibid., p.94. 

ibid., p.97. 

ibid., p.98-9. 

It was established in 2002 by Sri Sri Ravi Shankar (Founder of the Art of 
Living). The School offers seven years training on Agamic system of worship. 
The syllabus also includes training on Veda, Sanskrit, Astrology, Yoga, 
Sculpture and Epics. Those who complete the course successfully are 
conferred on the title "Sivagamavidyanidhi". 

Ute Husken, Visnu's Children: Prenatal Life-cycle Rituals in South India, p. 
246. 

Particularly the mantra-s of seven deities mentioned in TS. 

It is an organization comes under the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, Govt. of India. It has many activities related to Vedic studies 
under its belt. Its major activities are providing financial assistance to Vedic 
Institutions for preserving oral tradition of Vedic recitation, opening vedic 
classes for all, conducting All-India and regional vedic seminars, workshops 
and felicitating vedic scholars etc. 

These details are provided by Narayanan Kutti Santi in an interview held 
with him on 28/ 10/13. 

These information furnished by T.S Vijayan in an interview conducted on 24/ 
10/ 2013. 


For more details see the website www. thanthrisamajam.com. 


Conclusion 


This is a general study on the distinguishing characteristics of 
ritualistic tradition of Kerala tantra. It is necessary to contextualize Kerala 
tantra at the very outset and it can be situated within a larger context of 
pan-Indian tantric ritual cults. The tantric traditions of divergent nature are 
generally known by their scriptural divisions. And the scriptural divisions 
within Saiva and Vaisnava traditions are relatively very complex and 
knowledge of these scriptural divisions is essential to understand tantrism 
in its whole. The Saiddhantika cult of Saivism and Paficaratra of 
Vaisnavism are the similar exoteric cults of temple worship, within which 


Kerala tantra can be located. 


The rituals are central to tantric cults in general and their nature 
and philosophical backgrounds vary considerably from vedic and other 
ritual cults. It is necessary to have a general idea of the system of tantric 
rituals in background before undertaking any study related pan- Indian or 
regionally-bound ritualistic traditions. Traditionally it is held that 
initiation is the necessary prerequisite to perform rituals and other tantric 
mode of practices. In simple terms the initiation can be defined from 
within the context of ritual cults as a right-giving ceremony. Depending 


on the category of initiation, an initiate is privileged to perform all the 
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cult-specific rituals given in texts of a tradition. Broadly, the rituals are 
categorized into atmartha and parartha puja-s. The former is done by an 
initiate for his own purpose; while the latter is done for a common good. 
The cult of temple worship falls within the purview of the latter 1e., 


parartha. 


A tradition survives through textual and oral streams. In a ritualistic 
tradition emphasis is always laid on the oral stream. It is particularly true 
in the case of Kerala tantric traditions too. About the ritual manuals of 
Kerala, they are invariably associated with one or other of the tantric 
families and confined to that particular ritual tradition. There are an 
umpteen textual sources associated with several tantric traditions of 
Kerala, extending from early medieval period down to present era. These 
texts would throw considerable light on the historical transformations of 
ritualistic tantric traditions if rightly situated within the context of cultural 
history of Kerala. Out of hundreds of ritual manuals produced in Kerala, a 
dozen of them only are rightly preserved, edited and published. There are 
yet many unknown or relatively less known ritual manuals of Kerala 
waiting to see light of the day. These manuals may not be that significant 
for a practitioner, but indispensable for scholars who try to understand the 


traditions in their length and breadth. Until many of these manuscripts are 
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critically edited and published and other historical sources are explored 
thoroughly, our knowledge of ritualistic tradition of Kerala tantra will 


remain limited. 


In formative periods the Kerala tantra evolved as an off-shoot of 
the Saiddhantika and Pancaratra ritual traditions. Its later developments 
could be linked with cultural-religious history of Kerala. Mention may be 
made to the fact that the beliefs and practices of the vedic ritual cult also 
had strong influence on tantric ritual cult of Kerala. It also contains the 
elements of puranic as well as regional beliefs and practices. To put it ina 
nut shell, structurally the present Kerala ritualistic tradition of tantra is a 


multi-layered and hybrid of several beliefs, ritual customs and practices. 


The two ritual procedures namely, initiation (diksa) and renovation 
(jirnoddhara) are the most complex of all naimittika rituals. The technical 
knowledge of former is necessary to perform the rituals of pratistha. It is 
also equally important to know ritual techniques jirnoddhara that has to 
be done in the wake of unprecedented catastrophic incidents as the 
wreckage of some part of temple building due to natural or unnatural 
reasons, accidental or natural breaking of pitha or bimba. The pattern in 
which the renovation rituals are designed in Kerala traditions is distinct 


and perhaps, characteristic of Kerala tantra alone. 
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The early ritual manuals produced in Kerala such as the PM, SN 
and VS deal with temple ritual cult of a single deity, i.e., Siva or Visnu 
alone. Later on, following the lead of the PM and SN, the KS is found to 
be adding ritual specifications of five more deities. Then the total number 
amounts to seven. The 7S, the most influential ritual manual ever 
produced, also deals with the cult of worship of seven deities. In course 
of time cult of several more deities are found to have been added to the 
traditional ritual repertoire of Kerala tantra. In short, this paradigm shift 
from dealing with cult of single deity to accommodation of pantheon of 
quite a number of deities can be technically termed as a move from "ritual 


exclusivism" to "ritual eclecticism". 


The emergence of the TS can be considered to be a milestone in the 
textual history of the Kerala tantra. It has totally revolutionized the ways 
in which rituals are performed in temples of Kerala and more importantly, 
the conceptual understanding of deity itself. Attention may be drawn also 
to the fact that it was with the TS, a new concept of the deity, who is 
subjected to karmic retributions, came to the fore. And rituals that 
accommodated or modified during the post-TS period are aligned to this 
relatively new concept. The post-TS period is also characterized by 


modification of several rituals and disappearance of some of the important 
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ritual procedures. But surprisingly, many of these rituals are not found to 
be textually encoded yet. These unrecorded rituals still remain within the 


domain of the oral stream. 


The word tradition (parampara) itself suggests a flow of something. 
The flow of wisdom from a master to his disciple is called transmission. 
The flow is natural whereas the transmission is deliberate or intentional. 
For something to be transmitted there should be two poles, one at the 
giving end and the other at the receiving end. In an informal learning the 
flow takes its the natural course; while in formal learning it is deliberate 


and intentional. 


Earlier, the tantric education took place mainly within and outside 
the compound of traditional families. The members of the traditional 
families were alone given the opportunity to learn and practice temple- 
oriented cult of religious observances like rituals of installation, festival 
and renovation. But institutions started to emerge by the end of the last 
century and traditional education setting paved way for institutionalized 


modern educational setting. 


The distinguished characteristic of tantric education is that the oral 
instructions as well as textual passages have to be memorized. The 


memorization is considered to be the key to success. Modern trends in 
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education have also indeed largely influenced the tantric system of 
education. It is a high time to revise the syllabus of all institutions since 
tantric education is not merely learning to master techniques of worship. It 
is more than that. If institutions only care about and stand for preserving 
peripheral aspects of a tradition, they not only betray a tradition but the 


whole individuals who strived hard behind its glory. 


As a general study scope of the present thesis is limited but it could 
shed light on dark corners of comparatively less explored aspects. 


Specialized study on several aspects of Kerala tantra is yet a desideratum. 
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